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WHY THIS “ATHEISM”? 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


HEN the translation of the 
Holy Father’s “Caritate 
Christi Compulsi”’ was published in 
England, with its terribly strong 
declaration that atheism was being 
taught and actively propagated by 
every means, I think that Catholics 
in England did not feel perfectly 
convinced. 

People here do not readily call 
themselves “atheist,” or, if they do, 
they really mean “agnostic.” An 
atheist declares, “There is no God,” 
just as one might say, “There are 
no mermaids or men-in-the-moon, 
or ghosts.” The agnostic says he 
doesn’t know whether there is or 
isn’t a God: either he says it seri- 
ously, meaning that he thinks that 
the human mind cannot answer 
such a question; or, he means it at 
least half carelessly—that anyway 
he doesn’t intend to worry one way 
or the other about these invisible 
things—he requires to get on with 
his job and keep a roof over his 
head, and have his fun without be- 
ing interfered with. 

Now to provide an argument for 


the non-existence of God is very 
difficult and demands a lot of hard 
thinking—in fact, no such argu- 
ment can really be supplied. But 
the Englishman is anyhow averse 
to hard thinking. He is a curious 
mixture of “my home is my castle”- 
ism (“let no one interfere with 
me”), and restlessness (“I require 
to go forth and interfere with other 
people, even if it be no further than 
demanding that I shall have bacon 
and eggs for breakfast in the mid- 
dle of the Sahara, and my pipe even 
when I am sitting on an ice-floe’’). 
He regards abstract arguments with 
—not so much horror—as complete 
indifference. You may prove a 
thousand times over to a woman 
that it is better for her children to 
be vaccinated, and she will reply: 
“Thank you, mister, for your visit 
and interesting talk. Of course we 
each of us has our own opinions.” 
The only occasion on which I have 
heard adult English workingmen 
assert that “there can’t be no God,” 
was during the War, when they al- 
leged the argument that if there 
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were, no such terrible thing could 
be allowed to happen. A practical 
argument, not a _ theoretical one 
really. 

That this is so, is most interest- 
ingly seen in the recommendation 
of a paper which is very keen on 
creating in England an anti-God 
league. It says openly: “Do not try 
to argue. Do not rely on logic. 
People are not logical. Get at their 
imagination. Tell them that the 
Church has always been pro-Capi- 
talist. Show them that Religion has 
always been used for doping the 
working-class. Repeat blood-cur- 
dling stories of the crimes of Chris- 
tians, of plutocrat popes, of im- 
moral monks and nuns. But above 
all, above all, show that the Churches 
have always been against the Peo- 
ple and rely on myths to keep them 
under heel.” Of course the advice 
is excellent. Most people are not 
philosophers. Most people are 
moved by the pictures that they see, 
rather than by the arguments that 
they hear. Hence, indeed, I try to 
lecture as seldom as possible with- 
out lantern-slides. The fact re- 
mains that the Englishman can be 
stirred pretty easily to express an- 
ger or contempt in regard to reli- 
gion, by which he means clergy- 
men and church-going, but, he is 
slow to believe in “atheism” or to 
think that anyone worries about 
teaching it. 

Still, I think that atheism has a 
better chance now than formerly. 
Just the other day, for the first time 
in our generation, a pamphlet called 
Religion in the U. S. S. R. has been 
printed and published in London 
with a caricature of God on the 
cover. This is, strictly speaking, il- 
legal, and prosecutable. But noth- 
ing will happen, because English 
authority, just now, is opportunist. 
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I showed this to various people, 
who said, “That will cut no ice.” [| 
thought that it would not have done 
so, thirty years ago. In those days 
a gentleman most unluckily called 
“Gott” used to publish from a 
northern town a number of illus- 
trated pamphlets which sneered at 
God: one was a comic New Testa- 
ment. Disgusting and illiterate as 
these productions were, it was re- 
markable that the pictures all rep- 
resented (contemptuously) God, 
Abraham, St. Joseph, etc., as Jews. 
It was then enough to show people 
in a Jewish light, to condemn them. 
Such was then the method of mili- 
tant atheism. 

During the War, none of the sol- 
diers (i. e., the “ordinary men”) 
that I met, seemed to have been in 
the least affected by this sort of 
stuff. They would have been con- 
temptuous of such caricatures. But 
by now, things have changed. 

So far as non-Catholics go, at best 
their education has been, for one 
more generation of children, prac- 
tically agnostic. The Governments 
have patronized (or imposed) an- 
other twenty-years’-worth of “un- 
denominational” religion, if any. 
Fiat experimentum. The “cheap 
body” of the African Black has 
shown how harmful such a method 
is. You come up against the queer- 
est contradiction. Authorities have 
to “bless” the undogmatic State- 
teaching, and, they have to ac- 
knowledge that the Native is losing 
all sense of obligation. All the for- 
mulas recently current in England: 
“right of entry” (i. e., the minister 
of any religion can “enter” a school 
during certain hours, and impart 
his doctrine as a sort of extra); 
“simple Bible teaching,” and so on, 
have proved lamentable failures in 
the case of the Native. That was 














not the sort of religion he needed; 
nor is it what human nature needs. 
Religion is much more than that, or 
else, should be cut out altogether. 
And, in my personal opinion, Gov- 
ernments offer those sops as sops, 
and really mean to withdraw them 
as soon as possible, and not to have 
any religion taught in schools at 
all. They mean all schools to be 
State Schools, and they mean that 
State Schools shall be secular 
schools, that is, religionless. In our 
land, they will not dream of for- 
bidding religious teaching altogeth- 
er, as Russia wishes to do and has 
practically done, but, any such 
teaching will have to be outside of 
the schools. Thus they go on cut- 
ting their own throats. 

Anyhow, my point is, that so far 
as schooling has been religionless, 
or even neutral and undenomina- 
tional, the mass of our people in 
England have grown up so reli- 
giously vague, that there is in them 
no profound conviction or indigna- 
tion able to resist an atheist propa- 
ganda. If you have no idea wheth- 
er there is or isn’t a God, you are not 
shocked in your very marrow by 
some one who says there isn’t. 

This, however, has been but a 
negative influence—it has weakened 
the religious mind of the country, 
and the old stalwart Protestantism 
of our grandfather’s hardly any 
more exists, save in remote back- 
waters, or on the lips of Kensitites 
where it is becoming more and 
more artificial. (The disappearance 
of the older Protestant dialect is in- 
teresting to follow. Some time ago 
the present writer had to broadcast 
a series of talks on saints. The 
Protestant Alliance uttered a good 
old-fashioned bellow in the Press, 
and its spokesman was unlucky 
enough to describe the saints as 
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“unusual ladies and gentlemen” 
which earned him not only snubs, 
but ridicule. However, he followed 
up his letter with another, in which 
the change of phraseology was quite 
remarkable. He now had to use up- 
to-date semi-slang like “values,” if 
not “emphasis” and other turns of 
phrase which showed that he had 
realized that readers demanded a 
different sort of language.) 

However, education has sharp- 
ened the wits of people at large, so 
that they are more ready to play 
with ideas than they were. I do not 
mean that their minds are better 
educated, nor do I think that pop- 
ular education has been a success; 
but there is less stolidity than there 
was. Moreover, education has at 
least proved unsettling. All the 
sciences have been offered, some- 
time or other, as antagonistic to or- 
thodoxy. Nobody knows why they 
shouldn’t believe in the Bible, but 
everyone has a vague idea that it 
isn’t all that once it was thought to 
be, and indeed, people read it much 
less than they did. It is noticeable 
that Nonconformist chapels often 
have a wayside pulpit, as they call 
it, that is, a frame outside the build- 
ing in which texts are placarded, 
only, they are not now Scriptural 
texts as once they would have been, 
but moral would-be epigrams of in- 
credible banality. 

Other vague notions have filtered 
into the popular atmosphere, such 
as, that we are descended from 
monkeys. And of course the exte- 
rior conventions that kept Protes- 
tant religion in place, like Sunday 
observance, have quite disappeared. 
Hence we have the non-education of 
the mind on its religious side; the 
mild poisoning of it by ill-stated, ill- 
understood scientific suggestions, 
and the removal of exterior forces 
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making for religious behavior. Men 
who are now fathers already had 
their traditions shaken; they could 
not pass on even so stubborn a 
thing as their parents’ Protestant- 
ism was. Their children therefore 
receive what is already diluted and 
doubtful: they will certainly be able 
to pass but little forward. It can 
safely be said that among non- 
Catholics the ideas of the supernat- 
ural and of authority in religion, 
have quite disappeared; and, that 
ignorance of Our Lord’s life is al- 
most complete. Attacks upon reli- 
gion, then, are seen to concentrate 
on the idea of God, and the behavior 
of the Church — Christ is hardly 
mentioned. When He is, it is for 
the sake of saying that—if He ex- 
isted— it is a favorite tactic to deny 
that He did—His followers have be- 
lied His doctrine at all points, see- 
ing that He was a socialist before 
His time. 

Meanwhile, attacks upon religion 
have been made enormously more 
bitter and influential, precisely be- 
cause religious people have, if not 
engineered, at least tolerated and 
profited by the misery of the work- 
ing masses everywhere. Obviously 
I am not saying that Christians 
have not, throughout the ages, been 
responsible for heroic works of 
charity—indeed, when traveling, I 
have constantly been struck by the 
way in which Catholics are doing 
other people’s jobs, so packed are 
hospitals or schools or refuges in, 
for example, Africa or Australia, 
with others than Catholics. But we 


cannot deny that enormous injus- 
tices have been tolerated and even 
fomented within countries whose 
governments as well as the mass of 
the population- were Catholic or at 
least professedly theist, if not Chris- 
tian. 


Rare indeed must it have 
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been in history, to find even a Cath- 
olic protesting that his dividends 
were too high, his rents too large. 
“Why protest?” it might be asked. 
“Could he not satisfy his conscience 
by giving larger alms out of what 
he gets? Could he not have entered 
religion and made a vow of com- 
plete poverty, if his money gives 
him scruples?” No; the former 
would not have satisfied a properly 
educated conscience: and Christians 
are not to be forced either to enter 
religious life or to live in unjust 
circumstances. It is true that the 
distinction between command and 
counsel is valuable, and has saved 
many from disheartenment and 
even despair. But we have often 
seemed to recommend the minimum 
we tolerate: quite recently I heard 
a man of great knowledge and prob- 
ity assert that he could not see how 
the end of the fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew could create a difficulty 
for anyone—surely it was evident 
that “all that” consisted of “mere 
counsels”? But when has Our 
Lord’s advice been “mere”? I cer- 
tainly think we have very often 
failed to give the same advice as He 
did, and even, to examine deeply 
enough to make sure just where the 
frontiers of justice lie—that is, 
where the command does indeed 
lapse into a counsel. 

Somewhat as the fierce intellec- 
tual attack of the fourth century 
drove Catholics to examine as never 
before their great dogmas, Trinita- 
rian and Incarnational; and as the 
wild allegorism of the Middle Age 
turned minds to dealing with the 
Sacraments; and the Reformation 
forced theologians to discuss Grace 
all over again (who would not have 
thought that Augustine had fairly 
well exhausted it?); and as un- 
doubtedly moralists are studying at 

















present more profoundly the whole 
theory and practice of war, so, at 
long last, the Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII. may become universally read 
by us and their principles applied, 
which they have not always been 
even by our own rich men or in our 
pulpits. May it not be too late. 
The Catholic reformation came too 
late to save the northern lands from 
the religious revolution—one result 
is, that half northern America has 
not got even the Catholic tradition 
to reject. May our own social ref- 
ormation not be too late to purify 
our world which has become so fair 
a plot for the seedlings of atheism. 
I hope that Catholics will take the 
lead in abolishing those enormous- 
ly expensive schools, whether for 
boys or girls, where the expense has 
nothing really to do with educa- 
tion, but provides a false perspec- 
tive and develops no sense of that 
appalling responsibility that great 
wealth brings. And corresponding- 
ly, no greater misapprehension of 
Christianity exists, than that which 
says “because I am not called to the 
monastic life, I almost ought not to 
worry about the counsels.” May we 
have a laity earnestly seeking to 
live out Christ’s counsels to the ut- 
termost: it will at least save its own 
soul in the nearing end of this our 
world. 

A much more philosophical basis 
for atheism is to be found in, for 
instance, Bukharin’s Dialectical Ma- 
terialism. I do not profess proper- 
ly to understand it, because in real- 
ity it uses throughout certain meta- 
physical principles while rejecting 
metaphysics. Hence I will not lin- 
ger upon it, especially because as 
such it has no chance of affecting 
ordinary minds. It is urged in it 
that Russia is trying an experiment, 
and makes men do things-—that is, 
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work at what they are put to. 
From this, little by little, will 
emerge the State. Many mistakes 
will be made en route; never mind 
—make them—see what happens— 
and correct them if correction be 
needed. A sort of emergent philos- 
ophy will result; but a philosophy 
that certainly does not begin with 
God or any such abstract notion. 
In so far as certain things are re- 
jected as false and harmful (which 
looks as if the opposite held good: 
e. g., if you reject the idea of “soul” 
and the future life, you appear to 
affirm that these years round man’s 
life off and that within them he is 
to seek the whole of his well-being, 
and indeed this is affirmed), they 
are rejected because the old world, 
rejected in toto by Russia, was con- 
structed by means of them. Hence, 
for example, Latin and Greek must 
be got rid of, Aristotle and Plato, 
and also cults, Christian, Jewish, 
or Mohammedan, with their under- 
lying ideology (a word that Russian 
academics worship). The State, i. 
e., the People, gradually formed, 
will no less gradually work out its 
philosophy—but no one will discov- 
er God or soul by digging fields or 
making machines! So complete is 
the disdain in which such philoso- 
phers hold the human mind out of 
which, none the less, they construct 
all their arguments. 

Such books are very useful to a 
governing clique, because they offer 
it intellectual excuses for its be- 
havior. A coercive government can 
always place them in the hands of 
the intelligentsia and of schoolmas- 
ters, and cause them to be explained 
and referred to, when bourgeois 
minds—hated far more than aristo- 
crats by the true revolutionary—are 
to be flattered. The part played— 
outside England —by young stu- 
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dents in all revolutions, is well 
known. Inflammable, without bal- 
ance, enjoying the sense of strength 
given by denials and by destruction, 
they fall ready victims to catch- 
words, slogans, and sonorous 
sounds. Accurate logic has never 
been their strength; and they are 
always in a hurry and cannot per- 
mit their thoughts to mature. 
Hence, for the exasperation of such 
minds, and even, for the sufficient 
quieting of an “intellectual con- 
science” that may have been out- 
raged by mere violence, such books 
have their use. None the less, it is 
not books like those that are going 
to do the work; and it is not be- 
cause of such ideas that the Rus- 
sian ruler wants to get rid of God; 
he does not base himself on them 
even though he uses them. 

We are assisting at the most for- 
midable manifestation of the endur- 
ing duel between Czsar and God 
that the world has seen since the 
great Roman persecutions, if indeed 
those could be compared with this 
one. They were not one thou- 
sandth part so well thought out, nor 
were all the scientific inventions of 
our period, nor was the press, nor 
was an accomplished scheme of 
propaganda at the disposal of the 
persecuting emperors. Moreover, 
the Roman emperors proposed to 
do what they did within the limits 
of their empire; whereas Russia un- 
disguisedly aims at the reconstruc- 
tion of human nature, human soci- 
ety and human culture everywhere. 
No more astounding phenomenon 
has been witnessed in the course of 
human history. One Government, 
not even one Nation (for the Rus- 
sians never have been that) expects 
to impose, by every method, vio- 
lence included, its own set of ideas 
upon all mankind. 
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Now within that set of ideas there 
is no room for God, nor for the indi- 
vidual conscience, nor certainly for 
Christ—but all this comes back to 
God, for it is to God that the con- 
science recognizes its obligation, 
and Our Lord claimed, for supreme 
guarantee, the Mission and the very 
Nature of God. Where God exists, 
such a Government feels that a rival 
to itself exists, and this indeed is 
true. The Governments may order 
what the conscience vetoes. Wheth- 
er the Government be imperial, mo- 
narchical, a cabal, or republican, 
makes no difference at all. This is 
why I cannot, save for sentimental 
causes, feel much interest in the 
species of Government that a nation 
may possess. I am sorry when an- 
cient pageantry disappears, or when 
old customs are jettisoned. I like 
the sense of continuity. But it is 
odd that where, to-day, kings exist, 
they have modified their position 
gradually and without trouble to 
anyone; in most cases, modern re- 
publics have come into existence by 
way of massacre. No one in his 
senses suggests that the kings of 
England or Denmark or Belgium 
are tyrants, or that Republics in 
Spain, Mexico, or even Portugal 
have not acted tyrannically. Even 
that press which welcomed their ar- 
rival, has had hard things to say 
about them. Even the Russian 
press does not dream of pretending 
that the transition has been easy or 
without the production of a mass of 
misery compared with which the 
Great War was a joke. I hope, 
then, it is clear that for me the sur- 
name, so to say, of the Cesar means 
little enough: all Governments are 
Cesars. 

But is not this to speak as an an- 
archist? Quite the opposite. For 
Our Lord emphatically ordered that 
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we should give to Cesar what was 
his: St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
most difficult days insisted that the 
Roman Czxsar must be loyally 
obeyed in all that fell beneath his 
jurisdiction. In South Africa, again 
and again, native Catholics have 
been felicitated for their abstention 
from bloodthirsty rebellions, where- 
as Protestant ones, ministers and 
deacons included, have been well to 
the front in these. The nationalist- 
academic might argue that the 
Catholic had been all too peaceable 
—he should have fought to get rid 
of the White. I do not argue that. 
I merely say that in declaring that 
all human authority is held as un- 
der God, I say no word against 
proper civic and social obedience in 
all things where the Law of God 
does not forbid it. But that excep- 
tion is intolerable for the State- 
Absolutist. It is all very well for 
M. Bukharin to announce that a 
State is being prepared where “no 
one shall have any power at all.” 
This fantastic vision is relegated 
even by him to some uncharted fu- 
ture. At the moment, the Govern- 
ment intends to possess all power 
and, therefore, must exclude all 
rivals. Hence its twofold hypocrisy 
in asserting that religion in Russia 
is “free.” First, because it adds the 
proviso not only that everyone must 
pay without any help for any reli- 
gion that he “uses,” knowing per- 
fectly well that the mass of Rus- 
sians cannot do any such thing, but 
also, that a man can believe as he 
pleases “so long as religion is not 
used for _ counter-revolutionary 
plots.” Now if it be asserted that 
the State is Communist, and also, 
that religion is and always has been 
capitalist, it is clear that any ex- 
pression of religion is counter-revo- 
lutionary, and, that any association 
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for religious purposes, e. g., any 
coming together for a service, is 
forthwith a “conspiracy.” More- 
over, even if the Russian Govern- 
ment can keep up, in the foreign 
press, the bluff that it does not 
persecute religion itself, it can and 
does welcome in every way the ac- 
tion of the Anti-God League, which 
has recently presented for approval 
a semi-secret document containing 
a sort of five-years’ plan for the 
final extirpation of religion through- 
out the U. S. S. R. 


Would to God that the world 
could see that what the Church 
stands for in the long run is the su- 
premacy of God, and of His vice- 
gerent, conscience. But also, would 
to God that we did not so often dis- 
guise our own ideals by fighting for 
subordinate ends. Let Catholics 
but present themselves as com- 
mitted to classes or to parties, and 
they are by far their own worst 
enemies. True, if they rise, accord- 
ing to the very law of their Catholi- 
cism, superior to that, they will 
thereupon become unpopular with 
the rich, with those whose god is 
the nation, or some theory of gov- 
ernment. But if they perish, they 
will do so for righteousness’ sake 
even so. Still more will they die 
martyrs if they do so resisting—not 
a class or a government or a people 
that can quite well say that they do 
honor God (as the English “reform- 
ers” said they did, or as even the 
French oppressors said when they 
declared that all they objected to 
was the “double France”—the 


France of the State, and the France 
educated in clerical schools), but 
a Cesar who sets himself up in the 
Holy Place, and demands to be wor- 
shiped in God’s stead, as being 
solus Dominus, solus altissimus. 
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Atheism has been, therefore, pre- 
pared for by the ever increasing 
vagueness of religious doctrine 
everywhere save within the Church: 
by the slacking-off of all conven- 
tions, religious ones included: by 
the horrible injustice under which 
millions of our fellow-humans still 
groan, an injustice in which reli- 
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gious people have often shared, or, 
with which they have been passive- 
ly associated: and it is being 
preached by a small clique of con- 
fused but determined philosophers; 
and it is being imposed in various 
degrees by Governments who wish 
to be absolutist, and above all oth- 
ers, by the Russian one. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


By CrIsTEL HASTINGS 


E winds have whispered it to trees 
That stand upon their hills— 
The shadowed aisles of forests breathe 
It where late sunshine spills. 


The surf along the sanded shores 
Keeps breathing its refrain— 
And I have heard its message in 
The swift tattoo of rain. 


A ship upon a lonely sea, 

A cloud that moves on high, 

Both speak of peace that sails the winds 
Of land and sea and sky. 


A robin singing in the rain, 

A lilac bud in Spring, 

A field of wheat, bear news of the 
Great message that they bring. 


Each season of the year portrays 
Its message wishing well, 
Until their blended melody 


Sounds in a Christmas Bell! 

















THE NATURE OF POETRY 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


I. WHAT IS POETRY? 


E approved way of beginning 

is to ask this question: What 
is Poetry? And there is no harm 
in asking it, though by now it is 
pretty evident that no complete an- 
swer is possible. Men have been 
trying for thousands of years to do 
what no man will ever do; and they 
still go on trying. Nor is the at- 
tempt quite futile, for it has result- 
ed in a great many very good things 
having been said on the subject. 
Let me give a few of them, partly 
chosen because they are among the 
less famous definitions, and also be- 
cause I think they achieve more 
than some of the loftier and looser 
attempts to do the same thing. 
Robert Frost tells us that poetry 
consists of words that have become 
deeds. That, as Mr. Frost well 
knows, is not a real definition; but 
it is a profound remark neverthe- 
less. Here is a closer definition, 
and I think perhaps the best so far 
given. It is by Mr. Albert Edward 
Tromley. Poetry is “the verbal rec- 
ord so recorded that it engenders 
ecstasy.” 

Both of these deal with the ef- 
fect of poetry rather than with the 
essence of poetry. Mr. Hilaire Bel- 
loc tries heroically, and as success- 
fully as anybody else whose name 
occurs to me, to compass the mat- 
ter: “I do not think,” he has writ- 
ten, “that poetry can be defined by 
any other word except magic, and 
that is a primary idea incapable of 
analysis; just as a color or a musi- 
cal sound is incapable of analysis. 





element of 
magic is what distinguishes poetry 


This transcendental 
from prose. It is not, of course, 
universally present in any poetic 
work, and is more effectual in some 
few lines of any poem than in the 
rest. But its general presence is es- 
sential to distinguish poetry from 
prose or prose-like verse.” 

Finally take this from Mr. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson: “Poetry has 
two outstanding’ characteristics. 
One is that it is, after all, undefin- 
able. The other is that it is even- 
tually unmistakable.” 

If I gave other definitions, I 
might tend to confuse the reader. 
One can recognize beauty long be- 
fore one can define it. The child 
may have a keener esthetic sense 
than a professor of esthetics. So I 
am not going to take my own shot 
at Pegasus. Instead let me say that 
I have selected these utterances be- 
cause they closely accord with the 
subject as I propose developing it 
here. 

Why do we try to define poetry 
at all? And why do we feel that 
something is to be gained even 
when we know we are going to fail? 
Well, we fail for the very simple 
reason that poetry is in part emo- 
tion, and emotions are of their na- 
ture indefinable. Though the whole 
philosophy of Epicurus was based 
upon pleasure, the best that he 
could do in defining it was to say 
that it was the absence of pain. 
Neither he nor anybody else could 
define pain. 
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But poetry is, after all, emotion 
only in part. Emotion is an abso- 
lutely necessary ingredient, but an- 
other ingredient is thought which, 
fusing with the element of emotion, 
imposes form upon the poem. It is 
precisely because this element of 
thought is present that we are for- 
ever impelled to seek a definition of 
something which, from one aspect, 
looks as if it ought to be as defin- 
able as logic—which in fact is a 
kind of logic. But we are forever 
baffled because poetry is not only 
thought, and not even thought plus 
emotion, but thought and emotion 
in a, so to speak, hypostatic union. 

Poetry we must remember is no 
more than one of the arts, all of 
which have their own special func- 
tions in the creation of beauty. 
But when we talk about the crea- 
tion of beauty we must understand 
that though the artist is a true 
maker he is so by virtue of trying 
to make his creation correspond to 
his vision of beauty. In his most 
intense vision of beauty he is aware 
that beyond the beauty he perceives, 
is a glory compared with which the 
loveliness actually beheld is as a 
taper to the sun. In other words he 
has a concept of absolute beauty for 
which men have found no better 
name than God. 

We feel the same thing, of course, 
with regard to truth and goodness. 
Goodness would have no meaning 
were there not One alone who is 
good, even God. And while facts 
are truths, you have to have all the 
facts to have truth; and, could you 
gather them all together, you still 
would not have attained to the Ab- 
solute, for that, too, is in God. 

Our esthetes must, therefore, al- 
ways have in mind something be- 
yond experience, although they are 
limited to dealing with things with- 
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in our experience. This has always 
been apparent. Plato, for example, 
was haunted by the thought of the 
Absolute where Aristotle with su- 
perb clarity and common sense kept 
more strictly to facts. One feels in 
consequence a certain earthiness 
about him, as compared with Plato, 
and the reader of his Poetics must 
often have said, “Yes, this is an ex- 
ceedingly clever man, and he is 
making out his case very power- 
fully, but something is escaping 
him. What he says applies up to 2 
point, and nothing could be better 
than his discussion of Greek drama, 
which is what he has in mind. 
But even these tremendous trag- 
edies must be understood as being 
only among some of the fingers 
pointing to the skies; and Aristotle 
hardly seems to understand that at 
all.” 

A harder-boiled and much small- 
er Aristotle has defined music as 
the dragging of the tail of a dead 
horse across the entrails of a dead 
cat. 

But even that definition has 
some value, for though obviously 
far too narrow, it does admit the 
existence of the thing. Too many 
zsthetic theories—from Hegel to 
Croce—tend to destroy our convic- 
tion of the existence of beauty as an 
object, and reduce it to the subject. 
Accordingly it is nothing apart 
from our idea of it. Thus there is 
no beauty in a Botticelli at mid- 
night in an unlit room; no beauty 
in a tree growing on a completely 
uninhabited island. This is of 
course to make beauty depend upon 
the accident of apprehension. To 
the blind man there can never be 
any beauty in the Botticelli or the 
tree, and admittedly little to the 
man of deficient artistic sensibil- 
ities. But there is no use in telling 

















me that a Chopin sonata is not 
beautiful, just because a deaf man 
sits on my right and George F. Bab- 
bitt sits on my left. That they have 
a deficiency has nothing to do with 
the sufficiency of the music. And 
if the following lines are not beauti- 
ful to you the fault is yours and not 
Sir Philip Sidney’s. 


“The nightingale, as soon as April 
bringeth mn 

Unto her rested sense a perfect 
waking, 

While late bare earth, proud of 
new clothing, springeth, 

Sings out her woes, a thorn her 
song-book making, 

And mournfully bewailing, 

Her throat in tunes expresseth 

What grief her breast oppresseth, 

For Tereus’ force on her chaste 
will prevailing. 

O Philomela fair, O take some 
gladness, 

That here is juster cause of plaint- 
ful sadness: 

Thine earth now springs, mine 
fadeth; 

Thy thorn without, my thorn my 
heart invadeth.” 


But you may say, “Well, I don’t 
like that very much. What are you 
going to do about it?” And I might 
be tempted to answer, “Nothing can 
be done about it.” But I shall de- 
fer that answer for a while, and ask 
instead whether there is any poetry 
you do like. You will probably be 
ashamed to reply, “The poems of 
Eddie Guest,” but I daresay you 
will admit to liking Robert Service. 
All right; I do not object. I will not 
grant that either is a good poet, or 
that your liking them makes them 
good poets, but I will concede that 
there is something good in them, 
some beauty of simple melody in 
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the one, and of swinging vigor in 
the other, and that it is this good, 
this beauty, that you enjoy in them. 
There is no use in pretending to 
like what you do not like, but there 
is a great deal of use in trying to 
refine your taste until you have dis- 
covered the best. 

My answer as to how you are go- 
ing to do that must again be de- 
ferred for the present; but you 
could help yourselves at this point 
by storing your minds with pas- 
sages of unquestionably great verse, 
in accordance with Matthew Ar- 
nold’s suggestion. Such passages as 
those he quoted by way of example 
would become touchstones that 
would enable you to detect the 
shoddy and the second rate. It 
would be too much to recommend 
the memorizing of “Lycidas” or 
Spenser’s “Prothalamion,” but 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on Westmin- 
ster Bridge or Keats’s sonnet on the 
Elgin Marbles would serve as well. 
Or learn Campion’s lovely poem: 


“When thou must home to shades 
of underground, 
And there arrived, a new ad- 
miréd guest, 
The beauteous spirits do engirt 
thee round, 
White Iopé, blithe Helen, and 
the rest, 
To hear the stories of thy finished 
love 
From that smooth tongue whose 
music hell can move; 


“Then wilt thou speak of banquet- 
ing delights, 
Of masques and revels which 
sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges 
of knights, 
And all these triumphs for thy 
beauty’s sake; 
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When thou hast told these hon- 
ours done to thee, 

Then tell, O tell, how thou didst 
murder me!” 


Learn, too, the movement of Ed- 
mund Waller’s delicate silvern mu- 
sic, noting the perfection of its 
form, and the subtle appropriate- 
ness of its close. 


“Go, lovely Rose! 
Tell her, that wastes her time and 
me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


“Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended 
died. 


“Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 


“Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 
How small a part of time they 
share 
That are so wondrous sweet and 
fair!” 


This will do as a start. Now 
clear your mind of the notion that 
you can trust yourself as a kind of 
barometer in the case of poetry; 
cancel your membership in _ the 
Gooseflesh Society. I mean, do not 
trust your personal reactions too 
much; don’t suppose that because 
you happen to get a thrill out of a 
poem that it must be good. You 
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may thrill one day and not the next 
over a good poem; you may go all 
gooseflesh and feel delicious shud- 
ders over a demonstrably bad poem. 
I am one of the admirers of Emily 
Dickinson, but I do not believe one 
could rely upon even her exquisite 
sensitiveness if physical sensations 
were to be the only criterion and 
critical judgment were to be left out 
altogether. After reading the letter 
in which she wrote: “If I read a 
book and it makes my whole body 
so cold no fire can ever warm me, I 
know that is poetry. If I feel 
physically as if the top of my head 
were taken off, I know that is po- 
etry. These are the only ways I 
know it. Is there any other way?” 
—all I could find to say at first was 
“Dear me, Emily!” Then when I 
had sufficiently recovered myself I 
found I could answer her question. 
Is there any other way? There is. 
And that is the testing of it by the 
intellect. 

All knowledge of beauty as of 
other things comes of course to us 
through the senses. We must fur- 
ther limit the channels of beauty to 
the senses of sight and sound. Silk 
may be pleasant to the touch, a 
flower delightful to the smell, wine 
agreeable to the taste—but only by 
analogy can we say an odor is beau- 
tiful; and though silk, like the 
flower and the wine, may be beau- 
tiful to the sight, they can be beau- 
tiful only in that way. 

But, though beauty originates in 
the senses, it rises to the mind; and 
indeed is not beautiful until the 
mind has passed its judgment upon 
it, effected a union with it, and 
given ita curb and aform. To sur- 
render ourselves unconditionally to 
our emotions is always a danger- 
ous business. In art it is utterly 
disastrous, for above all else 














art calls for discipline, in fact 
is discipline, among other things. 
That is why Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie has well said that the 
greater the degree of inspiration, 
the greater is the degree of art that 
is demanded for its expression. 
The value of the emotion itself— 
which gives so many people besides 
Emily Dickinson the thrill which it 
ought to give--—is to be determined, 
therefore, by the value of the intel- 
lectual content fused with it. This, 
and the form of the work of art, is 
precisely the thing that is to be 
judged by the mind unless we are 
going to lose ourselves in a thicket 
of sensations only to find ourselves 
bogged at last in a swamp of senti- 
mentality. 


I hope I do not appear to be treat- 
ing the question too coldly, or to be 
underestimating the importance of 
the emotional element in poetry. 
Wordsworth, in his celebrated pref- 
ace to the Lyrical Ballads, writes, 
“Aristotle, I have been told, has 
said that poetry is the most philo- 
sophic of all writing.” (Aristotle 
didn’t, in point of fact, but only that 
poetry was more philosophical than 
history.) Nevertheless Wordsworth, 
quoting incorrectly, is nearer the 
truth than the man he quotes. Po- 
etry is one thing, and philosophy 
another: but poetry — anything 
beautiful, but more particularly the 
beauty of poetry—can go further in 
some ways than philosophy in the 
discovery of the truth, even though 
that discovery is not its proper busi- 
ness. And this is because of its 
union with emotion. Philosophy 
may be defined as common sense 
(though the definition would hard- 
ly apply to most modern philosoph- 
ical systems). Poetry may be de- 
fined—yes, in spite of my resolve I 
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find that I am attempting a defini- 
tion—poetry may be defined as un- 
common sense. Where philosophy 
is bound to proceed carefully, pick- 
ing its steps, towards its goal, po- 
etry can dart forward and seize 
truths to which philosophy cannot 
win. In this respect it might be 
compared to Revelation in the reli- 
gious meaning of the term; it is a 
sound instinct that makes us use 
the word “inspiration” for both 
processes. And while the intuitions 
of the poet cannot have the same 
validity as the word of the Lord 
given to His prophets; while they 
are momentary flashes of lightning 
instead of the sun’s illumination, 
the two things have, I believe, some- 
thing more than an analogical re- 
semblance to one another, though I 
must not be understood as confus- 
ing the natural with the supernat- 
ural. The difference perhaps is 
this: the prophet is directly in- 
spired by God; the poet indirectly; 
but it is worth pointing out that 
many of the most sublime prophet- 
ical utterances of Isaias and David 
are not only poetical but poetry by 
formal definition. And St. Paul 
quoting a Greek poet (Titus 1, xii.) 
refers to him as a “prophet.” 

I admit that poetry must submit 
to the judgment of her more cau- 
tious and slower-witted brother, 
philosophy; poetry must be re- 
strained, though not too much re- 
strained, by common sense. But 
Wordsworth knew what he was 
talking about when, after his incor- 
rect reference to Aristotle, he went 
on to say that the object of poetry 
is truth, “not standing upon exter- 
nal testimony. but carried alive into 
the heart by passion.” Truth, that 
is, which has been experienced. 

We all know, I suppose, how this 
can happen. We read a great line 
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of verse, such as Dante’s “In His 
will is our peace,” and at once we 
submit to it. No further argument 
is necessary; in fact the moment 
poetry begins to argue it loses its 
force. Its function is to demon- 
strate by virtue of being what it is, 
“not standing upon external testi- 
mony, but carried alive into the 
heart by passion.” 

Poetry is truth experienced. Phi- 
losophy can demonstrate truth, and 
force its conclusions upon a mind 
which may receive them reluctant- 
ly, and having so received them is 
of necessity compelled by them. 
But this is an acceptance without 
zest. Our natures are complicated, 
and though it is true that our minds 
are not free to disbelieve what has 
been demonstrated to them, we 
have all kinds of devices for resist- 
ing or rejecting the consequences of 
that demonstration. As Cardinal 
Newman once pointed out, men are 
not convinced solely by force of syl- 
logism. Even when we admit the 
conclusion of the syllogism we do 
not always act upon it. But then 
there may come a day when some- 
thing which we had long accepted 
in a listless fashion takes fire in our 
minds. It touches our imagina- 
tions, and we see, as we never had 
before, into the depths of (let us 
say) a religious doctrine, perceiv- 
ing its implications and ramifica- 
tions. It has now become operative 
for us. What was merely the truth 
before is now recognized as good 
and beauty as well. Truth has been 
carried alive into our hearts by pas- 
sion. 

To know that men and women 
fall in love is barren knowledge un- 
less we are ourselves in love with 
somebody. If we have never been 


in love, other people’s love affairs 
are almost incomprehensible and 
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It is quite a 
different matter when we share 


generally ridiculous. 


their experience. In fact the mo- 
ment we do share it we refuse alto- 
gether to admit that anyone had 
ever been in love before. This is 
the unique thing, the miracle that 
can happen only once. 

And the dear absurd lovesick boy 
is quite right. His experience is a 
unique thing. Every one of our ex- 
periences is unique; which is why 
the moral theologians say that, 
though moral principles are inflex- 
ible, no twe moral cases are exactly 
alike. It is because other people 
have had experiences something 
like our own that they can share 
our experiences; but it is because 
other people have never had experi- 
ences exactly like our own that we 
wish to share our own with them. 
The unique element in experience 
makes a man try to write poetry; 
the common element in experience 
makes people read poetry. 


“Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 
My fingers ache, my lips are 
dry; 
Oh! if you felt the pain I feel! 
But oh, who ever felt as I? 
No longer could I doubt him 
true— 
All other men may use deceit; 
He always said my eyes were blue, 
And often swore my lips were 


sweet.” 
—Walter Savage Landor. 


Experience then is of its nature 
incommunicable in full. Yet we 
must communicate it. How is this 
impossible task to be accomplished? 
Fully it cannot be done. Every 
poem is at best an approximation. 
The poet dreaming under the stars 
has an experience which he wishes 
to convey. Now it may happen in 

















rare cases that he is not seeking a 
reader. Some poets—like Emily 
Dickinson and Father Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins—avoided publication, 
but even they had small circles of 
friends to whom they showed what 
they wrote. Let us assume a cast- 
away on a desert island: a man 
might not merely have poetic expe- 
riences there but wish, in order to 
while away his time, or for the joy 
of creation, to give them form. In 
such an extreme hypothetical case, 
even there, where he positively 
knew that his poems could never 
be read, he would have to compose 
them in such a way as to convey 
what he had experienced, just as 
though he had a reader or lis- 
tener. ; 

The poet therefore is attempting 
to communicate the incommunica- 
ble. He will not make poetry if he 
merely attempts to describe his ex- 
perience. I cannot describe even a 
toothache. I might write pages 
about it, and at the end my reader 
will say, “Yes, I suppose it was 
something like my _ toothache, 
though not so bad.” But a poet 
might succeed—though it would be 
only to a certain extent—in com- 
municating his toothache to his 
readers. I cannot think of a poet 
who has actually done this; but 
take the following poem. Has not 
Thomas Hardy suffered vicariously, 
and does he not make us suffer, 
too? 


“THE BLINDED Birp 


“So zestfully canst thou sing? 
And all this indignity, 
With God’s consent, on thee! 
Blinded ere yet a-wing 
By the red-hot needle thou, 
I stand and wonder how 
So zestfully thou canst sing! 
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“Resenting not such wrong, 
Thy grevious pain forgot, 
Eternal dark thy lot, 
Groping thy way life long, 
After that stab of fire; 
Enjailed in pitiless wire; 
Resenting not such wrong! 


“Who hath charity? This bird. 
Who suffereth long and is kind, 
Is not provoked, though blind 
And alive ensepulchred? 

Who hopeth, endureth all things? 
Who thinketh no evil, but sings? 
Who is divine? This bird.” 


How has the poet achieved his 
object? How does a poet ever 
achieve his object? In so far as he 
does achieve it, it is by using all the 
resources of language in such a 
way as to make us feel something 
of what he has felt. There must be 
an intellectual content for our own 
faculties of memory and judgment 
to hold on to, but that is not enough. 
He must bewitch us simultaneously 
through our senses, and the poetry 
must enter, if at all, through our 
nerves as well as through our 
brains. The sense of the poem has 
to be imparted through its sound— 
and the sound will include meter, 
stanza, pattern and rime as well as 
phrase and the chiming of word 
against word. What the poet has 
to do, in short, is to enchant us as 
he himself has been enchanted. 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie in his 
Theory of Poetry has clearly de- 
scribed this process. But he goes 
on to write that “poetic beauty is 
the effect produced in us by the ac- 
complishment of certain things— 
those things, in fact, which I have 
been broadly describing as charac- 
teristics of the poetic world. If this 
be so, it is fair to say that the gov- 
erning purpose of poetry is not to 
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be beautiful; but that the beauty of 
poetry is the sign that it has 
achieved its purpose.” That is bril- 
liantly expounded; but is strongly 
tinged with the ideas of Croce, who 
appears to deny beauty to things, 
and would leave to beauty no real- 
ity outside of our intuition of it. 

Such a doctrine, if really em- 
braced, would destroy poetry by de- 
priving it of all reality. The poet is 
indeed concerned not with the pret- 
ty. He may use the grotesque or 
the ugly. And yet the result may 
be beauty. But it is beautiful not 
merely because he has made it 
beautiful, but rather the poem is 
beautiful because he has already 
seen the pretty, the ugly or the gro- 
tesque in relation to a concept of 
beauty. He is always painfully 
aware not only that what he has 
done to embody his experience of 
beauty is not nearly good enough— 
because of his inability perfectly to 
control the medium in which he 
works—but that there is a further 
beauty suggested by the beauty he 
has actually seen that is still more 
glorious than the beauty he has en- 
compassed. 

Yet I must not appear to be push- 
ing the argument too far. There is 
another element in the creation of 
poetry which is too often forgotten 
by critics and poets themselves. 
The poet does indeed have an expe- 
rience which is the basis of his 
poem; but it is only the basis, for 
the experience itself is not complete 
until the poem has been completed. 
Just as he acts upon the emotions 
of others by his rhythms and rimes, 
so he is intoxicated by his words 
while he is putting them together. 
Every poet must know that the 
poem he writes is, as a rule, not the 
poem he sets out to write: if only 
too often he fails to do what he 
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wants to do, sometimes the poem 
runs away with him. He intended 
an ode and it turned out a triolet; 
yes, but sometimes when he intend- 
ed a triolet it turned out an ode. The 
medium he is handling is indeed 
hard to control, but the emotions 
that control him are in a state of 
turmoil, changing their direction at 
every moment. And to a greater 
extent than is recognized they are 
evoked by the words he is using to 
convey his original experience. 


These are some of the appalling 
difficulties attending the creation of 
poetry which, I repeat, even when 
most successful, can only be a faint 
hint of what the poet has under- 
gone. But what it is possible to 
achieve is, despite its inadequacy, 
the greatest thing of which human- 
ity is capable, the closest approach 
to essential beauty. 

For this reason men have always 
been fiercely critical towards po- 
etry. They expect so much from it 
that bad verse instantly perishes, 
just as good verse is the most en- 
during of all things. We simply 
cannot tolerate anything less than 
excellence here. We accept com- 
plaisantly enough any amount of 
mediocre prose in private letters, in 
newspapers and magazines, or in 
books, for we recognize that it may 
be very useful to us even if it is not 
first-rate. But only the first-rate in 
verse has any value. What is not 
very good positively disgusts us. 

Ultimately the purpose of prose is 
mundane, and of poetry supra-mun- 
dane. That is why classical art, de- 
spite its triumphant perfection, its 
resignation, its restraint and its 
calm, cannot satisfy our souls. We 
break out into recurring revolts of 
Romanticism and Symbolism, all of 
which are attempts to come to grips 

















with the reality behind appearances. 
We are not satisfied with the thing, 
but demand the significance of the 
thing. 


“Nox Nocti InpIcaT SCIENTIAM 


“When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere; 
So rich with jewels hung, that Night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride ap- 
pear; 


“My soul her wings doth spread, 
And heavenward flies, 
The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the 
skies. 


“For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 


“No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 
Removed far from our human 
sight, 


“But if we steadfast look, 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowl- 
edge learn. 


“It tells the conqueror 
That far-stretch’d power, 
Which his proud dangers traffic for, 
Is but the triumph of an hour. 


“That from the farthest North, 
Some nation may, 
Yet undiscover’d, issue forth, 
And o’er his new-got conquest 
sway. 


“Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice, 
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May be let out to scourge his sin, 
Till they shall equal him in vice. 


“And then they likewise shall 
Their ruin have; 
For as yourselves your empires fall, 
And every kingdom hath a 
grave. 


“Thus those celestial fires, 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires 
And all the pride of life, confute. 


“For they have watch’d since first 
The World had birth: 
And found sin in itself accursed, 
And nothing permanent on 
earth.” 


It was King David who provided 
Habington with the title of this 
poem, who said, speaking for all 
poets, “When I behold him, I with 
his beauty shall be satisfied.” For 
the supreme beauty is God, Who is 
Beauty itself; and the beauty we be- 
hold in the world is nothing else, 
according to St. Thomas, than “a 
similitude of the divine Beauty.” 
And M. Maritain adds, “That is why 
it tends to carry the soul beyond 
created things.” 

All of us are conscious at times 
of an immeasurable longing—and 
this, whether the fact be recog- 
nized or not, is for God. The Scho- 
lastic philosophers tell us that all 
things long for God according to 
their nature: that when the stone 
falls to the ground and the flame 
rises upward, they do so seeking 
God, Who has kindled “the love 
that moves the sun and other stars.” 

Nowhere has this idea been bet- 
ter put than by that lost mystic, the 
French poet Baudelaire: “It is this 
undying instinct for the beautiful 
which makes us look upon the 
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Earth and all its shows as a hint, 
as a confidential message from 
Heaven. The unquenchable thirst 
for all that lies beyond what life re- 
veals is the most living proof of our 
immortality. It is at once through 
poetry and beyond poetry, through 
and beyond music, that the soul 
catches sight of the splendors which 
reign beyond the tomb; and when 
an exquisite poem brings the tears 
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to the eyelids, those tears are not 
the proof of excessive enjoyment, 
they are far rather the sign of an 
irritated melancholy, of an impor- 
tunity of the nerves, of a nature 
exiled in the imperfect, which 
would jump all intervention, and 
snatch, even here on earth, an un- 
veiled paradise.” + 


1 Quoted in Jacques Maritain’s Philosophy 
of Art. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


DESERTION 


By ELEeEANor DOWNING 


EAUTY has been my angel, setting wide 

The prison-portals, striking from my feet 

The cruel chains, and through the darkened street 
Leading me surely to where friends abide. 
Beauty has been the comrade at my side, 

Loyal through tempest and through desert-heat, 

Sharing my eager dreams, my wine and meat,— 
Sharing my hunger and the dreams that died. 


But now the word my angel has forgot, 
The word that snapped the iron bonds apart, 
The way through shadow to a lighted door; 
And now my comrade, faint and stricken sore, 
With failing voice and eyes that know me not, 


Leans all his helpless weight against my heart. 














* 





A CHRISTMAS EVE EXPERIENCE 
By B. CALDERBANK, O.S.F.C. 


@CARCELY a ruin of monastery, 
priory, or ancient church re- 
mains in England but has its local 
legends and tales of ghostly forms 
that still frequent its precincts. 
The days are gone when the reli- 
gious made their cloisters busy 
hives of labor: when monks grew 
old and blind in working upon il- 
luminated pages of missals and 
Books of Hours: when their scribes 
were the principal chroniclers of 
current events. The days are gone 
when the choir resounded with the 
richly-sung psaltery of David; and 
the chancel was the scene of superb 
ceremonies as the various feasts 
came round. The days are gone 
when the monks taught peasant 
and serf the arts of agriculture, and 
converted waste lands into rich and 
smiling pasture grounds. But, if 
we are to believe local traditions, 
the old monks still revisit the 
scenes of their labors, sighing over 
glories that have departed like 
themselves; and, perchance, seek- 
ing for a means to convey to mod- 
erns some secrets of that past. 
Such were the thoughts that 
came to my mind last Christmas 
eve as I arrived at Dorchester, 
where once stood a priory of Augus- 
tinian Canons. To-day the village 
has dwindled into insignificance, 
and there reigns a peaceful quie- 
tude that seems a legacy from its 
religious days of old. It is a village 
that has lost its soul. The main 


street, no longer cobbled, but well 
macadamized, reéchoes not to the 
horn of the four-in-hand stage- 
coach but to the honk-honk of auto- 





mobiles that speed through it be- 
tween London and Oxford. Here 
and there among the stones of its 
ancient cottages may be found one 
which seems to be out of its ele- 
ment—a stone probably filched 
from the priory buildings when the 
Canons were expelled, and their 
buildings became the legitimate 
sport of villagers and weather. 
The priory church still stands, and 
does duty as the Protestant parish 
church. Its niches are bare, where 
once stood the figures of prophets 
and of saints. It looks cold, som- 
ber and desolate, as though weight- 
ed with the associations of twelve 
centuries of hoary time. 

Darkness had fallen when I ar- 
rived. It threw an additional pall 
of mystery over the desolate look- 
ing priory church. Scurrying clouds 
raced across a watery moon. The 
wind whistled through the leafless 
elms like a gale through the weath- 
ered shrouds of a tea-trade clipper. 
Owls were screeching dolefully in 
the old square tower of the church. 
The tiny lamps in cottage and shop 
added to the surrounding gloom. 
Surely, I thought, what a fit setting 
for a ghostly legend or some weird 
local tradition! 

I was on “supply” work. The 
parish priest had died very sudden- 
ly; and the ecclesiastical superiors 
had not yet been able to appoint his 
successor. My duty was to give the 
small congregation the benefit of 
Holy Mass and Benediction in the 
cycle of Feasts from Christmas to 
the Epiphany, together with the in- 
tervening Sundays. Accordingly I 
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made my way to the Catholic 
Church, dedicated to St. Birinus, 
first and last Bishop of Dorchester, 
who ruled there in the eleventh cen- 
tury before his see was incorporat- 
ed with that of Lincoln. The 
church was built in 1849, at a time 
when the faith, kept alive by wan- 
dering priest and French émigré, 
was just beginning to hope for bet- 
ter days. Its garden is laved by the 
sluggish Thames which seems to 
have gathered to itself some of the 
sleepiness and general air of desola- 
tion which pervades the village. 
But when the river is in flood it in- 
undates the whole garden: and it 
was a boast of the late rector that, 
on one occasion, his brother, who 
had been paying him a visit, was 
able to embark on a skiff at the 
front door and go to London all the 
way by water. 

The presbytery contains part of a 
much older building, wherein still 
remains a  priest’s hiding-hole, 
masked by a fireplace on the 
ground-floor. Although so simple 
and surrounded by an atmosphere 
of seclusion, the presbytery is still 
a Mecca for all lovers of the famous 
Canon Barry. It was here that he 
spent so many years writing those 
novels and historical studies which 
have made his name a household 
word amongst English-speaking 
Catholics. 

Nor are tales wanting which tell 
of a ghost that may be heard or seen 
within its cold and plain interior. I 
did not give credence to them, as re- 
gards the church and presbytery— 
possibly because I am dubious 
about such visitations, unless I have 
my own personal experience of 
them. 

Whatever be the truth about the 
presbytery ghost, there are numer- 
ous ghostly tales about the desolate 
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and gloomy-looking Augustinian 
priory church. Many, doubtless, 
are merely the result of imagina- 
tion or late hours at the village inn. 
But amongst them there is one 
which seems to have more substan- 
tial truth behind it. 

Many years ago, so the story 
goes, a lady visitor was accidentally 
locked in the church after a winter 
evening service. Realizing her 
plight, she did all she could to at- 
tract attention. But in vain. The 
villagers are loath to be near the 
place after dark. The young men 
and maidens do not choose its quiet 
graveyard wherein to whisper the 
old, yet ever new, tale of love. 
Finding escape impossible, the lady 
decided to make herself comfort- 
able. She secured cushions from 
some of the pews, made a rough bed 
of them, and settled herself to sleep. 
After some time she was awakened 
by a strong glare. Looking around, 
she saw the choir and chancel were 
a blaze of light. Whilst wondering 
what it might mean, she saw issu- 
ing from the vestry a long proces- 
sion of monks robed in brightly- 
shining garments. Two by two 
they walked into the choir, took up 
their positions in the stalls, and be- 
gan to chant the Divine Office. She 
afterwards described the singing as 
the sweetest imaginable, as the al- 
ternate verses of the Psalms seemed 
to float melodiously from side to 
side of the choir. She listened spell- 
bound. At length the singing 
ceased; the monks vanished; and 
the chancel and choir were again 
plunged in darkness. She fell 
asleep, and did not waken until the 
sexton opened the church for early 
morning service, when she told him 
of her experience. He said she was 
the first he had heard of who had 
seen it, but the lights and the 














singing had been seen and heard 
before. 

The room which I was to occupy 
as a bedroom had a window, from 
which I could just see the gaunt 
outline of the priory church. As I 
went to bed I gazed across at it, and 
recalled some of the village tales I 
had heard. I had been asleep for 
some time when I was awakened by 
singing. It came clear, sweet and 
low. Monks were chanting the Di- 
vine Office—Matins and Lauds, be- 
fore the Midnight Mass. I heard the 
cantors intone the Antiphon: Gloria 
in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax ho- 
minibus bone voluntatis, Alleluia, 
Alleluia. The alternate sides of the 
choir took up the Benedictus. The 
singing was truly most sweet. The 
time was half an hour before mid- 
night. I pinched myself and shook 
myself to see if I were awake or 
dreaming. No! I was wide-awake. 
I jumped out of bed and rushed to 
the window. There was no light 
in the chancel, but as I stood there 
the voices died away, and an organ 
pealed out a soft air as though a 
prelude to angelic hosts around 
Bethlehem. Then all was silence. 
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I went back to bed, and slept 
soundly. After my three Masses on 
Christmas morning, when the 
housekeeper brought in my break- 
fast, I thought I would ask her 
whether the Protestants had a mid- 
night service at Christmas. I feared 
I might frighten her if I related my 
experience. She looked at me and 
said: “Why are you asking, Fa- 
ther?” “Well,” said I, “I heard 
some chanting of the Divine Office 
about half-past eleven last night.” 
“Oh! So did we,” she said, “and 
wasn’t it really beautiful?” I then 
remarked that it sounded like a 
large choir of monks. “So it was,” 
she replied, her face beaming with 
pleasure. “But I hope,” she said, 
“that it did not disturb you.” I said 
it had given me great pleasure. 

“My husband was delighted to 
have been so successful,” she said. 

“So successful,” I said, “What 
do you mean?” “Well, he has so 
often tried to get a foreign station 
on our radio, and last night he 
managed to pick up a broadcast 
from some German abbey, which 
was having the whole of its mid- 
night service broadcast”! 








WHITHER, EDUCATION ? 


By JoHN SCHOLAR 


OME few months ago the De- 
partment of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion held its annual convention in 
Washington. The leaders of edu- 
cational thought were paraded as 
speakers before an audience slight- 
ly less distinguished, in whose 
hands, it is said, rests the respon- 
sibility of educating some 15,000,- 
000 of our young people. 

It was with keen interest that the 
discussions of the convention were 
followed. To a student of Catholic 
education the various theories and 
problems discussed had an especial 
interest. He necessarily realized, 
and more surely than ever, the sharp 
differences that exist between his 
philosophy of education and that 
of the public schools. To anyone 
whose Weltanschauung has been 
formed by Scholasticism the words 
of Chesterton, that “education to- 
day has lost its way,” seemed more 
apposite than ever. 

There is confusion, admittedly, in 
the high places. Hardly two men 
agree on anything, save when by 
prearrangement they find them- 
selves on the same side of a debat- 
ed issue. The lack of leadership is 
by some speakers openly deplored; 
but others maintain that we have 
more leadership to-day than ever 
before, for our leadership is collec- 
tive and not depending on a prophet 
or a Messiah. On one issue alone 
all seemed agreed, that is, that ed- 
ucation to-day is in a muddle, badly 
in need of revision and readjust- 
Our education is not in 
It is too much 


ment. 
touch with life. 





parceled out into hours and periods 
and credits, as if life likewise came 
at one in pieces, and as if the diplo- 
ma of the educated man were really 
made up of the number of hours 
spent in the class room. As a rem- 
edy for this condition some advo- 
cate broader channels of the “unit 
plan” curriculum; others insist 
that our present social conditions 
demand even closer specialization. 
Prominent philosophers of educa- 
tion propose the “free school” 
wherein the student would find his 
own adaptation to life as far as pos- 
sible; others, again, demand a 
school of “indoctrination” that 
would pass on to our children the 
heritage of the past. In both these 
schools, however, to use the words 
of Professor R. L. Finney, “the dice 
of their conclusions are to be load- 
ed,” for, by no stretch of the imag- 
ination can the pupil lead the teach- 
er in matters of which he is ez-pro- 
fesso ignorant. There is general 
agreement to the effect that our 
schools must teach our youth to 
think for themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, some one with an eye to sta- 
tistics spoils this fine idea by his 
ably supported contention that a 
very great percentage of our chil- 
dren can never be taught to think 
for themselves; their natural en- 
dowments do not warrant that 
hope, be it ever so laudable. 

We do not intend here to quarrel 
with these proposed changes in 
methods of teaching or in curricu- 
lum construction. The anxiety to 
improve matters and the zeal for 
further scientific research every- 




















where in evidence—all that is to be 
highly commended. What we do 
consider deplorable is that such 
confusion prevails amongst our 
leaders of education in the most 
fundamental aims of education—in 
the philosophy of life upon which 
all true education should firmly 
rest. 

There is one end of education to 
which unanimous agreement is 
given, namely, social efficiency. 
This aim, they say, covers the 
ideals of our democracy and satis- 
fies all our social aspirations. It is 
a broad term, this social efficiency. 
If one were to ask that it be defined 
and limited to something more in- 
telligible, there would probably be 
no response. Unquestionably, the 
ideals of our democracy should 
form the basis of this social effi- 
ciency; but democracy is to-day 
charged with failure by not a few 
of the educators themselves. Cer- 
tainly, our democratic problems, if 
not ideals, are no longer what they 
were twenty-five years ago. Our 
industrial, economic, political and 
social changes have undoubtedly 
forced upon our attention a new set 
of problems with which the schools 
must deal. It is not enough that we 
hold fast to the old ideals of a fal- 
tering democracy, we must also 
keep abreast of democracy’s con- 
stant changes and thus keep our 
young socially efficient. 

There is serious danger, however, 
lest education go too far along with 
the changes of the day. For, upon 
closer inspection democracy seems 
to be in love with socialism. It is 
said that “the rugged individualism 
of the nineties is gone forever. Em- 
phasis on the large group as op- 
posed to the small group conscious- 
ness has become imperative. Loy- 
alty to the family must be merged 
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into loyalty to the community... 
The citizen of the future must be 
the citizen of the world.” + Anxious 
eyes are more and more turning to 
Washington for a solution of our 
many problems that were once tak- 
en care of locally. Our democratic 
life is in a state of flux. The ears 
of our philosophers and educators 
cannot endure the word static. As 
long as we have change there is also 
the chance for progress. Conse- 
quently, there must be no fixed 
dogma of doctrine, no habits that 
may get us into a rut, no permanent 
principles of morals; rather, we 
must keep open-minded, free of 
definite mores, always eager to solve 
the challenging problems of this 
new day. “The morals must under- 
go fundamental revision; new con- 
ceptions of right and wrong must 
be forged; and human character it- 
self must assume unwonted 
forms.” 2 

What, then, can social efficiency 
mean in such a democracy? One 
speaker at the convention reflecting 
upon this question said with star- 
tling frankness that “education ac- 
cording to democratic ideals aims 
at nothing in particular, its work 
and aim should be merely to keep 
up with democracy’s fluctuations.” 
So, the greatest system of schools 
the world has ever known must be 
dedicated to nothing more sound 
and substantial than this incon- 
trollable flux of social changes. In 
these schools all are to be made so- 
cially efficient according as_ the 
times change, and all must be 
made to think for themselves that 
they may without authoritarianism 
solve their individual problems. 
“The day of authoritarianism, in 
the historical sense, is past. The 


1 The Tenth Yearbook, N. E. A., p. 13. 
2 Ibid., p. 9. 
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ordinary citizen must be trained to 
be skeptical of all that he reads and 
hears.” * Some even look favorably 
upon the developments taking place 
in Russia. There, too, an attempt 
is being made to start from scratch 
in all the important matters of life 
—there everything is doubted, ex- 
cept, the power of the Soviet. 

Nothing daunted because of these 
muddled conditions and lack of 
definite ideals, democracy is still 
somehow the Ubermacht deified, by 
which we are to lift ourselves up to 
the highest social status, just as one 
might lift himself up by his boot 
straps. Democracy in such con- 
stant flux, with nothing fixed and 
permanent to build on, seems to be 
a house built on the shifting sands 
of time. The family, recognized 
until lately as the basis of all so- 
cial order, is, we are told, “the most 
powerful of all our educational 
agencies, but it can scarcely be re- 
garded as an agency of better- 
ment.” * “By the spread of knowl- 
edge,” moreover, “man has reduced 
the birthrate by half, and through 
the advance of the sciences of hy- 
giene and medicine increased the 
average span of life by at least 
twenty years.” By 1950, it is prom- 
ised, our population will become 
practically stationary. “Then at 
last will the melancholy formula of 
Malthus be laid to rest forever... 
But the change in our conception 
of the ultimate constitution of mat- 
ter and the universe can scarcely 
be more significant for metaphysics 
than man’s conquest of power will 
be for ethics.” * 

These are the things that the 
constant flux of our democratic life 
and social efficiency will bring 
about. In other words, this is what 


4 Ibid., p. 20. 


8 Ibid., p. 15. 
5 Ibid., pp. 14, 15. 
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our children are being educated to 
hope for and to do. There seems 
to be no recognition of the fact that 
change is only an addition to, or a 
subtraction from, something that 
does not change, the substance; 
that only the accidentals of life 
change, but the essentials remain. 
There are things amid the flux of 
life as unchangeable as the multi- 
plication table: the ideals of truth 
and virtue, the yearnings of the 
mind and heart that aspire higher 
than social efficiency. If the ex- 
pected millennium should dawn 
upon us in 1950, can we hope then 
to check this flux of constant 
changes? Shall we then re-educate 
the young to the need of a higher 
birth rate? Or, will the unwanted 
static condition of a stationary pop- 
ulation come about of itself? If by 
that time local communities shall 
have merged completely into the 
Great Society, and the family be- 
come a broken unit, it is difficult to 
understand how we shall bring 
about motives inducing the youth 
of that day to practice self-sacrifice 
for the sake of the impersonal 
masses. Mere sentiments of patri- 
otism or loyalty to the race will not 
suffice to curb individual selfish- 
ness and greed, no more than they 
suffice in our own day. That sort 
of social efficiency can hardly bake 
any real bread. 

The mere mention of educating 
for “other-worldliness” is greeted 
with a smile or a sneer by these 
prophets of our day. They are too 
busy about the many things of this 
life, they say, to think of yet an- 
other world. They seem to think 
that to educate for other-worldli- 
ness implies that we should do 
nothing more in our schools than 
teach the children how to sit quiet- 
ly and learn well to play the much 

















abused harp. That, incidentally, 
may be as profitable as educating 
children to the fluctuating acciden- 
tals of life. Science, not other- 
worldliness, usurps the head-of-the- 
class réle in our schools. Within 
right proportions all true science 
should by all means be studied. 
But “the fundamental goals of edu- 
cation,” writes Professor Counts, 
“cannot be determined by scientific 
methods.” Science weighs and 
measures things, not ends and as- 
pirations. It calculates change and 
its effects as noticed in things, it 
cannot get beyond, to the in quo of 
these changes. 

In spite of science, man will al- 
ways be asking himself those trou- 
bling questions of life: Whence am 
1? Why am I here? and Whither am 
I destined? It is all very well to 
adapt ourselves to the accidental 
changes that come over society, but 
to do that alone is not enough. 
Something essentially unchange- 
able in human nature, in the indi- 
vidual as well as in society, will 
continue to build all true progress 
and culture upon a law as certain 
and permanent as the laws that 
govern the physical universe. The 
individual shall always build upon 
the foundation of virtue if he will 
aim at true perfection; the family 
must ever reckon with that perma- 
nency that true love exacts of its 
subjects; and society, if it would 
endure, will always be bound to re- 
spect whatever is right, good, and 
beautiful. These values of life do 
not change — unless, man is the 
mockery of Nature. 

It is said, however, that “the 
economy of scarcity is being dis- 
placed by an economy of surplus, 
of plenty, of comfort, of leisure. It 
is fairly obvious that the same spir- 
itual heritage can scarcely serve 
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men living under two such diverse 
forms of economy. Certain of the 
virtues of primitive, pioneering, 
agrarian America may well prove 
to be the vices of the society of the 
future” ... “Relativity must re- 
place absolutism in the realm of 
morals as well as in the spheres of 
physics and biology.” * That is pre- 
cisely what educating our youth to 
the changes of life implies. Edu- 
cators are serving on the Reception 
Committee welcoming the enemy in 
our midst. What is still consid- 
ered the rebellion of youth, the lax- 
ity of morals, instability of prin- 
ciples and godlessness—these are to 
be met with in a compromise; for, 
to-morrow they may prove to be 
virtues. If the ordinary citizen is 
to be skeptical of everything he 
reads and hears it is at least our 
privilege to doubt that the millen- 
nium will ever dawn if such prin- 
ciples are followed. Perhaps it is 
fortunate, after all, that so few peo- 
ple can be made to think for them- 
selves as long as such conclusions 
are likely to be arrived at by those 
thinking most intensely. 

We wonder how to-day anyone 
could write that because of the 
“new economy of surplus, of plenty, 
of comfort, of leisure” (unemploy- 
ment, yes), we need a new spiritual 
heritage. Possibly the conditions 
actually existing are to a large ex- 
tent the result of our muddled aims 
in education. Senator R. M. La Fol- 
lette, in his talk before the conven- 
tion, while not laying all the blame 
on our schools, did hold the schools 
in part responsible for our present 
economic depression. Our mis- 
takes, particularly those of the 
moral order, have a way of catch- 
ing up with us sooner or later. 
“Destroy the churches,” writes F. 

6 Ibid., pp. 16, 21. 
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W. Foerster (not a Catholic), “and 
you will be forced to build sena- 
toria.” Do away with justice, 
which always remains a virtue, and 
you shall have wild speculation, de- 
vious business methods, greed and 
a hoarding of wealth, oppression of 
the weak, racketeering, kidnaping, 
misery. So it is with all the vir- 
tues: temperance, chastity, charity, 
and all the others, none can be vices 
to-morrow; all must be lived up to 
at all times and everywhere, unless 
the individual or society wish to 
come to bad ends. The day must 
come—it seems in evidence now— 
when the new economy of ease and 
leisure shall be discarded as the 
Summum Bonum of life. 

Even granting that all our young 
could be made to think for them- 
selves and to fashion their own 
moral laws, would there not be rela- 
tivity within relativity? Or shall 
the Great Society of the future mil- 
lennium with its continual changes 
hope to quiet individual thinking, 
and, after all, determine the dogmas 
and the morals of the new day? 
Without these no society be it ever 
so great can exist. Surely there 
must always be a strong and pre- 
cise definition of the meum and 
tuum, of the rights of the individ- 
ual and society; there must be re- 
sponsibility to duties according to 
a definite law founded upon some- 
thing more firm than the changes 
of to-day and to-morrow. Other- 
wise we may as well pull down our 
crowded prisons—do away with our 
police force, and allow everyone to 
live according to his relative no- 
tions of right and wrong. 

If the new order, the new reli- 
gion demanded, and the new social 
efficiency (the goal of our educa- 
tion), can ever mean anything to 
humanity they must take into cog- 
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nizance the Commandments — at 
least the last seven of them. For 
even irreligious schools are bound 
by natural law. The theories of 
the new mathematico-physics and 
biology cannot become the modus 
vivendi for us average mortals. We, 
too, are egocentric and must know 
why we should curb ourselves and 
deny ourselves for the sake of a so- 
ciety made up of individuals, the 
vast majority of whom we have not 
so much as seen. Neither is work- 
ing for selfish gain all-satisfying. 
Shall we, then, turn to the Space- 
Time deity in our stress, and work 
with patience, courage and love for 
this Illimitable Absence of Being? 

Man must anchor to something 
deeper than the relativity of our 
day. “The reason is that men, cre- 
ated by God to His image and like- 
ness and destined for Him Who is 
infinite perfection, realize to-day 
more than ever . . . the insufficiency 
of earthly goods to produce true 
happiness either for the individual 
or for the nations. And hence they 
feel more keenly in themselves the 
impulse towards a perfection that 
is higher. But many of them, it 
would seem, with too great insist- 
ence on the etymological meaning 
of the word, pretend to draw edu- 
cation out of human nature itself 
and evolve it by its own unaided 
powers . . . Such easily fall into er- 
ror, becoming attached exclusively 
to the passing things of earth.” 
These words of Pius XI. seem al- 
most prophetic: “Avoiding the 
muddled superficiality of those who 
perhaps would have found the nec- 
essary had they not gone in search 
of the superfluous,” we will do well 
to, “Prove all things, (and) hold 
fast that which is good.”" 


7? Encyclical, Christian Education, 
Thess., v., 21. 


and I. 














A SHEPHERDY LAD 
By Liam P. CLancy 


“ISN’T Herod I'd be, or a man of his crew, 
Did I live in those days,—but a shepherd-lad, too; 
And out on the hills I’d be tending me fold 
When the angel stepped down from the sky, as ’tis told. 


What way would I be—kilt with fright, overwrought 

At the sight and the sound? Sure, I haven’t a thought! 
But since faith maketh strong, it’s meself that should run 
To the househeen * where Mary bent over her Son. 


*Tisn’t myrrh I’d be bringing, and ’tisn’t bright gold; 

But I’d bring the best lamb that was yeaned in me fold. 

And ’twould give Him more joy, and it licking His hand, 
Than their myrrh and their gold and their frankincense grand! 


The kings that were wise, and had riches forby, 
Might be well in their way: I’m not jealous—not I! 
But I’d wager ten dollars—that’s as rich as I am— 
That He’d liefer have me and me woolly wee lamb! 


*Tisn’t Herod I'd be, if my being I had 

In those far away days,—but a shepherdy lad. 

And it’s He’d have the joy, and the lift of surprise, 
And He getting that lamb with the mild, melting eyes! 


1 Pronounced: How-sheen: Little house. 














GANDHIJI THE BELOVED 


By ELizaBetu S. KITE 


E eyes of the world have been 

fixed once again upon the frail 
form of Mahatma Gandhi, this time 
lying on a cot under a mango tree 
in the courtyard of a British jail in 
India. At first it seemed they had 
killed him—not the English—his 
own people. He consents to live 
only on condition that the caste 
Hindus make good their hastily ob- 
tained adherence to the principle of 
equal suffrage for Untouchables. 
The Damoclean sword still hangs 
suspended. At any moment the 
death fast may recommence. It all 
depends upon the good faith of the 
Hindus. Gandhi smiles as he re- 
freshes himself with grape juice 
and music for he knows that he 
holds in his frail hands a weapon 
mightier than the accumulated con- 
tempt and scorn to which centuries 
of religious fanaticism have given 
sanction. The name of that weap- 
on is self-suffering. 

Self-suffering in the form of ab- 
stention from food is no new weap- 
on in the hands of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi. He began its use long ago in 
South Africa. He used it with tell- 
ing effect during the 1921-1922 Non- 
coéperation campaign following the 
tragic shedding of blood at Chauri 
Chaura. He has not hesitated to 
use it in his own home when it was 
necessary to bring about acceptance 
of some unwelcome truth. His gen- 
tle and beloved wife, Kasterbai Gan- 
dhi, held out on one occasion for 
two weeks against her husband’s 
fast before she could bring herself 
to take into her home a little Un- 





touchable girl as an adopted daugh- 
ter. 

The Mahatma’s first public fast 
in India took place in February, 
1922. The principles underlying his 
act were carefully explained by him 
to the people in the pages of Young 
India". The event which forced it 
was that already alluded to of 
Chauri Chaura. 

Gandhi had carried forward the 
movement of non-codperation to 
the point where he felt it safe to 
allow the inhabitants of one well 
prepared district, that of Bardoli in 
Gujerat, to enter upon mass Civil 
Disobedience by refusing to pay 
taxes. India was in the first fervor 
of her belief that Swaraj (self-rule 
in distinction to British raj or rule) 
was on the point of becoming fact 
under the leadership of the Mahat- 
ma, whom many looked upon as 
possessing supernatural powers. 
He himself believed that Indians 
would develop the spiritual forti- 
tude necessary to bear without ha- 
tred or retaliation the suffering that 
would inevitably follow so overt an 
act. Bardoli had been preparing it- 
self for three years for this moment. 
It was proud of the distinction con- 
ferred upon it to open the non-vio- 
lent fight while the rest of India 
waited, like an army in training, 

1A weekly published by Mahatma Gandhi 
in three languages, Hindi, Gujerati and Eng- 
lish. When not suppressed it has been the 
mouthpiece through which he speaks to In- 
dia. He took it over from Lajpat Rai in Oc- 
tober, 1919, and established its headquarters 
at Ahmenabad. His conditions were that it 


should be made to pay for itself “without the 


curse of advertisements.” To the surprise of 


everyone he succeeded. 




















ready at signal to join the fray. 
As the call to action was about to 
be given news came of what Gandhi 
calls “the crime of Chauri Chaura,” 
where the aggressors were Indians. 
It was a dagger-thrust which pene- 
trated his inmost soul. Instantly 
he revoked the orders. Consterna- 
tion seized his followers all over In- 
dia. Gandhi did not waver. “Mass 
Civil Disobedience,” he wrote, “for 
becoming successful, requires a 
non-violent atmosphere.” It was 
clear to him that India was not 
ready for the great experiment. 
The humiliation was bitter. He was 
called “turncoat,” “backslider.” It 
made no difference. He wrote: 


“The drastic reversal of practical- 
ly the whole aggressive program 
may be politically unsound and un- 
wise, but there is no doubt that it is 
religiously sound, and I venture to 
assure the doubters that the coun- 
try will have gained by my humilia- 
tion and confession of error... . 

“Let the opponent glory in our 
humiliation or so-called defeat... 
It is better to be charged with cow- 
ardice than to be guilty of sin 
against God. . . . I must undergo 
personal cleansing. I must become 
a fitter instrument . . . My prayers 
must have much deeper truth and 
humility . . . and for me there is 
nothing more helpful and cleansing 
than a fast accompanied by the 
necessary mental codperation...A 
fast undertaken for fuller self-ex- 
pression, for attainment of the 
spirit’s supremacy over the flesh, is 
a most powerful factor. .. . After 
deep consideration, therefore, I am 
imposing on myself a five days con- 
tinuous fast permitting myself wa- 
ter. It commenced on Sunday eve- 
ning, it ends on Friday evening... 
I have in mind the anxious pain 
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even the five days fast will cause 
many friends; but I can no longer 
postpone the penance nor lessen it. 

“T urge coworkers not to copy my 
example. The motive in their case 
will be lacking. I hope no one will 
join me in fasting, either through 
false sympathy or an ignorant con- 
ception of the spiritual value of 
fasting. 

“All fasting and all penance must 
as far as possible be secret. But my 
fasting is both a penance and a pun- 
ishment, and a punishment has to 
be public. It is a penance for me 
and a punishment for those... who 
have ... sinned ... the only way 
love punishes is by suffering.” 


While Gandhi fasted, Bardoli and 
the rest of India, with sinking 
hearts, paid their taxes. This sud- 
den change of policy, or rather, 
what appeared to be a change, 
caused a momentary weakening of 
the people’s faith in their leader. 
This was England’s opportunity. 
The idol, she believed, had fallen. 
At last she could act. Rumor at 
once became rife of Gandhi’s arrest. 
But for this emergency he had long 
prepared his people. “If I am Ar- 
rested” had appeared as the head- 
ing of an editorial months before. 
He had written: ; 


“It would be disgracing me if the 
people lost their equilibrium on my 
arrest. The nation can achieve 
nothing merely in depending on me. 
. . . It is useless to find fault with 
Government. We get what govern- 
ment we deserve. . . . Non-codpera- 
tion is the people’s determination to 
improve.” 


Gandhi in this article goes on to 
develop India’s course of action if 
their leader is taken from them. 
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But now, in March, 1922, with ar- 
rest imminent, he spoke with great- 
er power. There were to be no 
hartals (abstention from work), no 
demonstrations but “the construc- 
tive work of the Congress going on 
with clock-like regularity and the 
speed of a Punjab express”; na- 
tional schools must be opened; Hin- 
dus, Moslems and Untouchables 
must work lovingly together; all In- 
dia must spin, weave and wear kad- 
dar. In the end he gave his reasons 
for desiring arrest. First, because 
it would destroy the superstition of 
his possessing supernatural powers; 
second, it would prove the ability of 
India to carry on without him, be- 
sides, it would give him rest, which 
he says, “perhaps I deserve.” 

The atmosphere in India grew 
tense. Cablegrams were flashing 


back and forth between the vice- 
regal palace in Delhi and No. 10 
Downing Street, London. Work as 


usual went on at the Ashram, but 
anxiety was stamped on every face. 
At ten-thirty on the night of the 
tenth of March the arrest came. His 
friends took note that Gandhi him- 
self was almost “bursting with the 
weight of his simple and childlike 
joy.” The children came trooping 
for his blessing; his favorite Guje- 
rati hymn was sung; he encouraged 
all by his “sprightliness and abun- 
dant joy”—then he gave himself up 
to arrest. 

The trial took place on the 18th. 
Gandhi was his own counsel. He 
pleaded guilty. His “Statement” 
was a brief but telling summary of 
his life and the principles that di- 
rected it. In closing he said: 


“I am here to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty 
that can be inflicted upon me for 
what in law is a deliberate crime 
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and what to me appears to be the 
highest duty of the citizen.” 

Addressing the Judge, Gandhi 
continued: 


“The only course left open to you 
is either to resign your post... if 
you feel the law you are called upon 
to administer is an evil and that I 
am innocent, or to inflict on me the 
severest penalty, if you believe ... 
my activities are injurious to the 
public weal.” 


The “Judgment” in the case is an 
interesting document. The Judge 
said in part: 


“The law is no respecter of per- 
sons. Nevertheless it will be impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that .. . in 
the eyes of millions of your coun- 
trymen you are a great patriot and 
a great leader. Even those who dif- 
fer from you in politics look upon 
you as a man of high ideals and of 
noble and even of saintly life... 
There are probably few people in 
India who do not regret that you 
should have made it impossible for 
any government to leave you at lib- 
erty. ... Six years ...I feel it my 
duty to pass upon you. If the 
course of events in India should 
make it possible for Government to 
reduce the period . .. no one would 
be better pleased than I...” 


Serious illness later developed. 
Gandhi was removed to a hospital 
and every care taken by the Govern- 
ment to restore him to health. Eng- 
land had no wish to have him die 
in prison. He was offered release 
in less than a year from his confine- 
ment. Gandhi was very grateful to 
his physicians for the attention 
shown him. Release, however, he 

















would not accept until it was made 
unconditional. This was finally ac- 
corded him. 


The longest fast ever made by the 
Mahatma was during the summer 
of 1924. Hindu-Moslem differences 
had reached an acute stage and ef- 
fectually stopped the constructive 
work of the National Congress. 
Every effort of the Mahatma had 
proved powerless to harmonize dif- 
ferences when he resorted to his old 
weapon of self-suffering. He wrote: 


“Whether we are Hindus or Mus- 
sulmans or what does not matter. 
The spirit of democracy which we 
want to spread throughout India 
cannot be spread by violence wheth- 
er verbal or physical... .” 


This fast lasted three weeks. It 
ceased only when the warring lead- 
ers had brought themselves to a 
point of unity which answered, at 
least for the time being, the Mahat- 
ma’s demands. 

Following this event, in January, 
1925, I had the privilege of hearing 
from the Mahatmaji’s own lips the 
hopes and aspirations he cherished 
for India. No setting could have 
been more impressive than that in 
which we first saw him. It was at 
Delhi, ancient seat of Moslem splen- 
dor, now the center of British im- 
perial sway. As we gazed upon the 
glories of the “New Delhi,” snow- 
white against the blazing Indian 
sky, we thought of the words of an 
Englishwoman, widow of a former 
British official who in Agra had 
spoken to us of an ancient proph- 
ecy: “Whoever makes Delhi their 
Capital will pass.” “The Moguls,” 
she said, “made it their Capital and 
they passed; we have now made it 
our Capital and we too shall pass.” 
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At that moment Gandhi, though un- 
known to us, was in Delhi. 

What a setting indeed was Delhi 
for the exponent of the wrongs of 
India’s millions! Here the glory of 
her past, the splendor and squalor 
of her present, met in a super-at- 
mosphere of clashing ideals, bril- 
liant and flaming like Indian sun- 
light! 

In the splendid, crimson-cush- 
ioned hall of the new Delhi we lis- 
tened all morning to speeches by 
the different leaders and witnessed 
the rare sight of a white-haired 
Hindu, Vithalbhai Patel, presiding 
over the Imperial British Legislative 
Assembly. The English ladies in 
the gallery kindly named to us the 
speakers whose dress revealed them 
as English, Swarajists, Mohammed- 
an, ete. Beginning to feel more at 
home, cautiously, in questioning 
tones, I spoke the magic word “Gan- 
dhi”? A chorus of voices lifted it- 
self. To a flippant “Oh, Gandhi! you 
know, he’s dead.” I answered in 
similar tones: “Of course, but he 
comes to Delhi sometimes.” “To 
be sure he does; I believe he is here 
now,” came from some one in the 
top row. Remarks became general 
and, all unwittingly, the keen inter- 
est of every one in the Mahatma be- 
came manifest. The rector of St. 
Stephen’s College, so it appeared, 
was an intimate friend of Mr. Gan- 
dhi and would be sure to know if 
the latter were in town. So it came 
about that before nightfall a bearer 
was carrying a note to one of the 
great houses of Delhi, addressed to 
the Mahatma. “Would he see us?” 
Of course, that is, if we would call 
before eleven-thirty next morning 
for he was leaving immediately aft- 
er lunch. Curiously enough, the 
great house where he was staying 
was behind a high wall just across 
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the street from us a little higher up. 
It belonged to a prominent Moslem 
merchant of Delhi. 

Next morning was Sunday. Mass 
and breakfast were over by nine- 
thirty. We stood with hearts 
thumping before the great wall of 
the villa and rang a bell. The pon- 
derous portal opened and revealed 
a charming view of vine-covered 
dwelling, flower borders and trees. 
As we advanced a beautiful woman 
in European dress, but with grace- 
fully falling veil of flimsy sheerness 
over head and shoulders, dropped a 
book she was reading and came to- 
ward us. To our question she 
pointed to one of the guest houses 
built along the inner wall of the 
compound, and said, “You'll find 
Mr. Gandhi on the balcony there.” 
A long flight of steps led to the sec- 
ond story of the building up which 
we mounted. At the top we were 
amazed to find ourselves facing a 
group of some twenty-five National 
leaders gathered in conference with 
the Mahatma! They were all re- 
clining in Oriental fashion upon 
cushions or sitting upon rugs. The 
awkwardness of our situation was 
instantly relieved by the Mahatma’s 
rising and saying as he stretched 
out his hand in welcome: “I’ve sent 
for chairs for both of you.” “Not 
for me,” I answered promptly, “we 
spoil the picture too much as it is,” 
and I sank to the floor at his feet. 

Consciousness, except of the per- 
sonality before me, vanished. The 
talk flowed naturally and with per- 
fect ease. We spoke of India, of 
American interest in his recent fast, 
of the future of the movement. His 
sprightliness, the quality of his 
voice, his witty repartee, his 
warmth and geniality, had the ef- 
fect upon me of sunlight—I could 
liken it to nothing else, though the 
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effects were not transitory as are 
those of physical sunshine. The 
painful sense of depression regard- 
ing the future of the country that 
had never left me since setting foot 
in India, vanished in his presence, 
and it has never returned. The 
talk. turned upon kaddar and the 
spinning wheel. “So? you under- 
stand? You approve?” he said 
brightly. Then with a gesture, “I 
wish you would convince that 
young man over there.” This tact- 
ful turn in the conversation re- 
newed contact with the group. Fol- 
lowing the gesture, my eye caught 
the faintly smiling, mildly cynical 
expression on the countenance of 
the person indicated. Lounging 
like the others, he lacked utterly 
their grace for he was in European 
costume which does not lend itself 
to Oriental postures. He was soon 
forgotten, however, for as my eye 
traveled on I became suddenly 
aware that the white-robed, aging 
Hindu beside me, with pale brown 
eyes in a face showing infinite 
depths of patient suffering, was 
none other than that greatest of 
Hindu lawyers and Prince of In- 
dian patriots, Motilal Nehru! In 
1921 he had abandoned everything, 
including an annual income of 
more than half a million to follow 
Gandhi to prison over the highway 
of non-coédperation! His son has 
long been President of the National 
Congress and has been many times 
a prisoner. He himself, a year and 
a half ago, was released from prison 
so that he might die in his own 
home. But to return to the balcony 
at Delhi. The interview was over. 
Gandhiji said cheerfully in parting: 
“You are going to the Ashram; so I 
shall see you again in a few days.” 


The night mail dropped us at 
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Ahmedabad in the early morn- 
ing, a city which is to-day the 
center of the cotton industry in 
India and the stronghold of the 
Jains, a religious sect that stresses 
the sacredness of life to the point of 
forbidding the destruction even of 
obnoxious reptiles or insects. In- 
terest in the sect lies for us largely 
in the fact that the youthful Mo- 
handas Gandhi grew up under Jain 
influence. His mother, Putribai 
Gandhi, was a devout adherent of 
the sect and impressed its tenets 
upon her son. She was herself a 
woman of outstanding personality 
and strong character, and has been 
spoken of as a “second Saint Eliza- 
beth, spending her time in fasting, 
prayer and ministering to the sick 
and needy.” At the same time she 
was a great lady at the Court of 
Rajkot where her husband was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. She 
had moreover a great dignity of 
bearing that commanded respect. 
Mohandas was on the whole an obe- 
dient child though “obstinate and 
self-willed.” His passion for truth 
showed itself from his earliest 
years. With tears he would con- 
fess his wrongdoing often before 
the fact was known. It has been 
said that he had for tutor in Eng- 
lish an Irishman who gave him the 
Beatitudes to copy. This story has 
not been confirmed though it is cer- 
tain that he became acquainted with 
the sacred text at an early age and 
that it exercised a profound influ- 
ence upon the later development of 
his mind. At thirteen he was mar- 
ried with all the ceremony belong- 
ing to the ancient Hindu rite 
though the little girl, Kasterbai, 
had been for several years an in- 
mate of his home and had been 
brought up under the stern but 
loving care of her husband’s moth- 
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er. For the great occasion, rela- 
tives from far and near were col- 
lected and the rite was performed in 
the huge, ancestral family residence 
at Porbandar. In hastening thither 
from Rajkot, the father’s coach was 
overturned and he suffered injuries 
from which he died two years later. 

The question of European travel 
and study for Mohandas was raised 
when he was eighteen years old. At 
the family council called to consid- 
er the matter grave objections were 
raised since “to cross the dark wa- 
ter” would automatically bring to- 
tal loss of caste to Mohandas, a seri- 
ous matter from financial as well as 
other considerations. The mother 
disapproved because of the tempta- 
tions to which her son would be ex- 
posed. The eldest brother of Mo- 
handas who, since the death of the 
father, represented family author- 
ity, favored the project. Family 
jewels were pawned to raise the 
necessary funds. The mother final- 
ly consented on condition that Mo- 
handas would take the triple vow 
of abstaining while in London from 
“flesh, wine and women.” The 
vow was administered with all so- 
lemnity by a Jain priest in the pres- 
ence of the mother. 

The futile attempts of Mohandas 
on reaching London to make him- 
self a dandy are too well known to 
dwell upon. He frequented the best 
tailors; took dancing lessons and 
attempted to master the violin. In 
his Autobiography he has told how 
on one occasion he was on the point 
of falling into the sin of impurity, 
having been insensibly led on from 
what he took to be only harmless 
pleasure. Seized with horror as the 
consciousness of his _ situation 
dawned upon him, he tore himself 
away and precipitately left the com- 
pany, notwithstanding the jeers of 
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his companions. He never re- 
turned. From henceforth he de- 
voted himself to serious studies. 
The infatuation had lasted three 
months. Before the end of the 
third year Mohandas was prepared 
to return to India and take up the 
practice of law. One great sorrow 
awaited him. On reaching Porban- 
dar he found his mother was no 
more. 

The great awakening came to 
Mohandas the same year when he 
had been sent to South Africa to 
look after the interests of an Indian 
firm in that country. Arriving at 
Durban he bought a first class 
ticket to Johannesburg. Some- 
where en route where the train 
stopped, a guard entered, seized 
him by the shoulder, kicked him on 
to the platform and slung his lug- 
gage after him. A white man then 
entered the compartment; the door 
was closed and the train moved on. 
This was Gandhi's first realization 
of the color bar that exists every- 
where in the colonial possessions of 
Great Britain, effectually separating 
“natives” from “whites” in practi- 
cally every walk of life. Later he 
came to see that the Hindu treat- 
ment of Untouchables in India of- 
fered a close parallel. The lesson 
was never forgotten. 

Though often denied admission 
to hotels, sometimes pushed off the 
pavement by guards, Gandhi pros- 
pered. He was a clever lawyer and 
before long he was able to arrange 
for the transfer of his family to 
South Africa. They remained there 
until 1915. In the meantime many 
things had happened. As a lawyer 
he soon came to know all the gall- 
ing disabilities under which his fel- 
low Indians suffered and he early 
began an organized effort to im- 
prove their situation. As his finan- 
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cial condition permitted he opened 
law offices in different cities and 
was everywhere known as a friend 
of the poorest of the poor from 
whom he never allowed himself to 
take fees while serving them to the 
utmost of his ability. Nevertheless 
in a few years he had become prac- 
tically a wealthy man, with an in- 
come of thirty thousand dollars a 
year. He lived well; kept open 
house for all friends who cared to 
share his hospitality and was rec- 
ognized in the legal profession as a 
man of honor and ability. It was 
because of the respect which he in- 
spired that he was enabled little by 
little to attack the very laws them- 
selves and in the end make condi- 
tions more tolerable for his fellow 
Indians. 

Before this was accomplished he 
had given up his practice so as to 
devote himself wholly to the task 
in hand. It was in this long and 
difficult fight involving the deepest 
of human prejudices, that he 
evolved his doctrine of Satyagraha, 
soul-force or love-force as com- 
pared with brute-force. He coined 
the word, he said, to distinguish his 
doctrine from the passive resistance 
of the Boers, which two doctrines 
he looked upon as “poles asunder”; 
passive resistance being a weapon 
of the weak, whereas Satyagraha 
could only be used by the strongest, 
for he conceived of it as love-force 
going out from the oppressed to the 
oppressor. To an amazing degree 
he was able to inspire the despised 
and down-trodden Indian masses in 
South Africa with his ennobling 
and elevating ideals. When he left 
South Africa in 1915 it was with a 
desire to apply the same principles 
to the problems of the motherland, 
India. With this end in view he 
established, with the aid of wealthy 











friends and the inviolable devotion 
of the many members of his family, 
his Satyagraha Ashram on the 
banks of the Sabarmati River near 
Ahmedabad. His motto, adopted 
by each member of the community, 
has ever been “To learn how to 
serve India and to serve her.” This, 
as Gandhi conceives it, is a holy 
work, requiring intense self-disci- 
pline and absolute control of the 
passions and appetites. There are 
vows which the managers, as the 
leaders are called, must take; can- 
didates must keep the vows while 
living in the Ashram but are free to 
leave or, after a certain probation, 
to take the vows and remain as 
managers. Students are taught 
how to obtain such self-control as 
will enable them later to keep the 
vows, if they choose to remain. 
These vows have to do with what 
Gandhi conceives as of fundamental 
significance if Indians are to be 
raised to a plane where their birth- 
right Swaraj may become a settled 
fact of their existence. They have 
to do with Ahimsa, non-violence, 
harmlessness; with Satya, truth, 
fearlessness; Swadeshi, use for all 
purposes of native, hand-spun 
cloth, with everybody spinning; 
Brahmacharya, chief of all, which, 
according to Gandhi, signifies 
“control of all the senses, at all 
times and in all places, in thought, 
word and deed.” This includes 
control of the palate—to him, the 
beginning of all self-control. 
Mahatma Gandhi knows that 
these are “hard sayings” and diffi- 
cult to live up to, but that does not 
make him waver. He demands and 
has obtained the consent of all 
those who work with him in Satya- 
graha Ashram and its several 
branches scattered over India, to 
live lives of perfect purity, hus- 
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bands and wives living together as 
brothers and sisters. He knows 
that it is an ideal state rarely real- 
ized and that there will be lapses. 
The ideal which he has set before 
his Ashramites he admits “is almost 
like Euclid’s line which exists only 
in imagination never capable of be- 
ing physically drawn.” The line 
nevertheless, he says, “is an impor- 
tant definition in geometry yielding 
great results.” He bids his follow- 
ers therefore “keep the perfect 
Brahmachari constantly before the 
mind’s eye” else they will be like 
“rudderless ships,” for “the nearer 
the approach to the imaginary state, 
the greater the perfection.” 


The idea of an Ashram is as old 
as Hinduism. Originally disciples 
began to gather together around 
some ascetic who had taken up his 
abode in a forest or under the shade 
of some friendly tree. The object 
was to learn the way of life; how to 
bring body into subjection to spirit. 
This idea is the central one of both 
Tagore’s and Gandhi’s Ashrams 
(the former now the University of 
Shantiniketan). But Tagore is a 
poet and he hopes eventually to find 
a way to save India through meter 
and rhythm. Gandhi is a Hindu 
ascetic; besides which he is an in- 
tensely practical man and one with 
a trained legal mind. In his Ash- 
ram the facts of life are neither 
minced nor glossed over. His as- 
ceticism is based on the principles 
of hygiene and common scholastic 
knowledge. The children therefore 
are taught these. They are obliged 
to learn one other Indian vernacular 
besides their own with English as a 
second language. They study the 
Gita and are encouraged to familiar- 
ize themselves with Sanscrit. They 
are taught every operation of hand- 
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spinning and weaving and are ex- 
pected to produce a certain amount 
each day. There are prayers and 
private meditation an hour before 
breakfast and the day closes with 
communal religious exercises, read- 
ing of the Gita, hymns and an ad- 
dress by a manager of the Ashram. 

Among the followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi there are none so devoted to 
him and his doctrine as his Ash- 
ramites. The children call him 
Bapu and run when they see him 
for his blessing. Not one that 
would not die for the principles of 
Satyagraha. I have the picture ever 
before my eyes of a little girl of 
eight years, a granddaughter of the 
Mahatma, whom I saw in the court- 
yard of the _ school building. 
Though she was a mere child the 
depth of the meaning of Satyagraha 
had penetrated her inmost soul. 
There was about her a mingled 
grace and air of determination that 
made one think of the children of 
the early martyrs. She has many 
relatives and companions in the 
Ashram, young boys and girls, 
young men and women. They are 
all waiting, ready to serve the 
motherland through suffering. 
Many, indeed, are now in prison 
but the work of the Ashram goes 
on. 


From Ahmedabad to the Ashram 
is: a distance of several miles. We 
traversed it in the enchanting hours 
of early morning in a two-wheeled 
cart where we sat with our backs to 
the driver, letting our feet hang 
comfortably outside. The horse 


and the cart, as they clattered 
along, made a great noise which at- 
tracted the attention of endless 
throngs of monkeys that inhabit 
the tall, shapely trees that border 
the road, which follows the wind- 
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ings of the Sabarmati River. No 
more comical sight can be imag- 
ined than the one presented by 
these monkeys whose naive curios- 
ity induced them to follow after us 
in a regular procession, the babies 
in the front row, with parents and 
grandparents and great-grandpar- 
ents behind. I was carrying my 
Himalayan walking stick and could 
not resist the temptation of making 
frequent lunges in their direction 
which caused excited consternation 
in the line of march. Mothers 
seized their infants and scampered 
up the nearest tree where from an 
overhanging limb they could con- 
tinue their watch over us in greater 
safety. To the cotton-growers of 
the region about Ahmedabad the 
monkeys are a pest for they feed 
on the tender cotton bolls. Young 
boys are allowed to shoot at them 
with blunt arrows which frighten 
them temporarily from the fields 
but in no wise lessen their number; 
neither does it save the crops. 

At the Ashram we were taken to 
a huge guest house outside the com- 
pound. The room given us had for 
furnishings, two cots with a mat- 
tress on each, but no other article 
of any description whatsoever. We 
were used to Indian ways by this 
time and understood that guests are 
expected to bring their own bed- 
ding, rugs and servants. 

Dinner was served for us in the 
home of Manganlal Gandhi, cousin 
of the Mahatma and sharer with 
him in the whole South African 
campaign, now one of the managers 
of the Ashram. His two beautiful 
daughters and one young son were 
all born in South Africa. During 
the later years when Gandhi’s fam- 
ily numbered some twenty or thirty 
souls, the place of Mr. Manganlal 
on the firing line, he told us, was 
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largely domestic. When his broth- 
ers and cousins with their wives 
and sons were letting their heads be 
broken in their love-fight for In- 
dian freedom from oppression, his 
work was to care for the frailer 
women, children and little ones that 
had to be left behind. And well 
was he fitted for the task. A sweet- 
er, purer, more self-effacing or 
magnetic personality I have never 
met. Of light complexion, partic- 
ularly good looking and strongly 
built, generous, kind and sympa- 
thetic he was ready for any task, 
delicate or virile, that could be re- 
quired of him. On the present oc- 
casion he met us at the door and 
conducted us to the living room of 
his immaculate abode. On the 
floor before us our repast was al- 
ready spread out and our places in- 
dicated by small oblong pieces of 
green-dyed kaddar on which to sit, 
arranged in a semi-circle. As we 
entered he said graciously: “Will 
you take off your shoes?” I gave a 
little involuntary start, for though 
I had begged that everything be in 
Indian style I hadn’t thought of 
shoes! He noted the movement 
and said instantly: “Oh, I beg 
you! Do as you like: but you’d be 
more comfortable.” A moment lat- 
er I was sitting on my heels in ap- 
proved form, interested in the con- 
tents of half a dozen brass bowls 
that were before me on a brass 
tray; the small table on which the 
tray rested was less than ten inches 
high. For my companion a chair 
and higher table were provided. 
The rest were served like myself. 
Of the food I remember very little 
except that it was excellent, that one 
bowl was heaped with snowy grains 
of rice and that, of the other dishes, 
we were told which were “sweet” 
and which “salt.” This informa- 
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tion was communicated by Mr. 
Davedas Gandhi, the Mahatma’s 
youngest son, a youth of exquisite 
sensitiveness and refinement, and 
of light complexion like his 
mother, who honored us by being 
present. 

Of course no meats of any kind 
entered into the menu. There were 
vegetables and fruits and for bread 
chepatis or a small round pancake 
cooked in boiling ghi, clarified but- 
ter, the universal cooking oil of In- 
dia. It is used liberally in the prep- 
aration of vegetables but never ap- 
pears on the table. But truly, I was 
too interested in my hosts, too de- 
lighted to be able to converse with: 
them on topics of burning interest 
to remember much about the food. 
It was the same next day when we 
were guests at a banquet given by 
the wealthy merchant of Hyderabad 
whose devotion to the ideals of the 
Mahatma is such that he has re- 
duced his merchandise to kaddar 
and has built a home near the Ash- 
ram so that his children may take 
advantage of the education which it 
offers. The guest of honor on the 
occasion was Mr. Gidwani, Presi- 
dent of the Sabarmati Vidyapith or 
national University near Ahmeda- 
bad, who was on his way home hav- 
ing just been released from prison. 
The crime which caused him to be 
confined for more than a year was 
that, happening to pass in his car 
with an Indian doctor, the two 
stopped and went to the rescue of 
some Sikhs whom they saw shot 
down by the police at the door of 
their temple. The incident oc- 
curred at a time of special excite- 
ment in the community when in de- 
fiance of government orders, non- 
resisting worshipers continued to 
perform certain rites held sacred by. 
them. A New York newspaper man. 
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was with the two Indians, but he of 
course was immune. The doctor 
and the professor were given pris- 
on sentences, for their act of hu- 
manity was looked upon as abet- 
ment of civil disobedience among 
Indians. 

At the banquet President Gidwani 
held in his arms a curly-haired, 
adorable little girl of five, daughter 
of the merchant. Her great brown 
eyes scarcely left my face. Repeat- 
edly she would say something to 
him which I was sure was about 
me. As I sat next them I asked 
him what was on her mind. He re- 
plied that she was distressed about 
the fact that I was not dressed in 
kaddar. As far as her experience 
went good people wore nothing 
else! 

As for the meal itself I remember 
little except that there seemed to be 
an endless succession of courses, 
that every dish was excellent and 
that all were served in true Hindu 
fashion, that is, in green leaves 
pinned together by tiny wooden 
splinters. At the Ashram we par- 
took of the food by means of a sil- 
ver spoon; here we learned to ma- 
neuver with the aid of chepatis 
alone. 

That evening as we sat with the 
Ashramites and their friends at the 
evening service, suddenly a gaunt 
human figure passed with great 
strides, visible only against the 
white-robed worshipers, for it was 
already dark, there being no twi- 
light to speak of in India. It was 
Mahatmaji, coming to make the 
evening address. As the strum- 
ming of the instruments ceased 
he began in low even tones but 
in a language we could not un- 
derstand. Soon he reached over 
and took from its mother’s arms 
a boy of six years or so and 
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held him in his own. The address 
which we afterwards learned was 
on purity was directed to the child 
though from the response of the 
auditors it was clear that he held 
the attention of the elders with 
equal power. This is Gandhi’s way 
and explains the attraction he has 
for the little ones. When it was 
over and the company was break- 
ing up I was amazed to hear my 
name called. Again, it wes so like 
Gandhi to remember the American 
guest he had promised to see at the 
Ashram. In a moment I was on 
the sand beside him. After the ex- 
change of a few pleasant words he 
said as I rose to go: “You are going 
on the night mail? So am I. I 
shall see you again in Ahmedabad.” 
There is a finality about such re- 
marks of his that startles. One 
does not know whether to take 
them as prophecy or command. In 
this case I simply put the matter 
out of my mind never dreaming I 
should hunt up his private car, 
much as I wanted to see it, on the 
train at Ahmedabad. For many 
years Gandhi always traveled third 
class in order to share the humilia- 
tion of his people since no one in 
Oriental dress is allowed even in 
the second class carriages in India. 
An intermediate class for caste 
Hindus has been devised between 
the third and second classes which 
he would never take. In recent 
years, yielding to the pressure of 
friends and to the needs of his frail 
body, he has allowed himself to ac- 
cept the luxury of a private car 
which is attached to the rear of 
whatever train he takes to different 
parts of India. It is very conven- 
ient for him, since it can always be 
run on a siding and he is sure of 
clean and comfortable quarters 
wherever he may go. 
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It was near midnight of the day 
spoken of after seeing our belong- 
ings stored in our compartment that 
I stepped down upon the platform 
to have a last look at Ahmedabad. 
Immediately a person whom I rec- 
ognized came running towards me. 
It was the wife of a Yale professor 
who with her husband was touring 
the world on sabbatical leave. She 
clasped her hands together saying, 
“Have you seen Gandhi?” “Yes,” I 
answered, “and he’s on this train.” 
“Take me to him!” she pleaded. I 
glanced down the platform. The 
distance to the white-robed group 
standing about the Mahatma’s car 
seemed endless. I looked at the 
guard. “Is there time?” I asked. 
He shrugged his shoulders. We took 
our chances. Down we flew. The 
white-robed group parted, making 
a lane up which we passed swiftly 
into the car. We stood amazed. 
Did some one say Gandhi was ugly? 
He lay there reclining among crim- 


son cushions, a white kambal or 
scarf thrown across his body, be- 
hind him, in statuesque pose, his 
handsome young Hindu secretary, 
Mehadev Desai, a subdued red light 
enveloping the whole; seen so, he 
presented such a picture of calm 
dignity as could hardly be equaled 
anywhere in the world. But there 
was only time for a glance. Be- 
fore I could utter a word by way 
of introduction, my companion had 
seized him by both hands saying 
with fervor: “Oh, Mr. Gandhi! Do 
I actually see you? In America we 
are wildly enthusiastic about you!” 
Gandhiji’s eyes were twinkling with 
merriment but there wasn’t time 
for more. At that instant the train 
gave a lurch. Out we raced and 
up the long platform leaving a very 
much amused white-robed group 
behind! We hadn’t a second to 
lose! As we scrambled into our 
compartments the Bombay mail 
was already in motion. 











THE DANGERS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By CiaupeE C. H. WiiurAmson, O.S.C. 


ELIGION has a close interest in 
the dangers of psychoanalysis. 
We all recognze that our faith is 
rooted deep in the instinctive part 
of our nature. Psychoanalysis 
teaches that the objects of faith— 
God, Christ, the Holy Ghost—are 
the creations of the unconscious 
mind, symbols of repressed long- 
ings that belong naturally to our 
childhood, and because they have 
never found satisfaction have pro- 
jected themselves into the sky. The 
“Father” image, an obvious sur- 
vival of childhood, explains quite 
adequately to the psychoanalyst the 
ordinary Christian doctrine of God. 
Religion, that is to say, is undiluted 
infanticism. Many people who 
know hardly anything else about 
psychoanalysis are quite convinced 
that it has explained away Chris- 
tianity. All that it has done, of 
course, is to show how it might 
have arisen if it were not true, and 
if its history had been different 
from what in fact it has been. 

We support most heartily the 
suggestion of the London Times 
that a competent scientific inquiry 
should be held into the credentials 
of this alleged science. And we 
suggest to the authorities the duty 
of solemnly warning the faithful to 
avoid what is, at the best, a lay con- 
fessional that probes and suggests, 
but is without power to convey the 
priceless grace of absolution. It is 
the neglect of the Sacrament of 
Penance that has made the practice 


of psychoanalysis popular and 
profitable. 
Protestantism, having rejected 


the Sacrament of Penance, has now, 
after these centuries, come to the 
moral bankruptcy of a lay confes- 
sional, with none of the Catholic 
confessional’s sanctions and sanc- 
tities, and where too often the prac- 
tical ideas of its lay directors in- 
clude such poisonous false teach- 
ings as these: that religion is an 
emotional exercise bad for the 
nerves; that mental healing is spir- 
itual healing; and that prayer is 
auto-suggestion; while underlying 
all these different schools, with all 
their fluctuations of theory and 
practice, varying from day to day, 
will be found the fundamental er- 
ror that a human being is a mere 
sheaf of tendencies, a collection of 
personalities, and not one indivis- 
ible person who is responsible for 
all the acts of body and soul that 
are under the control of the reason. 


The two fundamental assump- 
tions of psychoanalysis are that, be- 
sides the conscious mind, there is 
an unconscious but psychically ac- 
tive region, and that the interpreta- 
tion of dreams furnishes a trust- 
worthy method of exploring the 
contents of this unconscious region. 
The second assumption presup- 
poses the first, of course, but the 
whole theory of dream interpreta- 
tion can be abolished without there- 
by disproving the existence of an 
unconscious mind. Besides these 
two fundamental assumptions a 
great wealth of supplementary hy- 
potheses has been evolved. Thus, 
in order to make dreams significant, 
we have to assume that a dream 
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has a latent, besides a manifest, 
content. The manifest content is 
the dream as remembered; the la- 
tent content consists of the thoughts 
and desires of which the manifest 
content is symbolic. The latent 
content exists in the unconscious, 
in which region, besides instincts, 
are all those thoughts and desires 
which have been repressed because 
they are incompatible with the 
moral, social, esthetic standards of 
the conscious mind. But these 
thoughts and desires, although sup- 
pressed, are still imbued with en- 
ergy. They endeavor to emerge in- 
to the conscious mind in order to 
seek satisfaction. They are pre- 
vented from doing this by some en- 
tity or collection of entities called 
the “censor,” upon whose precise 
attributes authorities differ. But 
during sleep the vigilance of the 
censor may be eluded; the forbid- 
den thought or wish takes on a 
symbolic disguise, pretending to 
be something innocent and admis- 
sible, and in this shape enters the 
conscious mind. 

As the name suggests, the treat- 
ment takes its stand on the analyz- 
ing of the Psyche (which every- 
body knows is the Greek word for 
“soul”), to find out the causes of 
mental and nervous aberrations 
and the influence that the nervous 
system and glands may have on the 
conduct and outlook of the sufferer. 
There is this immediate danger in 
its use: that the ordinary medical 
practitioner is likely to have a very 
different idea of what he means by 
the Psyche from that which is 
taught by sound philosophy or 
Christian revelation. He may be 
an agnostic, or an evolutionist of 
the type that sees no distinction be- 
tween man and the rest of the ani- 
mal world; in which cases he will 
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regard any manifestation of rever- 
ence towards God as an indication 
of functional derangement or weak 
will-power. 

Religious experience may have 
no special prerogative when we 
come to psychological analysis. 
Like all other experience, it is to be 
explained as arising from the primi- 
tive impulses, the so-called libido, 
which is for the psychoanalyst the 
driving force of all human life. 
Just as the poet satisfies these im- 
pulses by framing ever-new fanta- 
sies of the ideal lover and of his 
ideal mistress, so, and upon an im- 
mensely wider scale, man has been 
inevitably driven to achieve satis- 
faction and security for his ideal 
by embodying them in the fantas 
figure of a God. 

The hidden contents of the u 
conscious, which elude the “cer 
sor” and make a distorted appear 
ance in dreams, can be revealed a 
they really are, so Freud asserts, h 
the process of “free associatio 
which is the very essence of 
psychoanalytical method. The p 
tient lies on his back, or sits in 
chair with muscles relaxed, ar 
says everything that comes into hi 
head, suppressing nothing, however 
silly, or irrelevant, or meaningless, 
or wicked, or indecent it may be. 
There will be things he will find it 
hard to utter. Resistances he will 
have to overcome. But he must 
preserve an entirely neutral and un- 
critical attitude towards all the 
images that present themselves in 
his mind. He must declare them 
all. Furthermore, he must submit 
to probing into his innermost 
thoughts, motives, feelings, senti- 
ments, experiences, imaginations. 
The cross-examination may con- 
tinue for two or three hours, ac- 
cording to the interest of the ana- 
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regard any manifestation of rever- 
ence towards God as an indication 
of functional derangement or weak 
will-power. 

Religious experience may have 
no special prerogative when we 
come to psychological analysis. 
Like all other experience, it is to be 
explained as arising from the primi- 
tive impulses, the so-called libido, 
which is for the psychoanalyst the 
driving force of all human life. 
Just as the poet satisfies these im- 
pulses by framing ever-new fanta- 
sies of the ideal lover and of his 
ideal mistress, so, and upon an im- 
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lyst: and the trend of the question- 
ing will follow along lines, with 
more or less skill and delicacy, ac- 
cording to the school to which the 
practitioner has attached himself. 
If the analyst is a disciple of Freud, 
there will be a long search for the 
girl in the case, and, if she cannot 
be discovered, then there must be a 
suppressed girl, because all actions 
have their rise in the Libido, or sex 
instinct, and the theory must find 
some data to rest upon. 

The perilous stuff which is re- 
pressed into the unconscious, pro- 
duces not only dreams and spooner- 
isms and other such harmless 
things, but the symptoms of men- 
al disease, obsessions, delusions, 
hobias, and even the phenomena 
hysterical blindness and paraly- 
s. It is claimed that when the 
idden causes of these troubles are 
evealed by psychoanalysis, i. e., by 
ree association,”—and the patient 
persuaded to recognize them for 
hat they are, his symptoms disap- 
‘ar. He is cured. 


ight is thrown on the ceaseless 
tivity of the unconscious by 
reud’s analysis of the happenings 
of daily life. Slips of the tongue or 
of the pen, acts of forgetfulness, 
stammering, collecting postage 
stamps or snuff boxes, all reveal the 
true state of the inner man to the 
psychoanalyst. In trying to pass a 
stranger advancing towards you, 
for example, you may, through each 
one of you stepping to the same side, 
sometimes experience an absurd lit- 
tle difficulty. This is no accident. 
It shows the nature of your sexual 
desires, heterosexual or homosex- 
ual, according to the sex of the 
stranger. One of Freud’s most re- 
markable discoveries is that even a 
number thought of “at random” is 
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sufficient, when skillfully analyzed, 
to reveal the most startling informa- 
tion about the thinker. There is not 
much that psychoanalysis leaves 
unexplained, and it is only through 
lack of time that it has not ex- 
plained everything. 


Some psychoanalysts hold that 
the essence of the religious attitude 
is the sense of sin, and further as- 
sert dogmatically that the sense of 
sin is based upon the CEdipus Com- 
plex, the sexual reactions of the 
child towards his parents in earliest 
years. They also hold that so- 
called mystical experience may be a 
result of returning to an earlier in- 
fantile attitude of mind, and in- 
volve an intensification of narcis- 
cism or libidinal self-love. But if 
we approach the question of religion 
from what I think is a truer angle— 
the angle of value instead of the 
angle of sin—the situation becomes 
less unsatisfactory. An essential 
characteristic of religion is the tend- 
ency to worship. That carries 
with it a feeling of value, an ap- 
preciation of value, a feeling of 
gratitude for value, and other atti- 
tudes following thereon, the appre- 
ciation of good, the readiness to 
fight for it, etc. And this apprecia- 
tion of value is similar in nature to 
appreciation of truth: indeed, the 
appreciation of truth is the appre- 
ciation of one of these values. And 
certainly any scientist must believe 
in the appreciation of truth, must 
believe that there is some such thing 
as truth, and also truth-value. Any 
particular statement or fact may 
not be completely true, but still a 
scientist could not carry on his 
work without belief in truth. He 
must believe that somewhere there 
is truth, and that he is approximat- 
ing more and more to truth as he 




















proceeds in his science. Deep anal- 
ysis and the theories based thereon 
are put forward as expressing a cer- 
tain degree of truth. In that sense 
one may say that the facts and theo- 
ries of psychology, as well as the 
facts and theories of the other sci- 
ences, are forms of a revelation of 
truth, a revealing of the nature of 
things to the individual. 

We are told that no one who has 
not submitted to psychoanalysis is 
competent to criticize it, but once 
we recognize the potent influence of 
suggestion in psychoanalysis, and 
of suggestion active over a period of 
months or years, the specious na- 
ture of the plea is apparent. It is 
as though the dipsomaniac should 
assert that no one who is not as he 
is can judge of the effects of alcohol 
upon the human organism. Of a 
comparable nature is the Freudian’s 
attitude to those who deprecate the 
reference of all modes of human 
thought, feeling and conduct to the 
influence of “repressed” sexual in- 
stincts. He asserts that, ostrich- 
like, we refuse to look the facts of 
our human nature in the face. 

As is well known, the New Psy- 
chology has devoted attention to, 
and achieved remarkable success in, 
the cure of nerve troubles. Mind 
diseases have been analyzed and 
classified in a masterly way, and ex- 
ceedingly ingenious methods of 
treatment have been invented for 
dealing with them. But all such 
treatment is purely natural. The 
element of religion does not enter 
in. 

For Catholics there is neither the 
need nor the excuse of ignorance 
for submitting to one of these prac- 
titioners of psychoanalysis; and 
should there be a case of nervous 
breakdown or mental trouble, it 
must be clearly the duty of those in 
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charge, knowing the dangers of this 
modern treatment, to seek out a 
Catholic neurologist who will re- 
spect the dignity and preciousness 
of the soul. 

To many practitioners of psycho- 
analysis it is a new and wonder- 
fully surprising item of informa- 
tion to learn that Catholic priests 
pursue a course of studies from 
four to seven years on the functions 
of the soul, beginning with psychol- 
ogy, and studying the health of the 
soul and its diseases with at least as 
much care and minuteness as a doc- 
tor must give to the study of medi- 
cine. 

Of psychoanalysis as a whole we 
may say that the difficulties pre- 
sented by it are due to the obscurity 
of the terms employed, the lack of 
logic in its development, the lack of 
evidence for its hypotheses, and the 
fact that different systems, all 
equally satisfactory, are incompati- 
ble with one another. It is difficult, 
in the face of these defects, to be- 
lieve that psychoanalysis has 
achieved anything of real value. 

Psychoanalysis is a theory or a 
collection of theories which seems 
to become less scientific and con- 
vincing the more it is developed. 
To the ordinary scientific observer 
the ratio of theory to fact in psycho- 
analytic literature appears to be ab- 
normally high. 

If five or ten leading psychoana- 
lysts of repute were to publish re- 
ports of their cases, showing what 
percentage of cases treated showed 
any considerable improvement, and, 
of these, in what proportion the 
cure was permanent, what propor- 
tion of cases showed neither im- 
provement nor retrogression, and in 
what percentage of cases the pa- 
tient got worse as a result of psy- 
choanalytical treatment: then the 
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public would be able to judge the 
claims put forward for this method, 
and to decide whether it is probable 
that the cures that have taken place 
are due to psychoanalysis or mere- 
ly to suggestion. To ask for statis- 
tics is to ask for scientific evidence. 
As a matter of fact, psychoanalysis 
has been repeatedly challenged to 
show any scientific evidence in its 
favor, but has not accepted the chal- 
lenge. 

Eight years ago Wohlgemuth 
said in his Critical Examination of 
Psychoanalysis: “The objection to 
Freud’s theory comes essentially 
from the psychologists. . . . In com- 
petent scientific circles psychoanal- 
ysis has fallen absolutely flat... . 
Nowhere in the whole of Freud’s 
writing is there a shred of proof. 
Almost complete ignorance is mani- 
fested everywhere of the literature 
and the results of modern psychol- 
ogy, of experimental method, and 
of logic.” This is the judgment of 
a critic who vouches that he ap- 
proached Freud’s theory sympa- 
thetically and at first was favorably 
impressed by it. 

Six years ago Watson classed 
psychoanalysis with voodooism. He 
predicted that in twenty years “an 
analyst using Freudian concepts 
will be placed upon the same plane 
as a phrenologist.” 

The most complete refutation of 
psychoanalysis has been made by 
Dr. Abraham Myerson, who says 
that in the early years of his neuro- 
logical practice he “sought diligent- 
ly to become a Freudian.” He 
grants the usefulness of Freudian- 
ism in compelling us “to dispense 
with shams, to dig more critically, 
to explore more candidly.” But he 


has only contempt for psychoanal- 
ysis as a reasoned or scientific sys- 
tem. 
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Confronted with the fact that a 
patient who submitted himself to 
Freud would be convinced that his 
troubles were caused by an infan- 
tile sex neurosis, whereas if he ap- 
proached Adler he would learn that 
they were due to an inferiority com- 
plex, or as a patient of Jung he 
would find that he suffered from 
mother fixation, we conclude that 
the essential clement common to all 
the different methods is faith in the 
psychoanalyst, or, in other words, 
suggestion, which is common to all 
faith healing. Compared with this, 
the theories evolved by the healer 
appear to be unimportant. 

It is dangerous, therefore, to ar- 
gue from the success of psycho- 
analytical treatment to the validity 
of the theories of the new psychol- 
ogy. Much of their impressiveness 
resides in a vocabulary. Each pro- 
fessor feels it necessary to coin his 
own terms. What Freud calls “re- 
education,” Adler labels “re-orienta- 
tion to reality,” Jung “re-adapta- 
tion,” and McDougall “re-integra- 
tion.” All these terms mean the 
same thing. To follow this new 
science one needs to acquire a new 
language. “Narcissism,” “maso- 
chism,” “hormic,” to say nothing 
of “projection,” “regression,” “re- 
pression,” “ambivalence,” and the 
more familiar “complex,” are all 
enrichments of human speech so re- 
cent as hardly to have found their 
way into our dictionaries. 

It remains to be seen whether 
they will be found in use in another 
hundred years; but they are un- 
doubtedly impressive, and have for 
certain minds the same suggestion 
value as the sonorous formule of 
an incantation. This fashionable 
psychology provides fresh molds in- 
to which to assemble the facts of 
human nature. To a certain extent 























these categories classify the facts 
but human nature again and again 
refuses to be contained in the 
molds which they provide. The 
facts overflow the categories, and 
there remains a residuum which 
refuses to be accounted for. Freud’s 
insistence upon the sex impulse, 
Adler’s on the will to power, Jung’s 
upon the power of projection, all 
explain a certain amount, but each 
is an impossible over-simplification 
of the deep mystery of human na- 
ture. Some of these ideas, “made 
in Germany, translated in America, 
and misunderstood in England,” 
have wrought great evil. 
Intellectuals are not free from 
that snobisme which the French de- 
fine as une admiration factice et 
sotte pour tout ce que est en vogue, 
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and the popular mind has gained 
the impression that temptation is 
due to a complex which can only be 
done away with by ceasing to resist 
it. Needless to say, this is not or- 
thodox Freudianism. 

What is of value in the New Psy- 
chology is already contained in the 
teaching of the Church. There 
could, for instance, be no more sci- 
entific example of “sublimation” 
than St. Paul’s advice to thieves. 
“Let him that stole steal no more, 
but rather let him labor, working 
with his hands the thing which is 
good, that he may have to give to 
him that needeth.” The funda- 
mental urge of the acquisitive in- 
stinct is not repressed but diverted 
into channels leading to integration 
of the ego ideal. 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


By Epitn Tatum 


IL-WORN shepherds slumber on a hill; 
Like drifts of snow, sheep huddle very still 


Through the soft, dark hours. 


Tinkling faint and far 


Camel bells of wise men follow a star. 


On a lowly stable, wondrous mystery, 
Mary clasps her new-born Babe with ecstasy. 


The chill air is vibrant with the beat of wings 
From the azure distance an archangel sings. 


That was in Judea... very far away... 


Yet it still echoes in our hearts to-day. 











SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 


Apostle of the East 


By MARGARET YEO 


NCE in every ten years Goa, city 
of ruins and desolation, is gal- 
vanized into life for the exposition 
of the incorrupt body of St. Francis 
Xavier, Apostle of the East. Usu- 
ally it lies above the high altar in 
the former Jesuit church of the 
Bom Jesus, in a magnificent silver 
casket, intricately carved with 
scenes from the saint’s life, chased 
and pinnacled. Below it stands a 
great silver statue of him, crowned 
with a diadem, carrying in one 
hand a pilgrim’s staff of silver, in 
the other an Indian cane, taken by 
each new Governor of Goa, who 
gives another in exchange to ensure 
the saint’s protection for Portu- 
guese possessions in the East. The 
carved and twisted pillars, the elab- 
orate capitals and soaring arches 
that frame the altar and shrine are 
splendid examples of Baroque art 
at its richest. 

Every ten years the body is ex- 
posed for veneration before the al- 
tar,—as it was from December 3d 
till January 3d last,—surrounded 
by a blaze of candles, surmounted 
by a gorgeous baldacchino draped 
with silken curtains. On his last 
feast day, the anniversary of his 
death in 1552, a long procession to 
the Bom Jesus was headed by the 
Papal representative, the Archbishop 
of Goa (Patriarch of the East In- 
dies), fifteen other bishops and the 
Governor of Goa. There are three 
keys to the shrine, held by the Arch- 
bishop, the Governor and the admin- 
istrator of the church. At the mo- 





ment of the unveiling ot the body a 
salvo of artillery was fired, fire- 
works soared and exploded, church 
bells pealed and military bands 
played. 

More than a million pilgrims 
gathered in Goa during the month, 
—not only the faithful from all 
over the world but, as in former 
years, Brahminists, Buddhists and 
Mohammedans. They crowded 
along the roads thick with red dust, 
to find sleeping quarters where they 
could, in the shelter of the church 
walls, under the palm trees that 
grow in the deserted market-place, 
in the tangle of undergrowth veil- 
ing ruins of palaces. 

Last year, by special permission 
of the archbishop, the unique privi- 
lege was granted of kissing the feet 
which, scorched and frozen, scarred 
and bleeding, traveled so many 
thousand miles to carry the light of 
Christ to “them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death.” 

After January 3d, the pilgrims 
dispersed, and Goa again became a 
city of the dead, silent but for the 
chant of divine office in the cathe- 
dral where, in the vast nave, per- 
haps a solitary native squats, half 
asleep. When St. Francis Xavier, 
dusty, shabby, worn with fever and 
work, trudged through its streets 
four hundred years ago, Goa was 
the greatest, richest and most lux- 
urious city of the East, with its vice- 
regal palace, the houses of nobles 
and merchants, of carved and gild- 
ed stone, its famous Rua Drecha 










































lined with goldsmiths’, jewelers’ 
and luxury shops, its market and 
streets thronged with every nation, 
with Portuguese nobles and officials 
gorgeous in silks and jewels. It is 
an ironic lesson on the transience of 
earthly empire, the falseness of ma- 
terial values, that only one magnet 
now draws men to Goa,—the body 
of the saint once known best in hos- 
pital, prison and lazar-house. 


The story of the body of Francis 
Xavier after his death in Sancian 
(a small island at the mouth of the 
Canton River) is a strange one. 
Buried hurriedly in quicklime, it 
was dug up two and a half months 
later by Portuguese, who, instead of 
the bare bones they expected, found 
a body in every way like a living 
one. The face was a clear, bright 
color, the flesh soft and supple, ex- 
haling not the odor of corruption 
but a heavenly fragrance. A slip of 
flesh was cut from the thigh,—the 
beginning of the maltreatment of 
the relics,—and the body was taken 
on board the Santa Cruz, the ship 
in which the saint had vovaged to 
China. Wrapped in a silken robe 
which had been made as a present 
for the Emperor of China, it was re- 
ceived with royal honors at Malacca. 
The entire populace, which had 
mobbed and insulted the saint be- 
fore his departure, walked in pro- 
cession through the streets to honor 
his relics, carrying candles, singing 
hymns, strewing flowers, while all 
the church bells rang. 

The native grave diggers, when 
they came to bury the body, found 
the hole they had cut in the rock 
too short. The body, without cof- 
fin, was crammed into it so rudely 
that nose and face were crushed. 

Then Goa, earliest and chief of 
the Portuguese possessions in the 
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East, claimed the relics of the saint 
who had first set foot on Asian soil 
on her shore. Once more the body 
was disinterred and embarked. 
There was a wound in the left side 
where an edge of the rock grave had 
struck it. The linen covering the 
broken face was red with fresh 
bloodstains. The bark to which it 
was transferred entered Goa harbor 
draped with silk and damask, 
ablaze with candles, dressed with 
flags, escorted by a fleet of fifty oth- 
ers crowded with Portuguese, Ma- 
lays and Chinese. The Jesuits had 
to call the viceregal guards to their 
aid to help them in preserving the 
body of the Santo Padre from the 
impassioned devotion of the crowd. 
During the three days it was ex- 
posed in the chapel of the College of 
Santa Fé there were scenes of fren- 
zied enthusiasm,—one lady carry- 
ing her admiration to the point of 
biting off a toe to keep as a relic. 
This desecration was rebuked by 
the fresh blood which flowed, 
though death had taken place six- 
teen months before. 

Even now the poor body found no 
rest. It was moved from coffin to 
coffin, place to place. In 1614, by 
order of the Jesuit general, Aqua- 
viva, the right arm was detached 
and taken to the church of the Jest 
in Rome. Eight years later, togeth- 
er with Ignatius Loyola, Francis 
Xavier was at last canonized and in 
1655 his body found its final resting 
place where it now is, in the church 
of the Bom Jesus. 


Many as were the travels and ad- 
ventures of the saint’s body after 
death they were nothing to those 
crowded into the forty-six years of 
his life. His life-time (1506-1552) 
covered the first half of the six- 
teenth century, an age of tremen- 
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dous vitality and intellectual activ- 
ity, of vivid personalities, of great 
forces for good and evil. Human 
horizons had widened both in fact 
and thought. The discovery of 
America by Columbus (1492) and 
of the sea passage to the East by 
Vasco da Gama’s rounding of the 
Cape of Good Hope (1498) were the 
beginnings of the Spanish empire 
in the New World and of Portu- 
guese power in the East. The first 
voyage round the world was com- 
pleted by Sebastian el Cano, who 
had skirted the Australian coast 
and discovered the Philippines 
(1522). 

El Cano was a Basque, one of the 
race which Horace had called “the 
untamed Cantabrians.” Ignatius of 
Loyola and Francis of Xavier were 
also Basque, as were so many other 
pioneers, fighters and missionaries. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth 
century only one of the seven 
Basque provinces, Navarre, re- 
mained an independent kingdom, 
and, on its southeast, guarding the 
frontier against Aragon, stood the 
little royal castle of Xavier,—birth- 
place of Francis and the only home 
he was to know. 

It still lies on the lower spur of 
the brown sandstone hills, so like 
them in its tawny color that it 
seems a natural outgrowth from 
their bare rocks. It has weathered 
the winter snows and torrid sum- 
mers for a thousand years. It was 
already five centuries old when, in 
the great room in the western wing 
was born on April 7, 1506, the boy 
who was to make its name famous 
through the world. 

Youngest of the six children of 
Don Juan de Jassu, an important 
official at the court of Navarre and 
Dofia Maria de Azpilcueta, his wife 
and chatelaine of this, her ancestral 
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castle, the boy was baptized in the 
parish church of Santa Maria de 
Xavier which his parents had just 
restored and endowed, in the old 
carved font which still stands in the 
rebuilt church. 

The chief influences under which 
the child grew to boyhood were reli- 
gious devotion and warlike vigi- 
lance. In the church divine office 
was chanted daily. In the tiny 
chapel of San Miguel in the castle, 
dimly lit by one loophole in the 
thickness of the wall, with the 
brown rock jutting from floor and 
walls, hung, and still hangs, the 
miraculous Crucifix found two hun- 
dred years before in a hole in the 
wall where it was supposed to have 
been hidden during the Moorish oc- 
cupation. This Crucifix (not of 
leather like the famous one at Bur- 
gos as was formerly supposed) is of 
nutwood to which the linen of the 
loincloth was tightly stuck before 
the whole was painted. During the 
last year of the saint’s life the Face 
was seen on Fridays to be covered 
with a bloody sweat, as if in His 
servant’s agony Christ’s own was 
renewed. 

Every evening the family gath- 
ered in the chapel of St. Michael for 
Rosary and prayers, ending with the 
Salve Regina before the Crucifix. 
The great central tower of the cas- 
tle,—with its wide view over the fer- 
tile valley, its cornfields and vine- 
yards to the snowclad mountains on 
the north,—was also dedicated to 
the archangel. These three devo- 
tions,—to the Passion of Christ, to 
His blessed Mother and to the cap- 
tain of the hosts of the Lord,—were 
always to be a special inspiration to 
Francis. He could never celebrate 
the Mass of the Passion without 
tears. The Passion is the keynote 
of the hymn: “O Deus ego amo te,” 

















which, if not certainly by St. Fran- 
cis, echoes his spirit. It was to Our 
Lady that he cried aloud for help in 
the midnight struggle with the pow- 
ers of darkness by St. Thomas’s 
tomb at Meliapor. The Salve Re- 
gina, sung nightly at Xavier, was to 
echo along the coasts of southern 
India as dusky Parava fishermen 
knelt round their “Great Father” in 
the swift falling tropical night. 
When an earthquake, on Michael- 
mas day, threatened the destruction 
of altar and congregation in the 
Moluccas Francis attributed their 
escape to St. Michael whose aid he 
had invoked. It was St. Michael 
too whom he named patron of the 
islands of Japan. 

There was war, as well as reli- 
gion, in the air of Xavier. Past the 
brown hills, across the wide valley 
of the Aragon River and through 
the snowclad Pyrenean passes had 
swept so many conquering or re- 
treating armies,— Roman legion- 
aries, Visigoth barbarians, Charle- 
magne, Roland and his paladins, 
Moorish caliphs. It had been only 
fourteen years before Francis’s 
birth that the capture of Granada 
by Ferdinand and Isabella had end- 
ed eight centuries of struggle with 
Islam. It was a struggle that had 
bitten deeply into the national con- 
sciousness, that accentuated the 
specially vivid Basque realization 
of the ceaseless struggle between 
good and evil, of the supernatural 
everywhere interpenetrating yet 
transcending the natural. Both in 
Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier 
is this stark Spanish heroism, 
dauntless courage and generous 
service of “God, His divine Maj- 
esty.” 

“To give and not to count the 
cost, to fight and not to heed the 
wounds, to labor and ask for no re- 
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ward save the knowledge that I' 
serve Thee.” None but Ignatius 
could have written those words. 
None but Francis could so perfectly 
have lived them. 

Francis’s two elder brothers van- 
ished into the guerilla warfare 
through which Navarre hoped to re- 
gain the independence lost after its 
annexation by Ferdinand of Aragon 
in 1515. His father died, ruined 
and heart-broken. Xavier was dis- 
mantled by order of Cardinal 
Ximenes, regent in Spain for the 
young Charles V. Francis, at nine- 
teen, had finished his education at 
the college of Sangiiesa and the uni- 
versity of Pamplona. Intellectual, 
ambitious and far-sighted, he deter- 
mined by learning, not fighting, the 
pen, not the sword, to restore the 
ruined fortunes of Xavier and, in 
early September, 1525, rode north 
to the world-famed university of 
Paris,—leaving home and mother 
that he was never to see again. 

Paris, with its three or four 
thousand students, its welter of 
churches, colleges, monasteries, 
hospitals, taverns and slums crowd- 
ed into the narrow space between 
the Seine and the walls of Philippe 
Augustus, was a strange contrast to 
the quiet, well-ordered household, 
the clear, still air and open spaces 
of Xavier. The new humanism had 
invaded even academic sanctuaries. 
Neo-Platonism was more fashion- 
able than Aristotelian philosophy 
and medieval Scholasticism. Greek 
values of life were superseding the 
old moral code, setting intellect 
above virtue, mind before soul. 

As student at the College of Ste. 
Barbe, Francis took his B.A. de- 
gree, then his Master’s, which en- 
abled him to lecture on philosophy. 
As a Spanish hidalgo he kept up 
some state, in spite of poverty, had 
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a servant, a horse, fine clothes. 
Above medium height he had dark 
hair and eyes, a clear skin that 
flushed easily, a gay and radiant 
smile that captivated everyone. He 
achieved the subtlety of the aca- 
demic mind, the ruthless logic of 
Scholasticism, the quick rapier play 
of Gallic wit, the wide culture of the 
Renaissance. He was a trained ath- 
lete as well, kept up the reputation 
he had won at home in running and 
jumping. Little wonder that he 
was popular for he had that rare 
gift of personal magnetism which is 
such an invaluable, yet such a dan- 
gerous, weapon. 

In the College of Ste. Barbe were 
fifteen bursaries founded by the 
King of Portugal for missionary stu- 
dents and from them Francis must 
have heard of that empire which ex- 
tended from Mozambique to the 
Moluccas and opened unimaginably 
wide prospects of riches, material 
and spiritual. 

In the autumn of 1529 had come 
to the college a middle-aged, beard- 
ed Spaniard with a limp from a 
wound received at the siege of Pam- 
plona when Francis’s brothers had 
fought on the opposite side. Igna- 
tius of Loyola saw in the popular, 
worldly, ambitious young professor 
the makings of a great saint but, as 
he afterwards confessed, found him 
“the hardest block he ever had to 
handle.” The struggle was long but 
in the end victory was won by those 
oft-repeated words: “What shall it 
profit a man, Master Francis, if he 
gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his own soul?” 

Francis Xavier was one of the six 
companions who, with Ignatius, 
took the first vows in the little 
chapel of St. Denis on the heights 
of Montmartre, on the Feast of the 
Assumption, 1534. Afterwards he 
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made the Spiritual Exercises under 
the direction of Ignatius and from 
now on his life bears their stamp. 
“It is necessary to make ourselves 
detached in regard to all created 
things, . . . not to wish for health 
rather than sickness, riches rather 
than poverty, honor rather than ig- 
nominy, a long life rather than a 
short one,”—such was to be Fran- 
cis’s continual prayer and desire. 
God answered the prayer as gener- 
ously as it was made. The rest of 
Francis’s short life was to be filled 
with farewells, exile, loneliness, 
ceaseless journeys and labors, sick- 
ness, disappointments, betrayal, ap- 
parent failures, death without 
friend, priest or the last Sacra- 
ments. 

Soon after the ordination to the 
priesthood of Ignatius and his com- 
panions (1537), the new order was 
named. “Considering that they 
wished to serve no other leader but 
Jesus it seemed to them that they 
should take His Name and call 
themselves the Company of Jesus.” 
It was ratified and approved by 
Pope Paul III. in the autumn of 
1540, but by that time Francis Xav- 
ier was eleven hundred miles away 
in Lisbon. He had been private 
secretary to Ignatius in Rome for 
two years when (March 15, 1540) 
Ignatius, ill in bed, summoned him 
to tell him that he was to leave for 
the eastern mission the next day. 
“Good, I am here and ready,” was 
the reply and the preparations were 
as brief. Francis took with him as 
personal belongings only a breviary, 
a religious book and a small cruci- 
fix. All three are still extant, the 
breviary at Nantes, the other two at 
Madrid. The crucifix is known as 
that of the Crab from its miracu- 
lous recovery from the sea at Seram, 
in the East Indies. 














For long Francis had hoped for 
work in the East. He had wakened 
from dreams of toil and suffering 
with the cry: “More, Lord, more!” 
But the realization of his dreams 
meant a final separation in this 
world from his beloved spiritual fa- 
ther and his brethren in Rome. 
From now on half the world was to 
divide him from them, a distance so 
great that it was rare to receive an 
answer to a letter in less than three, 
or even four, years. In that won- 
derful series of a hundred and thir- 
ty-eight letters which are the pro- 
logue to the history of the eastern 
missions, there sounds continually 
the cry of loneliness, of strong and 
enduring friendship and affection, 
of passionate loyalty to the order 
which he calls: “Societas Jesus, so- 
cietas amoris.”” In these letters are 
the first descriptions of parts of the 
Moluccas and of Japan, into which 
no European before had penetrated, 
vivid pictures too of the dangers 
and hardships which would have to 
be endured by those who followed 
to open up and cultivate where he, 
the pioneer, had been the first to 
blaze the trail. 

When he sailed from Lisbon on 
his forty-fifth birthday (1541) he 
left behind his companion, who had 
been detained by the King. It was 
alone (but for native interpreters) 
that, five months after his landing 
at Goa (May, 1542), he set out from 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost 
point of India, to trudge hundreds 
of miles through burning sands, 
malarial swamps and thick forests. 
Thousands of Christians, baptized, 
then abandoned, were reclaimed, 
thousands of new converts baptized. 
Such was the devotion of Paravas 
and Macuas to him, so many the 
miracles he worked among them 
that a hundred years later Dutch 
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Calvinist attempts at proselytizing 
were met by the answer: “Work as 
many miracles as our Father Fran- 
cis and we will believe you.” 

But here, as at Goa, Francis 
found his work too often prevented 
or opposed by corrupt officials 
whom he described as votaries of 
the verb “to snatch.” Indignant, 
deceived and betrayed he left the 
Fishery Coast for the little town of 
Meliapor, south of Madras and 
there, for four short months (May- 
August, 1545), he enjoyed the only 
time of peace and rest during his 
ten years in the East. Sitting on 
the veranda, under the stars, look- 
ing over the Bay of Bengal, he 
talked to the old vicar of his child- 
hood and youth, of the almost mi- 
raculous preservation of his chas- 
tity through the dangers of Paris 
student days,—a purity which re- 
mained undimmed all his life. 

He had meant to return to Cape 
Comorin, but God had other plans 
for him and, by the end of the year, 
he was at Malacca on his way to 
Amboina and Ternate, the furthest 
outpost of Portuguese empire. For 
the next two and a half years he 
worked among the “Spice Islands” 
from which Portugal drew the im- 
mense riches of her eastern pos- 
sessions by the fleet which sailed 
yearly from Cochin to Lisbon. He 
penetrated into unexplored islands, 
through tropical forests full of bril- 
liant birds and butterflies, where 
the damp hot air was heavy with 
the scent from clove trees, and Al- 
furu headhunters, armed with 
blow-pipes and poisoned arrows, 
tracked enemies through the under- 
growth. 

He had obeyed the request of the 
king to visit all his eastern colonies 
and report on the state of religion. 
As Papal Nuncio in the East he 
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might be considered to have com- 
pleted his duties in founding and 
organizing new missions, galvaniz- 
ing old ones into activity. But that 
heart so aflame with love for God 
and man that he was often forced to 
tear open the breast of his habit to 
try and cool its fire, was not satis- 
fied with those tens of thousands 
baptized till arms ached and voice 
failed. The dark eyes, always up- 
lifted to heaven, saw beyond the 
earthly horizon into the heart of 
Asia, with its millions of Hindus, 
Buddhists, Parsees, Mohammedans, 
Confucians, Taoists, who knew not 
Christ. 

Already at Malacca he had heard 
of the vast Empire of China recent- 
ly, by the folly of a marauder, 
closed against foreigners. Now, in 
Malacca again on his way back to 
Goa (December, 1548), a Portu- 
guese merchant brought to him a 
Japanese. No sooner had he heard 
about these fabled Islands of Cipan- 
gu, described by Marco Polo two 
and a half centuries before, than 
Francis saw the finger of God 
pointing the way to fresh worlds to 
be conquered for the Cross. 

After a year at Goa, organizing 
the new missions he had founded, 
Francis sailed for Japan and on the 
Feast of the Assumption, 1549, the 
fifteenth anniversary of the first 
vows at Montmartre, he landed 
with Father de Torres and Brother 
Fernandez at Kagoshima, in the 
southern island of the Japanese em- 
pire. Francis was not only the first 
priest to land in Japan. He was the 
first European to enter the interior 
and, after a terrible journey on foot 
through snow, ice and floods, to 
reach the capital, Kyoto. It was a 
city of ruins. Civil war had deci- 
mated the population. The aged 
emperor was a prisoner in the pal- 
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ace. The Shogun, a mere boy, had 
fled. It was useless to found a mis- 
sion there. Not one convert was 


made in the imperial city but, when 
Francis left Japan (November, 
1551), there were Christians in six 
places in the islands of Kiusiu and 
Nippon and when Father de Torres 
died, twenty years later, the Church 
in Japan numbered thirty thousand. 

Francis, appointed by Ignatius 
Provincial of the newly constituted 
Province of the East Indies, was 
compelled to return to Goa. The 
familiar figure in the worn black 
loba, the old shoes “clownishly 
sewn together” by himself, was 
again seen in the Rua Drecha, in 
the crowded market, or begging at 
the verandahed houses of stone 
where lived the nobles and rich mer- 
chants. There was, as always, so 
much to do, so little time in which 
to do it. When Francis had landed 
in Goa ten years before he had been 
the first and only Jesuit in the East. 
Now there was a chain of Jesuit 
missionaries from Mozambique to 
Japan,—at Ormuz, Diu, Bassein, 
Cochin, Comorin, Coulam, Meliapor, 
Malacca, the Moluccas and Yama- 
guchi,—all under his direction. 

It seems incredible that so much 
had been done, so many thousand 
leagues of land and sea traversed, so 
many tens of thousands converted, 
so many miracles worked in ten 
short years by one man, whose body 
was consumed by such a fire of 
love, wasted by fever and priva- 
tions. Yet, sanctity does not consist 
in ceaseless activity, efficiency of or- 
ganization, in speed and external re- 
sults. It consists in the union of 
the soul with God, in the perfect 
submission of the human to the Di- 
vine Will and this union and sub- 
mission are the keynote of Francis 
Xavier’s life. It is the practice of 
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the spirit of the Exercises, entire 
self-abnegation that man may de- 
sire nothing but the praise, service 
and love of God, that his “life may 
be hid with Christ in God.” 

Francis’s eyes now turned to 
China, from whom Japan had re- 
ceived her art, letters, government 
and religion, whose conversion, 
then, would accelerate that of 
Japan. Death was the punishment 
for any unauthorized entry into the 
Celestial Empire so Francis per- 
suaded the Viceroy at Goa to send 
an embassy to the Ming emperor. 
He himself planned to reach Peking 
in the ambassador’s suite. At Ma- 
lacca, however, the governor (son 
of the great Vasco da Gama) for- 
bade the embassy. 

Francis went without it, landed in 
Sancian, where Chinese junks 
came to trade with the Portuguese, 
and bribed a Cantonese merchant to 
smuggle him ashore. Though he 
himself spoke no word of Chinese 
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and his Chinese servant, Antonio, 
had forgotten his native tongue, 
Francis proposed to make his way 
on foot the thousand miles and 
more to Peking. It was a plan 
whose sublime heroism could only 
have been conceived by a saint. 

Days passed and the merchant 
did not come. He feared death. 
Wornout body and broken heart 
failed when hope and determina- 
tion no longer inspired them. At 
dawn on December 2, 1552, Francis 
Xavier died in a ruined hut open to 
bitter wind and rain, deserted by 
all but Antonio who had watched 
by him all night and placed a cruci- 
fix in his cold hand. Before he had 
finally lapsed into unconsciousness 
Francis had prayed in a tongue un- 
known to the Chinaman. It was 
Basque, the language he had proud- 
ly called his own, in which he had 
learnt his first prayers in the brown 
frontier castle of Xavier, half the 
world away. 











IRELAND’S TWO LITERARY TRADITIONS 


By Papraic CoLuM 


E invaders of twelfth-century 

Ireland brought two languages 
with them, Norman-French and 
Early English, and their earliest 
monuments are in Norman-French. 
Writing of the cultural situation of 
non-Gaelic Ireland in the first two 
centuries after the invasion, an 
Irish historian has this to say: 


“The Norman conquerors came 
from the proudest breed in Europe. 
They had their trouvéres, minstrels 
and jongleurs, their songs of love 
and war, and delighted in the great 
chansons of their race, of Roland, 
Charlemagne and Godfrey. In arms 
and government an advance guard 
of Northern France, they were also 
the Western outpost of a literary 
empire whose home was on the 
Continent. They began their career 
in this land as neither Saxon nor 
Irish, and we have evidence that 
men of their class in Tipperary and 
Meath spoke French, and French 
only. ... In Ireland the older form 
of Anglo-Saxon survived over a 
wide area in the East and South. 
The people who spoke it were lusty, 
merry, and coarse, like all medizval 
folk; they had a wealth of songs 
and popular poetry which they 
made or borrowed from England, 
and the literary class among them 
wrote in English, French or Latin, 
as the case demanded.” ? 


Norman-French was superseded 
by English in the middle of the 


1 Edmund Curtis, in the Irish Statesman, 


Sept. 14, 1929. 


fourteenth century, but at that date 
English itself was giving way be- 
fore a Gaelic revival. From 1200 to 
1600 English was an exotic medium 
and had scarcely more root in Ire- 
land than Norman-French had. 
After the sixteenth century, that is 
after the second conquest, English 
speech and writing became rooted 
in Ireland. 

Although it was exotic, early An- 
glo-Irish literature must have had 
a considerable bulk. The greater 
part of it is not extant; it perished 
probably during the dissolution of 
the morasteries in the English- 
speaking parts of Ireland. We have 
an account of all that remains of it 
in a very readable book by Dr. St. 
John Seymour, Anglo-Irish Litera- 
ture 1200-1582. The uneven date is 
due to the fact that Dr. Seymour 
takes the publication of Stany- 
hurst’s translation of Vergil as 
marking the end of the first phase 
of Anglo-Irish literature. 

Practically all that is left of that 
literature is estimated for us in this 
short book. Many of the fragments 
given have great distinctiveness. 
For instance, there are the poems 
of the monk who is known as Mi- 
chael of Kildare: they have been 
published by an English Texts So- 
ciety, but publication in this vol- 
ume of Dr. St. John Seymour’s 
makes them more accessible. The 
verse-form that Friar Michael 
makes use of is unique, it seems to 
me. I, for one, am fascinated by it. 
It is just the right measure for 
meditative, horatory feeling: 











































“Rich man, bethink thee! 

Take good heede, what thou be. 
Thou art not but a brotil tree 
Of shorte seven foot, 

Ishrid without gold and fee— 
The axe is at thy root; 

The fiend unfree halt all to glee 
This tree adown to root. 

So might I thee, I rede ‘Flee!’ 
And do thy soul its bote.” 


These poems of Michael of Kil- 
dare are worth retrieving if only for 
the sake of their unique verse-form. 
Worth retrieving, too, is the poem 
made by Gerald, Baron of Offaly, 
entitled “A Penitential Sonnet.” 
Then there is the poem which, like 
Michael’s and Gerald’s, comes also 
from County Kildare—the poem 
which has been described as “the 
airiest and cleverest piece of satire 
in the whole range of early English 
poetry,”—“‘The Land of Cokaygne.” 
It was preserved by the brethren of 
the Franciscan House at Kildare, 
and Dr. Seymour claims that its au- 
thor was a wandering goliardic 
scholar of Ireland. 

Besides this famous one there is 
another goliardic piece which, per- 
sonally, I like even better. No title 
for it is given. It has twenty stan- 
zas. Here again the verse-structure 
is unique—more oddly unique than 
is Michael of Kildare’s. The first 
two long lines of each stanza rime 
with each other; the second two do 
not rime at all; the closing couplet 
rimes. A few Irish words are used 
in the poem and the whole thing 
has the effect of an unrepentant 
vagrant’s delight in making fun of 
monks and merchants, saints and 
angels. The last two lines of each 
stanza is a comment—the poet is 
describing a scene and at the same 
time he is rejoicing in the lines he 
is making about it—the last lines 
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are like the remarks of a Chorus. 
In the first stanza the vagrant-poet 
is saluting the saints who are pic- 
tured in a church: 


“Hail, Saint Michael with the long 
spear! 
Fair be the wings upon thy shoul- 
der. 
Thou hast a red kirtle anon to thy 
feet, 
Thou art the best angel that God 
ever made. 
This verse is full well iwrought, 
*Tis from very far ibrought.” 


And so it goes on, saluting monks, 
nuns, merchants, tailors, cobblers, 
skinners, potters, bakers and brew- 
ers—the whole folk of the town in 
which the goliard finds himself, and 
making fun, too, of his own fun- 
making—a mad poet, indeed! And 
then there is the envoy to his 
friends: 


“Make glad, my friends, ye sit too 
long still, 
Speak now, and be glad, and drink 
all your fill! 
Ye have heard of men’s life that 
dwell in the land; 
Drink deep, make glad, for ye have 
no other need. 
This song is isaid of me, 
Ever blessed mote ye be.” 


Very individual is the writer with 
whose work the survey ends—Rich- 
ard Stanyhurst. It was this Stany- 
hurst who wrote the Irish parts for 
Holinshed’s Chronicles. He wrote 
prose which in its whimsicality and 
fantasticalness puts him beside the 
knight who translated Rabelais into 
English. Amongst his other works 
he translated a portion of Vergil— 
the 42neid, Book I.-IV.; his transla- 
tion is in hexameters. A great deal 
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of it is so fantastic in its phrasing 
as to be unintelligible. Yet there is 
one passage that is magnificent; it 
should be given a place in anthol- 
ogies. The passage is Dido’s ad- 
dress to AZneas; never, in any lan- 
guage, did the pious hero get such a 
rating; in this address Stanyhurst 
shows himself Irish in his power of 
making a tirade. I quote from a 
specimen given by Dr. Seymour: 


“Pack to soil Italian; cross the seas; 

fish for a kingdom. 

Verily, in hope rest I (if gods may 
take duly revengement) 

With gagd rocks compassed, then 
vainly ‘Dido’ reciting 

Thou shalt be punished. 
fire swartish hop after. 

I will, as hobgoblin, follow thee: 
thou shalt be sore handled. 

I shall hear, I doubt not, thy pangs 
in Limbo related.” 


I'll with 


Richard Stanyhurst makes the 
link between the first Anglo-Irish 
period and the second—the period 
which came with the Restoration. 
Stanyhurst was a Catholic and be- 
longed to an Ireland that was more 
Norman than Saxon. The newer 
writers were Protestant. Swift and 
Berkeley, however, went to the 
same school that Stanyhurst went 
to—the famous school in Kilkenny 
that had been founded by the Nor- 
man and Catholic house of Ormond. 
The Norman and Catholic influence 
that came out of the older Anglo- 
Ireland must have been an element 
in the culture of the writers who 
begin the new period. I quote a 
statement that expresses this view: 


“At the end of the period of the 
plantations in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it is probable that amongst the 
Protestants the descendants of the 
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Planters much outnumbered those 
of the old colony who now adhered 
to Protestantism, but as the influx 
was gradual and took place over 
several generations, and since at the 
beginning of the period the old 
Catholic Norman-Irish counted as 
the handers-on of the tradition and 
culture to the Protestants, I hold 
the view that the Irish, born and 
educated in Ireland, were always in 
the preponderance among educated 
men in Ireland, and that there was 
a true continuance of tradition; 
which means that the true roots of 
our culture in Ireland at present 
(except for the real Gaelic remnants 
in the west) are to be found in the 
Norman period a. pb. 1200-1500; 
thus making Ireland quite parallel 
to England and Scotland, in each of 
which a fusion of Norman with lo- 
cal elements of population took 
place in the same period.” * 


Middle English came to Ireland 
in the twelfth century, spread in the 
thirteenth, and, in the following 
centuries, declined almost to extinc- 
tion. “It survived unmixed except 
with Irish, in the rural areas of 
North Dublin and South Wexford. 
Modern English came to Ireland in 
the seventeenth century, and has 
now spread over almost the entire 
country.” 

In 1366 measures were taken 
through the Statutes of Kilkenny to 
arrest the decline of English speech 
in Ireland. These Statutes were an 
attempt to hold as much as could 
be held of Ireland of the time for 
people of English stock, but at the 
cost of giving up all of the country 
that was outside the narrow strip 
known as the English Pale. The 
decline of English went on until the 


2 Quoted by John Eglinton in his Irish Let- 
ter in the Dial, May, 1927. 
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sixteenth century when even in the 
towns within the Pale, English was 
being rapidly replaced by Irish. 
Then came the new conquest in the 
second half of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is with this conquest that 
English speech and writing become 
established in Ireland. 

The writer whose summaries I 
have just been quoting, Mr. Jere- 
miah Hogan,’ is careful to stress the 
fact that modern Anglo-Irish is not 
a development from Middle Anglo- 
Irish. The English that was 
brought into Ireland in the seven- 
teenth century approximated to 
“contemporary standard English, 
and the second Anglo-Irish civiliza- 
tion which continues in the blend 
of modern Ireland, a culture which 
produced Swift, and in producing 
Swift produced the beginning of an 
Anglo-Irish literature.” The his- 
tory of modern Anglo-Irish is brief- 
ly this: 


“This English of the Protestant 
nation is the form of English which, 
mixed with the older Anglo-Irish 
and learned by a population with 
an Irish speech-basis, is the lan- 
guage of Ireland to-day. But it did 
not begin to spread among the peo- 
ple until the end of the seventeenth 
century, nor did it emerge victori- 
ous from the struggle with Irish un- 
til the middle of the nineteenth.” 


The year after the Statute was 
enacted that forbade the use of 
Irish in the Engiish Pale—the Stat- 
ute of Kilkenny—the fourth Earl of 
Desmond was appointed Justiciar 
for Ireland. This Earl (Gerald the 
Rhymer) wrote poetry in Irish that 
still survives; he was, in fact, the 
originator in Irish of the poetry of 

8 The English Language in Ireland. 
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courtly love. And so we have an 
instance of a great official and an 
aristocrat whose other language 
was Norman-French turning to 
Irish and not to English for the 
language and form of aristocratic 
poetry. 

This registers the failure of the 
first Norman-English invaders to 
supplant the native culture by their 
own. Thereafter, from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, 
Irish and English culture went on 
side by side, neither influencing the 
other—a truly remarkable phenom- 
enon when we remember how vigor- 
ous each culture was. The cultures 
could not influence each other be- 
cause the societies out of which 
each arose were totally dissimilar. 
Irish society was mainly pastoral; 
its political units were small and 
their proper development would 
have been towards a federation of 
states rather than towards a cen- 
tralized monarchy. In this society 
the poet—that is one who wes not 
only a maker but a member of a 
recognized academy —had tradi- 
tionally the same rank as a king or 
a bishop. “In later medieval times,” 
writes the scholar Quiggin, “much 
of Ireland remained unaffected by 
the progress which we find in most 
Latin and Teutonic countries. Con- 
sequently, an archaic type of soci- 
ety lingered over the greater part of 
the island until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. This is, per- 
haps, the chief interest of Ireland 
for the student if he can succeed in 
detaching intellectual interest from 
patriotic sentiment.” 

It is the great merit of Gaelic Lit- 
erature Surveyed that its author, 
Hugh de Blacam, does succeed in 
detaching the intellectual interest 
from patriotic sentiment. Certainly 
a patriotic sentiment gives a glow to 
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the writing. Mr. de Blacam ac- 
cepts the fact that Irish society was, 
compared with English or French, 
archaic. The archaic aspect, how- 
ever, charms him—the pastoral 
rather than the agricultural and 
trading life, the little state with its 
king, its poets, its craftsmen, its in- 
tense local tradition. Out of his 
approval of that society comes his 
estimate of Gaelic literature. 

How astonishingly homogeneous 
that literature is! The same coun- 
tryside seems to be looked at with 
the same eyes from generation to 
generation, the same heroic types 
are invoked, the same national tra- 
dition is handed down from century 
to century. Even when the poetry 
of the Courts of Love, derived from 
the Continent, come into Ireland, 
the types are not from Ovid as in 
France and England, but are the 
heroes and heroines of Gaelic tradi- 
tion. When, in the seventeenth 
century, a poet wishes to bring 
about a competition between the 
Northern and Southern poets, he 
begins by referring to what a poet 
who had lived a thousand years be- 
fore had declared; he assumes that 
the poet’s name and his statement 
are of current interest. 

What volume has this Gaelic lit- 
erature of Ireland, and what is its 
history? Its history has had a 
course of fourteen hundred years. 
What is extant of it, leaving out 
what can be regarded as hardly 
worth while, would fill from five 
hundred to a thousand volumes. 
To the outside world, the great in- 
terest of this literature is in the fact 
that the older portions of it give, as 
no other European literature, the 
spirit of the early Iron Age—the pe- 
riod out of which our civilization 
has come, while the latter part of it 
brings the medieval mentality into 
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our own day. The greater part of 
this literature is known only to 
scholars; it exists in manuscripts, 
and much of it has not been pub- 
lished or even edited. “Old and 
new are jumbled together; poems 
that bear the mark of cultivated art 
are confounded with the wild fruit 
of folklore; and readers generally 
lack the heightening of interest 
which comes when a work is seen 
in its historical setting. Mr. de 
Blacam takes us in his survey from 
the mythological cycles, through the 
early poems of nature, through the 
epic Red Branch cycle, through the 
romance and poetry that belong to 
the seventh and eighth centuries, 
through the Fenian epic cycle, 
through the bardic poetry of the pe- 
riod between the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, through the litera- 
ture that had its rise in the fifteenth 
century with the spread of Gaelic 
power, when English law did not 
reach beyond a few walled towns, 
and the country at large was ruled 
according to Gaelic law and custom 
by ninety lords and princes of 
whom thirty were of Norman de- 
scent. This was the period in 
which the professional bards had 
great influence but it was also the 
period in which was begun the ruin 
of the lords and princes on whom 
the poets depended. 

In those days the stringency of 
the bardic schools prevented the 
language, grammar, and art of the 
bardic poetry from changing hardly 
at all throughout the centuries, so 
that a poem of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is as easy or as hard to read as 
one of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Twelve years of study went 
to the making of a finished bardic 
scholar. Such a scholar was learned 
chiefly in the lore of Ireland; his 
country was his subject, as art or 
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science is the subject of an academ- 
ic course to-day. He mastered the 
accumulated traditions of a millen- 
nium, and became skilled in a liter- 
ary craft of unique intricacy. 
“Forget nothing that ever hap- 
pened in Ireland,’ might have 
been the watchword of that strange 
education, so haughty, so in- 
tense.” 

The description of the lives of the 
bards of some of the princely fam- 
ilies—O’Neills, Maguires, O’Don- 
nells, MacCarthys — makes tragic 
and fascinating reading in Gaelic 
Literature Surveyed. Translations 
of some of their typical and fa- 
mous poems are given. The end of 
this epoch is marked by Mac a 
Ward’s Lament for the Princes of 
Tir-owen and Tir-Connaill, dead in 
Rome, which poem can be read in 
Mangan’s elaborate and moving 
translation. Thereafter the bardic 
order decays. “In the first half of 
the seventeenth century the bardic 
schools came to an end, and the 
classic poetry began to yield place 
to the popular stressed verse.” The 
last bards lament, beside their own 
misfortune, the corruption of the 
poetic art: 


“Fling to oblivion the memory of 
their munificence that were the 
poets’ treasure. If nowadays none 
care for fair accomplishment or for 
the understanding of instruction 
(which indeed differ altogether 
from the setting of fences round the 
arable), what profits it to make a 


poem?” 


In this characteristically haughty 
way the bards saw the rise of a new 
order in Ireland — an order domi- 
nated by foreigners and based, not 
on the pasture but on the bounded 
field. 


But in this period there was a 
new growth in prose—in romance, 
saga, and history. The great his- 
torical work known as The Annals 
of the Four Masters was then com- 
posed. Geoffrey Keating, a poet, 
wrote his History of Ireland, and 
his prose became the standard for 
modern Irish. The best minds of 
this tragic time, says Hugh de 
Blacam, occupied themselves with 
the history and the traditions of the 
broken Gaelic order, their ambition 
being “to rescue from oblivion the 
memory of the great men of the na- 
tion, though the nation (as men 
feared) must die.” 

Then, in the generation that fol- 
lowed 1670 the Irish lords on whom 
the poets depended had a brief res- 
pite from spoilation. Their houses 
were opened again to the poets and 
musicians; traditional scholarship 
and the learned poetic art came 
again into esteem. This temporary 
revival produced two poets whose 
work delights present-day Anglo- 
Irish poets who have access to Gael- 
ic literature—D avid O’Bruadair 
and Egan O’Rahilly; O’Bruadair be- 
ing the elder by a generation. 

James Stephens has magnificent- 
ly rendered specimens of their poet- 
ry in his Reincarnations. Speaking 
of the versions he has made of a 
few of O’Bruadair’s poems, he says, 
“Although I have often conveyed 
his matter almost verbatim, the se- 
lection is not representative of the 
poet. One side only, and that the 
least is shown, for a greater pen 
than mine would be necessary if 
that tornado of rage, eloquence, and 
humour were to be presented.” 
And of O’Rahilly’s poetry he says, 
“No pen and no language but his 
own could even distantly indicate a 
skill and melody which might be 
spoken of as one of the wonders of 
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the world. I have done exactly as I 
pleased with his material.” 

I quote a translation of a poem of 
O’Bruadair’s in which there is the 
haughtiness of the bardic world as 
it contemplates the supplanters of 
the Gaelic nobility. The translation 
is not one of James Stephens’—it is 
by another Irish poet, Frank O’Con- 
nor: 


“My grief that I am not a boor, 
Without good sense or feeling! 
As such I might be even 
With all this boorish people. 


“Or that I were a stutterer, 
My worthy friends, among you! 
Since such a one might suffer all 
Your coarseness and presumption. 


“Or would that I could meet a man 
Who'd take my wit and breeding! 
I'd put a penny’s price between 
Him and his dour demeanour. 


“But since good clothes win more 
respect 

Than learning or attainments, 

Oh! would that all I spent on art 

Were round me now in raiment.” 


O’Rahilly could be more sorrow- 
ful because he was more personal. 
Going to a house that had protected 
him in the old days he finds there no 
help for him, no welcome. Then, 
as the translator of this poem says, 
the litany of his wrongs breaks out 
in a flood: 


“That my old bitter heart has part 

in this black doom, 

That foreign devils have made our 
land a tomb, 

That the bright sun that was Mun- 
ster’s fame went down, 

Hath caused me ever to seek you, 
Valentine Brown. 
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“And most, that Cashel is bare of 

house or guest, 

And that Brian’s turreted home is 
the otter’s nest, 

That the kings of the land have 
neither land nor crown, 

Hath caused me ever to seek you, 
Valentine Brown.” 


This poet meets his death with a 
mind that is filled with grief for the 
passing of the princely families who 
had protected the traditional cul- 
ture: 


“I shall cease now. Death comes, 

and will not brook delay, 

Since the warriors of Laune, Lene, 
and Lee are no more with us, 

I shall follow the love of heroes 
even into the clay, 

The princes my fathers served ere 
Christ died on the Cross.” 


Egan O’Rahilly is one of the 
poets whom Daniel Corkery has so 
passionately and so _ revealingly 
written about in his Hidden Ireland 
—the hidden Ireland being the Ire- 
land living under the penal laws, 
whose aristocracy was gone, whose 
priesthood was hunted, and whose 
poets were forced to find their audi- 
ences in the cabin and not in the 
castle, but who contrived, neverthe- 
less, to write learned and elaborate 
poems for such an audience. Then 
was created the “Aisling,” the poem 
whose subject was the vision of an 
inviolable Ireland. Many later 
poets were to use this form, but the 
poet who used it most enchanting- 
ly and most poignantly was Egan 
O’Rahilly. Speaking of O’Rahilly’s 
“Aisling,” Hugh de Blacam says, “If 
Gaeldom was broken into frag- 
ments, this vision at least it still 
held in common. We can never 
know in full what these poets were 
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to the subjected race—how often 
broken men, hearing their songs, 
were saved from the sin of despair, 
or how often their mettled praises 
of heroes saved tempted men from 
surrendering their faith. ... The age 
was sad, but not inglorious; and 
these poets were not unworthy of 
_ 

In the nineteenth century a dis- 
aster equivalent to the wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
desolated Gaeldom—this was the 
great famine of 1846-47. Gaeldom 
narrowed. Original! literature 
ceased to be produced. Then, in 
our time, came the Gaelic revival,— 
a revival which has shown itself 
more notably in Anglo-Irish than in 
Gaelic literature. The time has 
now come to estimate what the 
movement has realized on the side 
of creative effort in the old lan- 
guage. 

The writer of Gaelic Literature 
Surveyed mentions half a dozen 
names but he has not much to say 
in appreciation of Gaelic writers 
who are contemporary. His book, 
however, closes on a note of hope. 
He speaks of the beneficent influ- 
ence of the universities. “The 
younger Gaelic speakers are being 
encouraged to read the Gaelic clas- 
sics, and thus the Gaeltacht is be- 
ing linked to the literary tradition. 
There are signs of the coming of a 
school of writers who will possess 
the full vision of the Gaelic past, 
and will be armed with the new 
learning: to them we look to fulfill 
the poetic hope.” 

Gaelic Literature Surveyed is 
more than a work of research and 
scholarship: the great quality it 
possesses is that it carries over the 
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flavor of that magical, whimsical, 
and withal spirited and masculine 
literature—a literature which, for 
all its brilliancy and invention, at 
every period was somewhat archaic 
inasmuch as it reflected the life of a 
pastoral people—iords of cattle-and- 
horse-filled domains, herdsmen, sol- 
diers, scholars, tillers of small 
patches of arable, craftsmen who 
were not crowded into towns. The 
homogeneousness of this literature 
was due to the fact that the same 
uncomplex conditions existed for a 
thousand years. Hugh de Blacam 
has been able to give us the flavor 
of this literature because he knows 
and is able to reveal that which has 
always been a great influence on the 
makers of Irish literature—-the look 
of the land itself. He knows, too, 
the psychic life to which this litera- 
ture is a response. It takes more 
than a scholar—it takes one who 
has an intimate knowledge of Irish 
life as it is lived to-day and as it has 
been lived for centuries ‘to make 
this kind of note: “Now, perhaps, 
the most characteristic institution 
of Irish life is the Seanchas: the 
gathering at which stories are told 
and old lore exchanged . . . the do- 
mestic Seanchas of to-day is the cell 
on which the living Irish culture is 
built, or the channel through which 
the past flows to inform the future. 
It may deal with deep things in the 
house of the scholar; in the cottage 
it may be satisfied with legendary 
wonder-tales.” Unless an outsider 
realizes the traditional witty audi- 
ence to whom the story-teller and 
poet must communicate orally, he 
will not understand even the work 
of men who write in English—the 
Anglo-Irish writers of to-day. 
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T is interesting to note that since 
Beethoven’s death no musician 
has grappled with (these) funda- 
mental problems of love, life and 
death. Since Beethoven, music has 
been entirely sensuous, sensational 
and amusing— in the wide sense of 
that misunderstood word. There can 
be no doubt that in this music is re- 
flected the spirit of the times. M. 
Jean Cocteau has the following very 
significant paragraph in one of his 
books: “In the music of Noces ... 
Stravinsky de-ridiculizes the sub- 
lime ...” ‘There is an important 
truth in this statement; but if the 
sublime has become ridiculous .. . 
it is because the individual has be- 
come of less importance, and social 
values are not at the moment in the 
ascendancy . . . Sooner or later the 
rebel must be born again, and the 
rebel, like Beethoven must reach the 


sublime, or he is worthless. 
—W. J. Turner, Beethoven: The Search for 
Reality. 


Children should not be confused 
by experiments. Only that which has 
proven worthy [in music] should 
be used to build the foundation of 
their knowledge. This is a peda- 
gogic axiom. Mr. Stokowski has 
devoted his fine orchestra to the 
production of many ultra-modern- 
istic compositions and often to the 
great distress of many in his adult 
audiences. But that is a matter be- 
tween him and them and if they en- 
courage him he is amply justified. 
But to force these experiments on 
helpless children is criminal. Art 
develops not by revolution, but by 


evolution, and until our young peo- 
ple have been well grounded by 
hearing the great composers from 
Bach to Wagner, why confuse their 
musical minds by the intrusion of 
experiments most of which have 


not, and never will be proven? 
—Watter DAMROSCH. 


Don’t forget that the musical diet, 
like daily food, must be bone-build- 
ing. Give the child a good founda- 
tion first. If well presented and ex- 
plained he will absorb and love it. 
Let him have the other, too, but why 
in Heaven’s hame give only the 
modern, and the modern who has 
not even been shaken into his prop- 
er place? If Mr. Stokowski feels 
that it is essential for the school 
child to hear the ultra in music— 
the merits of which not even the 
most informed and mature musi- 
cians have been able to judge—at 
least let this be balanced with com- 
positions of other periods. Give the 
child a chance at both schools. 
Don’t make him feel that he is deal- 
ing with grim-faced teachers who 
are trying to hide new and alluring 


things from him. 
—ERNEST SCHELLING. 


Every Catholic and every non- 
Catholic lives to-day under a heavy 
burden of agnostic propaganda. 
For one sentence of Catholic de- 
fence which he may read or hear, 
he probably reads a thousand 
which depend upon a philosophy in- 
different or hostile to Catholic 
truth. Every newspaper, most 
books, three conversations in four, 























are substantially anti-Catholic, sim- 
ply because they are based on a 


Pagan outlook. 


—MICHAEL DE ta Bépovére, in The Dublin 
Review, April. 


For the last thirty years, and es- 
pecially for the last twelve, this na- 
tion has been moving steadily to- 
ward rule by a benevolent aristoc- 
racy, toward group control of its 
finances, industries and resources. 
We have much more to fear from 
the Mussolini scheme than from 
Communist propaganda. Expert- 
ness, efficiency, system and disci- 
pline have been woven into our 
business structure until there is lit- 
tle of the human element left. As 
in prison, men become mere num- 
bers, and, according to one distin- 
guished authority, our banks pre- 
fer collateral to character. . . . The 
government has become an aloof, 
isolated institution as far as the 
great masses are concerned. If 
they get relief or attain recovery, it 
must be through the good offices of 
their betters. Under the program 
of succor by proxy, millions have 
been ruined at the bottom in order 
to safeguard thousands at the top, 
and they have been ruined more 
completely in a spiritual than in a 


financial sense. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. ¥Y. World-Telegram 


When I was a boy there was a 
real symbolism, a real poetry, and 
in the sane sense a real romance, in 
the transition from being supposed 
to call a lady Miss Brown to being 
allowed to call her Mabel. The 
transition did not mean that you 
were in love with Mabel; it did not 
necessarily mean that you were 
even flirting with Mabel; but it did 
mean something. It meant that she 
felt a certain confidence in you and 
did not object to counting you 
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among her particular personal com- 
panions. Today it means nothing 
at all. And intelligent people have 
a strong objection to things that 
mean nothing at all . . . Comrade- 
ship has become a sort of Combine; 
bearing the same relation to true 
friendship that a Trust does to true 
trade. The one idea in all human 
things from friendship to finance, 
is to pool everything. It is a very 
stagnant pool. 
—G. K. Cuestrerton, Sidelights. 


The Church has been condemned 
because she has included “the res- 
urrection of the body” in her creed. 
Does not decomposition mean that 
the material particles of the body 
are distributed throughout the ma- 
terial world, never again to be as- 
sembled in one corporate entity! A 
resurrection of the body, so it is ar- 
gued, can only be a symbolic for- 
mula for a continuance of person- 
ality. The trouble here is that na- 
ture herself, is as incredible as the 
supernatural. What Mr. Lamont 
calls “intellectual acceptability” is 
challenged point blank by insect 
resurrection. A caterpillar shrivels 
into a chrysalis and emerges as a 
butterfly. If a Fundamentalist in 
Tennessee had suggested such an 
absurdity he would have been dis- 
missed as a moron whose imagina- 
tion had been unhinged by fanati- 
cism. Yet this resurrection of the 
body is a fact. Every hour of every 
day nature is rearranging the par- 
ticles of the human body, and so 
thoroughly that not one of us today 
is in any detail of our being what 
we were when we were born. 


—P. W. Witson, reviewing Corliss Lamont’s 
Issues of Immortality in N. Y. Times Book Re- 
view, Sept. 25th. 


What a pity it is that certain of 
our “modern” dancers seem to have 
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no inkling of the fact that the 
dance, if it is still to be dignified by 
the name of Art, must, like any 
other art, have its taproots in self- 
mastery and continuous discipline! 
—Anovrt Oxtvénorr, Flight of the Swan. 


We Catholics look at life as a 
moral entity. As art is the highest 
expression of the natural life it 
must be judged in terms of moral- 
ity: the logic is irrefragable. Yet 
there are plenty of people, and 
among them some Catholics, who 
affirm that art has nothing to do 
with morality; that it stands by it- 
self. It is as though a surgeon said 
that he was not concerned with the 
life of the patient, he was only con- 
cerned with the technical perfection 
of a surgical operation. .. . Authors 
who write books that are classed 
under the general title of belles let- 
tres and who aspire to produce lit- 
erature are not thereby exempted 
from the observance of the ten 
commandments or the laws that re- 
strict the liberty of the ordinary 
citizen. When they transgress, 
either in their choice of subject or 
their treatment of it, it is no suffi- 
cient excuse to plead that such 
things are, and that they happen 
thus and thus. That is not art, but 
photography — as one might say, 
over-exposed and under developed. 


—Rev. S. J. Gostrne, in The Clergy Review 
(London), October. 


Throw open a summer window in 
New York, row out on a lake, step 
into a hotel or department store, 
walk down the street in town or 
village from Quebec to Georgia to 
Oregon, and hear sentimental ro- 
mance gurgling from a million 
radios and phonographs, from or- 
chestras and theatres, from croon- 
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The so-called civilized 
world is being told every minute of 
the joys of love, the pains of part- 
ing, the love of mother, the glamour 
of the tropics, the delights of kiss- 
ing, the willingness to forget every- 


ing voices. 


thing for love. The banker at his 
instrument, the crowds in the 5 and 
10 cent store, the girl on the couch, 
seem to find no language too banal, 
no music too mushy. They lap up 
sentimental romance. And in a 
country supposed to be hard and 
brutally competitive, song writers 
(like screen writers) broadcast 
with great success a compound of 
syrup, soft soap and insincerity 
that would have made Werther ill 
and caused the man of sensibility 


to foam at the mouth. 
—The Saturday Review of Literature, Oct. 
1, 1932. 


I can never cease to testify to the 
fact that there exist outside the 
Catholic Church, generally attached 
to the various denominations, 
though sometimes very loosely at- 
tached, or, less often, altogether de- 
tached, many souls whose love for 
Our Lord, whose desire to follow 
Him to the uttermost, and whose 
actually attained likeness to Him I, 
for my part, can never deny. No 
doubt they are losing much, and are 
in great danger of losing still more, 
but the Catholic Church is losing 
much also; and so is the whole 
cause of the gathering together of 
humanity, which is the outstanding 


need of our age. 
—W. E. Orncuarp, in The Dublin Review 
(London), October. 


Petrol is causing a greater revolu- 
tion in our country than the ruin 
red communism is ever likely to 


bring about. 
—H. M. Tomurnson, in the N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune Magazine, Sept. 11th. 
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By P. J. 


EEKS before Christmas the 
card-playing for turkeys be- 
gan in Gortnashee, continuing right 
up to the eve of the festival. The 
custom gave a decided fillip to tur- 
key-rearing in that district, for the 
owners were thus assured of a 
ready and profitable way of dispos- 
ing of their surplus stock. 

When the word got about that a 
few turkeys were to be played for 
at a particular house, the card-play- 
ers turned up of a night in a body. 
The birds were first valued, each 
player putting down a stake which 
varied according to the weight of 
the turkey and the number playing. 
Partners at “twenty-five” was the 
game most favored, a process of 
weeding-out being followed until 
ultimately only two were left to play 
off for the prize. 

Where the number of turkeys 
was considerable, it was by no 
means unusual for the game to con- 
tinue well into the small hours, in 
which case the laws of hospitality 
demanded that the visitors should 
be entertained to tea about mid- 
night. Not infrequently the same 
bird changed hands _ half-a-dozen 
times during those weeks, either to 
find its way eventually to the mar- 
ket at Ballycarbury, or to grace the 
Christmas dinner-table of the last 
owner. 


The glow of several pipes in the 
darkness told Séan Fada that the 
usual group had congregated at the 
cross-roads. They saluted him 
cheerily as he took his seat on the 
low wall at the corner and proceed- 
ed to get his own pipe under way. 


CHRISTMAS TURKEY 
GAYNOR 


“No game the night, lads?” he 
half queried between the puffs. 

“Catch us to miss it,” said 
Hughey’s Brian. “We haven’t so 
many nights left for the turkeys 
now. Just waiting for the moun- 
tainy lads we are before making a 
move.” 

“Sorra long ye’ll have to wait 
then,” Séan declared. “I could hear 
them rounding the bend of the bog 
road and me leaving the house. 
Where are ye heading for?” 

“Andy Ban’s,” Brian told him. 
“Andy’s Catherine has three tur- 
keys she wants to get off her hands, 
sO we may as well gamble them for 
her to-night.” 

Séan rubbed his palms in pleas- 
urable anticipation. 

“Boys o’ boys, that'll be queer 
whipping. There’s nothing rises a 
body’s heart like a good game.” 

“Ay, if it’s played square,” re- 
joined Dinny the postman curtly, 
whereupon the others laughed. 

“Ye have all the fun to your- 
selves, lads,” Séan protested. “Out 
with the joke, whatever it is.” 

“It can’t be but you heard how 
poor Dinny was chiseled out of a 
fine turkey in Pat o’ the Hill’s last 
night,” said Hughey’s Brian. 

“Dang the one of me. Who done 
him over?” 

“Arrah, who d’ye think? Foxy 
Regan of course. Who else? The 
turkey was between the pair of 
them, each of them being a game 
up. Foxy dealt the cards and, 
when Dinny looked at his hand, he 
seen there was nothing to whip him, 
and claimed the winning game. 
But lo! and behold ye! doesn’t th’ 
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other joker suddenly discover that 
he had six cards! He swore all 
roads that it was an accident of 
course.” 

“Swearing is no trouble to him,” 
was Séan’s caustic comment. 

“He’d swear a hole through an 
iron pot, so he would.” 

“The upshot of it was,” Brian 
went on, “the cards had to be dealt 
again and Foxy won the turkey. 
Poor Dinny there was fit to be tied.” 

“Pity I shouldn’t! To be swin- 
died like that out of the best bird 
that was gambled the year!” said 
Dinny Moran angrily. “If Mister 
Regan doesn’t keep his weather-eye 
open though, he’ll be getting a shirt- 
ful of sore bones one of these days.” 

“"Twould be a_ stepmother’d 
blame you, Dinny,” said Séan Fada. 

“Foxy beats the devil, and no mis- 
take.” 

“Huh! the devil is only a poor 
scholar to yon lad,” Pat’s Michael 
declared with decision. “Any boy 
that took his last penny from the 
three-card man at the races of Bally- 
carbury is no joke, and I seen him 
doing that with my own two eyes.” 

“It’s my opinion it isn’t lucky to 
play with him, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent,” said Mulvaney the tailor, 
solemnly. “I’d take my davy he can 
color the cards.” 

“Between you and I and the wall, 
*twasn’t off the wind Foxy took the 
roguery,” Séan Fada _ informed 
them. “Old Patsy Regan’d steal 
the halfpenny out of a blind beg- 
gar’s hat without the slightest com- 
punction. The devil’s own boy he 
was for the cards too, no more’n 
the son.” 

“The like of that does run in 
blood,” said Pat’s Michael. “Isn’t it 
queer, though, how they get peo- 
ple to trust them no matter what 
they do? I gave a lift to the Widow 
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Mulligan, coming out of me this 
evening, and nothing’d put it out of 
the creature’s head but Foxy’s go- 
ing to win a turkey for her for the 
Christmas. She ran again him in 
town, it seems, and gave him her 
good-looking two-shilling piece to 
try her luck.” 

“Maise, wouldn’t you think she’d 
have more sense?” remarked Séan 
Fada. “Whoever’d know it now, 
Foxy drank the money before ever 
he left Ballycarbury.” 

“IT wouldn’t put it past him,” said 
Michael, nodding acquiescence. 
“And poor Mrs. Mulligan is that de- 
cent and honest herself—God help 
her!—she thinks everyone is the 
same.” 

“T’d be better pleased than a good 
deal now if she did get the turkey,” 
said Hughey’s Brian. “ ’T would be 
great plentiness for the childre dur- 
ing the Christmas.” 

“Sorra one here’d begrudge it to 
her, but I wouldn’t give much for 
her chances all the same,” was the 
opinion of Séan Fada. 

Dinny the postman had been si- 
lent. Now he spoke. 

“I’m not playing the night, lads,” 
he declared. “After last night’s 
business I couldn’t bring myself to 
sit at the same board with that little 
kinatt, but I promise ye I'll see Mrs. 
Mulligan fair play or lose a fall by 
it,” and Dinny straightened himself 
with an air of stern determination. 

“Don’t be rising your voice, 
Dinny boy,” admonished Pat’s Mi- 
chael. “I hear Foxy coming on the 
road with the crowd, and what he 
won’t know won’t trouble him.” 

“True for you,” Séan Fada 
agreed. “Them mountainy lads is 
terrible clannish and the quiet way 
is the best with them.” 

Dinny gave a deaf ear to Regan’s 
salutation as the newcomers joined 
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the group. Foxy carried a turkey 
under his arm. 

“I’m putting up this lad again,” 
he announced. “It’s the one I won 
in Pat o’ the Hill’s last night, and 
I’m anxious to give Dinny there a 
chance of getting back his luck.” 

“Dinny wants no chances from 
you,” was the frigid response. 
“It'll be a month of Sundays, so it 
will, before I throw a card at the 
same board with you, my gentle- 
man. There’s too much of the 
thimble-rigger about you for my 
taste.” 

Foxy laughed. 

“I hate to hear a man chawing 
the rag when he’s bet. There’s no 
sport about it. Feel the weight of 
yon bird,” he continued, handing 
the turkey to Séan Fada. “I de- 
clare to my sins, but my arm’s dead 
after carrying it down from Cruck- 
more.” 

“It’s a dandy, sure enough,” Séan 
asserted. “Little wonder Dinny to 
have a nose on him after missing 
it.” 

“Catch Andy Ban’s woman rear- 
ing a bird like yon,” said Mulvaney 
the tailor. “She’d be too stingy to 
feed it.” 

“Ay, but I'll warrant you she’ll 
be saucy enough in putting a price 
on them,” Séan remarked, as the 
crowd proceeded to move. “The 
devil’s own warrior she is when it 
comes to bargaining.” 

“Leave the pricing to me, boys,” 
’ Foxy Regan advised. I’ll go bail I'll 
be top match for Catherine, able 
and all as she is.” 


Milking was finished, the kitchen 
tidied up, and everything in readi- 
ness for the game when they 
reached Andy Ban’s. Anticipating 
a late sitting, Catherine had taken 
the precaution of putting the young- 
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er members of the family early to 
bed. Andy himself proceeded to ar- 
range the stools around the blazing 
hearth. 

“Let ye pull up, men, and have a 
shin-heat before the fun begins,” he 
said jovially. “Throw another cou- 
ple of logs in at the back there, 
Tommeen. There’s nothing like a 
good fire in weather like this. It’s 
the only comfort people have.” 

Séan Fada stretched out his long 
fingers as though to catch the blaze. 
“That’s right,” he said. “A good 
fire is half food, so it is.” 

Foxy Regan deposited his burden 
on the floor. The big turkey cock, 
glad of his freedom, stretched him- 
self and strutted across the kitchen, 
with an air of pompous majesty. 
Andy followed his movements with 
his eye. 

“Be d—n but yon’s a great bird,” 
he declared admiringly. “You sel- 
dom come empty-handed, Foxy, 
you devil you.” 

“What’s better again he seldom 
leaves empty-handed,” said 
Hughey’s Brian. “Spending the 
Christmas like a lord he’ll be after 
all the money be made on the gam- 
bling the year.” 

Catherine viewed the bird with 
jealous eye. 

“Somehow I could never have a 
grdadh for them big turkeys,” she re- 
marked. “All a carcass they do be 
when they’re killed, and the flesh 
does be terrible tough on them. 
There’s far more cutting on a small 
bird.” 

The subject of their discussion, 
having paraded the kitchen with 
stately mien, now proceeded to ex- 
plore the bedroom. Dinny the post- 
man intervened. 

“The house is no place for that 
gentleman,” he protested indignant- 
ly. “Frightening the childre on 
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you, ma’am, that’s what he’ll be do- 
ing, if the Lord hasn’t said it.” 

“*Deed in soul but you’re right, 
Dinny,” Catherine acquiesced. “If 
poor Daniel Peter wakened up and 
seen yon lad in the room, he’d g’out 
of his wits, so he would.” 

Andy considered. 

“Maybe it would be better now, 
Foxy, if you were to put him in un- 
der the creel that’s outside the 
door,” he said. “Tommeen there’ll 
give you a hand.” 

The intruder having been duly 
disposed of, Catherine’s own stock 
was brought forward. After a con- 
siderable amount of higgling in 
which Foxy Regan played no small 
part, a price was agreed on. The 
cards were then produced and the 
players drew their seats round the 
deal table. Dinny Moran did not 
leave his stool by the fire. 

“Are you not taking a hand, Din- 
ny?” asked Andy Ban in surprise. 

“Not to-night,” was the reply. 
“T'll just keep an eye on the game 
and see fair play.” 

Foxy gave a provoking laugh. 

“Dinny is going to be M. C.,” he 
said jibingly. 

“Never mind Dinny, but mind the 
game,” was the tart rejoinder. 

“I suppose, lads, we may as well 
play off the big one first,” suggested 
Pat’s Michael. “What’s the tariff 
going to be, Foxy?” 

“Same as last night,” Foxy an- 
nounced. “Two bob a man.” 

He took a coin from his pocket 
as he spoke and spun it on the table. 

“That’s a two-shilling piece I got 
in town to-day,” he said. “The 
Widow Mulligan that wants me to 
win a turkey for her. She had that 
coin wrapped up in her purse for 
God knows how long, because 
there’s a hole in it.” 

“That it may bring her luck, the 
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creature,” was the fervent wish of 
Andy Ban. “A fine fldithidil wom- 
an she always was.” 

“It’s a thousand pities, so it is, 
her purse wouldn’t be as big as her 
heart,” said Séan Fada, a remark 
that was echoed by others round the 
table as the cards were dealt. 


From his seat in the corner Dinny 
the postman followed the progress 
of the game, as one who held a 
watching brief for the Widow. 
More than once he detected shady 
play on the part of Foxy, but, for 
obvious reasons, he held his peace. 
His excitement increased as the 
players dropped out, and he was 
loud in his applause when the final 
game went to Regan. That individ- 
ual eyed him quizzically. 

“D’ye mind Dinny clapping, boys, 
and the flare-up we had last night?” 
he said. “I never imagined he’d get 
over it so quick.” 

“No, nor you needn’t imagine it 
now either,” said Dinny doggedly. 
“*Tisn’t for you I’m clapping, my 
gentleman, but for the decent wom- 
an that’s getting the turkey.” 

Foxy blew a cloud of smoke and 
watched it curling upwards to the 
rafters. 

“You’re a bit out in your calcula- 
tions,” he announced coolly. “Mrs. 
Mulligan’s game has to come yet.” 

Dinny sprang to his feet, his face 
purple with rage. 

“Go ‘long, you little ceoldn you,” 
he exclaimed contemptuously. 
“You’re trying to curwhibble it now 
but you'll not be let.” 

“I thought myself ’twas for the 
Widow you were playing,” said 
Andy Ban. “Sure didn’t you show 
us the money she gave you?” 

“I’m not denying that,” Foxy ad- 
mitted, “but I wouldn’t give yon 
turkey to St. Peter himself. The 
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night is long and the Widow’ll get 
her chance.” 

“She’ll get the turkey she won or 
I'll lose a fall by it,” and Dinny 
Moran thumped the table angrily. 
Then, turning to the others, “Are 
ye going to stand by me, men, or 
are ye not?” he inquired. 

There were many assurances of 
support but the mountainy lads re- 
mained silent. Their loyalty was at 
stake. 

Foxy Regan saw his opportunity. 
He, too, jumped to his feet and as- 
sumed an aggressive attitude. 

“I don’t give a tinker’s dam for 
the whole rick-ma-tick of ye,” he 
announced defiantly. “The turkey’s 
mine and I’m going to stick to it, 
no matter who it pleases or dis- 
pleases.” 

Andy Ban thought it time to 
throw oil on the troubled waters. 

“Now, now, lads, no ructions—no 
ructions,” he said timidly. “It’s all 
only a slight misunderstanding and 
we'll have to give Foxy the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

Murmurs of dissent at first greet- 
ed this proposal but, in the end, 
Andy had his way, much to the dis- 
comfiture of Dinny. With sullen 
countenance he resumed his seat by 
the hearth conversing in an under- 
tone with Tommeen who sat beside 
him. It was not very long until the 
latter began to show unmistakable 
signs of sleepiness. He nodded over 
the fire and was just on the point of 
slipping from his stool when Dinny 
caught him. 

“Run off to bed out of that, you 
goose you,” was his mother’s per- 
emptory command. “Burnt you’d 
be that time only for Dinny. It’s 
a nice handful we’d have, sure 
enough, and the Christmas on top 
of us.” 

Play for the second turkey was 
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now well under way. As _ usual 
Dame Fortune seemed to smile on 
the notorious Foxy. Not until the 
deciding game between himself and 
Pat’s Michael did Dinny Moran get 
his chance. 

“Watch yourself, Mick,” he 
called out excitedly. “Regan is sit- 
ting on the ace of hearts.” 

Foxy was indignant in his pro- 
test but, on the pack being exam- 
ined, the card in question was found 
to be missing and was later discov- 
ered under the table. 

From that out things fared badly 
with Regan. With the eye of a 
hawk Dinny watched his every 
movement, ready to expose the 
slightest attempt at fraud. Time 
after time Foxy found himself 
checkmated and, for once, his hith- 
erto invincible bluff failed to carry 
him through. 

As he watched Catherine hand 
over the turkeys to the lucky ones 
at the finish of the play, he looked 
the very picture of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Tll be even with you for this, 
Dinneen salach,” he cried, darting 
a venomous look at his smiling 
persecutor. “You done your best 
to-night, so you did, but, in spite of 
all that, I got the only decent bird 
of the lot, and the devil thank you 
for it.” 

He went outside as he spoke, to 
return almost immediately, looking 
very excited. With dubious eye he 
scrutinized the circle of faces. 

“Which of ye whipped the tur- 
key?” he demanded truculently. 

Catherine waxed indignant. 

_ “Mind what you’re saying, Foxy 
Regan,” she admonished sharply. 
“No one in this house interfered 
with your old turkey, and well you 
know it.” 

“I’m willing to take the book that 
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the sorra sinner went out that door 
since you put it under the creel 
yourself,” said Andy Ban positively. 

“Well, the creel’s lying on its side 
now, and hilt or hair of the turkey 
there isn’t to be seen,” Foxy told 
them. 

Andy reflected. 

“He was a powerful strong bird 
and he be to knock over the creel,” 
he decided. “Roosting he is, I'll 
warrant you, in some of the bushes 
without. I'll just light the lantern 
and we’ll have a look round. 

But their search proved futile. 
No trace of the missing bird was to 
be found. 

“Queer, now, what could have 
happened it,” said the mystified 
Catherine when the search party re- 
turned empty-handed. 

“Them turkeys do be terrible 
cute,” Andy ventured, after a pause. 
“*"Twouldn’t surprise me now, 


Foxy, if it made its way back across 
the fields to Pat o’ the Hill’s. 


Pil 
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bet you what you like Pat’s missus’ll 
have it safe and sound for you, if 
you take a run over in the morn- 
ing.” 

Foxy said nothing, but in his in- 
most heart he treasured no such 
hope. That look of triumph in 
Dinny Moran’s eyes told its own 
tale. 


“I’m more than thankful to you, 
Dinny,” said the Widow Mulligan 
on Christmas Night, as she helped 
that worthy to a substantial slice of 
the missing bird and a stiff tumbler 
of punch to wash it down. “Only 
for how you managed it, sight nor 
light of the turkey I’d never see.” 

“We were all delighted you got it, 
ma’am,” Dinny assured her, “but 
Andy Ban’s Tommeen is the lad you 
have to thank. If it wasn’t for the 
clever way he slipped out on the 
bedroom window, we'd never have 
been able to put the kibosh on 
Foxy.” 























FRANK HARRIS 





Recollections and Impressions of One Who Knew Him 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


RANK HARRIS died at Nice in 
the Riviera about a year ago; 
he had a small villa there to which 
he had clung through varying for- 
tunes during many years. He had 
overpassed the Psalmist’s limit by 
seven years. Fearing loss of power, 
no doubt, he confessed to intimate 
friends that he did not wish to go 
as far as eighty. It might be said 
that he died pen in hand. His last 
work was his so-called Life of Ber- 
nard Shaw—a characteristic Har- 
risian performance, dealing scarce- 
ly less frankly with Harris himself 
than with Shaw. 

Sojourning abroad at the time, I 
gave some attention to the notices 
of his death in the Paris and Lon- 
don journals. French literary crit- 
ics saw Harris mainly, and unfair- 
ly, as a pornographic writer, on ac- 
count of his sensational Autobiog- 
raphy which was still selling all 
too openly in Paris last year, al- 
though the Government had at one 
time threatened him with a crim- 
inal suit aimed at this particular 
book. Certainly it has pages that 
would have made Casanova blush, 
yet there are critics who do not 
scruple to compare it favorably 
with Rousseau’s Confessions. 

In their obituary references Eng- 
lish critics did Harris more justice 
than the French journalists, but 
were hardly more kind. All seemed 
unwilling to admit that he had left 
any work which would honorably 
perpetuate his name. 





But it was Harris’s idea that a 
bad press was apt to be as useful as 
a good press. Publicity of any sort 
seemed as necessary to him as the 
breath of his nostrils. He thor- 
oughly agreed with Oscar Wilde 
that “fame begins in a man’s own 
house.” The passing of this man, 
then, a powerful if unequal writer 
who had too long survived his best 
work, was not unremarked on the 
continent or in England where he 
had long been under taboo; while 
in our own country there was the 
usual outpouring of blatant and 
indiscriminate appreciation from 
journalistic critics. 

On this side, also, one or two bad 
biographies were “rushed” into 
print, too evidently the tribute of 
some ill-judging admirers of Har- 
ris, who regarded him as a martyr 
because certain books of his were 
under Government disapproval and 
had to be handled surreptitiously, 
if at all. These books were kited 
up by amateurs of the pornographic 
and for a time brought stiff prices. 
An attempt to launch a new edition 
in New York entailed a Federal 
prosecution of the parties con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Vale to his 
old comrade-at-arms and mentor, 
who had not been able to wear out 
his patience during many years of 
solicitation and pursuit, was entire- 
ly worthy of a man who has never 
advertised his philanthropy. Noth- 
ing could have been worse than 
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Harris’s book on Shaw; nothing 
could have been better than Shaw’s 
commentary upon it. 

So far only one notable life of 
Frank Harris has appeared in Eng- 
land (and is now republished here), 
the biography by Hugh Kingsmill: a 
book which makes a ruthless de- 
struction of the Harris legend of a 
great man in adversity. Kingsmill 
believes that Harris condemned 
himself in his “terrible autobiog- 
raphy”; that “no one but a sala- 
mander would risk the stake for the 
accuracy of a single statement.” 
He characterizes Harris as “a para- 
site always in search of a sponsor.” 
The romantic version of his “leg- 
end” which Harris has offered in 
several books, his adventures as a 
cowboy in America, etc., are flatly 
rejected by this candid biographer. 

The mild and pacific E. F. Ben- 
son commends this Rhadamanthine 
judgment, pronouncing it a “very 
fair and detached portrait of this 
warped and gifted man.” Follow- 
ing Kingsmill, he asserts that Har- 
ris was born in Wales of a Jewish 
father, though Harris himself wrote 
that he was born at Galway and 
lived in Ireland for twelve years. 

In my own friendly intercourse 
with Frank Harris (1915-1920), 
which included not a few “late ses- 
sions,” with no lack of wine to stim- 
ulate the talk, I never knew him to 
drop the slightest hint of his Jewish 
paternity. Moreover, he would at 
times affect to speak disparagingly 
of Jews, saying there were too 
many of the race in New York. In 
this connection he would quote 
Heine’s remark, that “every coun- 
try gets the Jews it deserves.” He 
was but slightly interested in Zion- 
ism and augured no great good of 
the movement. Israel Zangwill and 
Maurice Baring (the latter a Cath- 
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olic) were two English Jews whom 
he exceptionally admired. 

It is rather late in the day to be 
ashamed of one’s Jewish blood or 
descent, especially in New York, the 
world-focus of Israel, but whatever 
his reasons Harris would never ac- 
knowledge it. There was, besides, 
nothing markedly Semitic in his ap- 
pearance or physiognomy, while he 
was aggressively English in his ac- 
cent and pronunciation. A short, 
clipper-built man with a small head, 
a prominent nose not pronounced- 
ly Hebraic, a grenadier’s mustache 
a la Maupassant, which he kept 
carefully dyed (he never looked his 
age), keen blue eyes and a singular- 
ly low forehead for an intellectual. 
His voice, a resonant, deep bass, 
was the biggest and most impres- 
sive thing about him. Had you 
heard him talking behind a closed 
door, you would have said a Brob- 
dingnagian. In private conversa- 
tion with his intimates he would 
give and take; with others he was 
apt to domineer and pontificate. 
Such was the external man. No 
one would have called Frank Har- 
ris a handsome man or a particu- 
larly distinguished looking one, but 
there was about him the aura in- 
separable from great mental power 
and unfailing energy. 

However, the spiritual stigmata 
of a race are not to be suppressed or 
denied; though Harris was but a 
half-Jew, which accounts for the in- 
complete assimilation of his Jewish 
heritage. I myself never doubted 
that he belonged to that ancient 
race which (in Heine’s words) 
“gave a God and a moral code to 
the world, fought and suffered on 
every battlefield of thought.” I 
have teased him about the “Galway 
legend” as owing to a desire to iden- 
tify himself with the Celtic Renais- 
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sance. But Harris, very deficient in 
humor besides,? could see nothing 
funny in the matter and stubbornly 
stood by his legend. 

As I say, Harris as an Irishman 
struck me incongruously, but it is 
quite true that he liked the Irish, 
and politically was much in sym- 
pathy with them—witness his bold 
writings on Parnell. When I first 
met him in New York, at his apart- 
ment in Washington Square, he 
was married to the young, pretty 
and charming Irishwoman who was 
to share his last years and fortunes. 
I am glad to recall that he was ex- 
tremely kind and chivalrous toward 
her, considerate of her religious 
feelings which were those of a Ro- 
man Catholic, and evidently pos- 
sessed her complete devotion. His 
anxious desire to provide a substan- 
tial maintenance for her after his 
death (which recalls Heine’s solici- 
tude for his Mathilde), was no 
doubt responsible for the hazards 
he took in certain books which have 
compromised his better fame. 

Harris liked the Jews well 
enough, but at a considerable dis- 
tance. During my friendly associa- 
tion with him in New York, I never 
met a Jew at his house or at any 
place, café or restaurant which he 
occasionally frequented. He was 
not interested in Jewish writers, at 
least living ones.* I have always 
thought it significant that during 
the years of his power and influ- 
ence in London when he edited the 
Fortnightly and Saturday Review 
and enlisted some long since fa- 

1 He could not “see” Mark Twain at all and 
raged at the fact of his world-wide acceptance. 
For a contra, he warmly praised and keenly 
appreciated the wit of “Mr. Dooley.” 

2 Balzac was the great God of his idolatry, 
but in a different way and, with a depth of 
racial passion he was scarcely conscious of, 
he worshiped Heine. I had written a book on 


Heine which he rather liked, and the fact was 
a bond between us. 
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mous names among his contribu- 
tors, he did not bring forward a sin- 
gle Jewish writer. 

In truth there was a strong leaven 
of British snobbishness* in Harris 
which he was at pains to dissemble 
while he lived and worked among 
us. He was not the Harris of the 
swanky times when he conducted 
the Fortnightly and the Saturday 
Review and exposed, especially in 
the latter periodical, his bitter con- 
tempt for America and things Amer- 
ican. But he was not a consistent 
praiser of the English, as he proved 
by his writings during the Great 
War and his scarcely disguised pro- 
German attitude; and the English 
have remembered it for him with a 
vengeance. 

In this country his largest follow- 
ing was amongst the Jews, if not 
the more intellectual part of Jewry. 
H. L. Mencken, very attentive to the 
Semitic literary interest, though I 
believe not himself of Jewish affilia- 
tion, welcomed the old warrior and 
warmly championed his literary 
claims. Jews were not offended by 
the “superiority complex” which 
Gentiles found so hard to swallow 
both in his manners and writings. 

It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that Harris’s short stories, 
dealing with Jewish types of char- 
acter, are of the best things he has 
given us. He owed much to Balzac, 
indeed more than he would have ac- 
knowledged. We can praise heart- 
whole his “Mr. Jacobs,” recognizing 
it as an artistically flawless piece of 
work, while seeing behind it the 
shadow of Gobseck! 

Harris was master of a supple 
and colorful style; literature was 
his grand passion, but too much en- 


8 He would boast that he had been a guest 
at all the great houses in London. Oscar 
Wilde’s malicious comment was, “Yes, once!” 
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grossed in reality, he lacked pa- 
tience to build an enduring work. 
With all his undoubted force, his 
keen interest in life and character, 
he was not of the true creative writ- 
ers. He could not tell a story and 
keep himself out of it. When he 
was not admiring Frank Harris he 
preferred to remain silent. The 
two or three works in which he had 
least warrant for projecting him- 
self, fall below his general average. 
Balzac, Maupassant and Mérimée 
were his constant inspiration, espe- 
cially as regards his short stories, 
which bid fair to live as his most 
perdurable work. 

Many people, not excessively dis- 
posed to censure Harris, wonder 
why he was moved to write and 
publish so indefensible a book as 
My Life and Loves, referred to 
above as the “terrible autobiogra- 
phy.” The explanation of this trag- 
ic failure of judgment in a man 
who had not deserved ill of letters, 
seems to involve questions which 
we would fain touch with a light 
hand. Passing middle age Harris, 
who had been an eminently success- 
ful editor and publisher, suffered a 
severe change of fortune. Racially 
it was a change he could least brook 
of all misfortunes. He had lived as 
a wealthy man, with a house in 
Park Lane; he was known as a bril- 
liant host and entertainer, as one 
who knew and could make good lit- 
erature.* Now with his best years 
behind him, he was threatened with 
poverty and dependence. Mr. Ben- 
son affirms that he became “a bully, 
a liar and a blackmailer.” These 
are hard names, but whether justi- 
fied or not, Frank Harris will out- 

4 Harris was a tremendous but withal tyran- 
nous talker. At his dinner-parties in Park 
Lane the guests were usually carried out un- 


conscious, according to Oscar Wilde, who de- 
scribed himself as the only survivor. 
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live the reproach of them long be- 
fore the ill-fame of the Autobiogra- 
phy ceases to pursue him. He de- 
liberately wrote this book for money 
—altogether suppressing his moral 
and literary conscience, and there- 
by damned himself to everlasting 
reproach. I say everlasting because 
the world has learned by sad expe- 
rience that nothing is harder to kill 
than this offensive type of book. 
The poems of Mylord Rochester are 
a famous example in point. My 
association with Harris had termi- 
nated before he published any part 
of the Autobiography, and I never 
heard from him in regard to it. I 
will say that in his free conversa- 
tion with me, as in many letters, he 
never lugged in the “horrors” with 
which that work is plentifully gar- 
nished. No doubt it was intended 
to épater le bourgeois! 

Harris was a pastmaster of liter- 
ary journalism, but he was too old 
to be transplanted from Europe to 
America. The “continental free- 
dom” of his writings was ill rel- 
ished in this country, save by cos- 
mopolitan and “emancipated” ele- 
ments in New York and elsewhere. 
We were then, besides, far more 
Puritanical than we are to-day: the 
change being due to the Great War, 
the Hollywood influence, the irrup- 
tion of “new blood” into the pub- 
lishing business, and the conse- 
quent lowering of old standards. 

But enough of this stormy and 
strenuous figure. What may be the 
ultimate fate of his literary legacy 
none can predict with confidence. 
Time has a wonderful way of regu- 
lating such matters: he that eralt- 
eth himself is abased, and he that 
humbleth himself is exalted! It 
may well chance that the final 
award will not be wholly adverse to 
Frank Harris. 
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I subjoin a few personal letters 
which give us the living note of this 
man’s personality. 


“3 Washington Square, N. 
“New York, Aug. 24, 1916. 


“DEAR Mr. MONAHAN, 

“I have received, from you, I 
think, a copy of the Phoenix.’ I 
have known the Papyrus for many 
years; it has seemed to me consist- 
ently the best journal dealing with 
literature to be found in America— 
but from time to time I found in it 
things that hurt me. I was told, for 
example, that Tommy Moore ‘is the 
Prince of English lyrists’—a state- 
ment so extravagant that even patri- 
otism cannot excuse it. On another 
occasion you asserted that my the- 
ory about Shakespeare, which Shaw 
and Wells, and Bennett accept in 
the main, may be dismissed as ‘not 
worth the trouble of refuting.’ 
Think of it, a theory which com- 
mends itself to two first-rate minds 
in a generation, two minds so en- 
tirely different as Shaw and Wells, 
can be worthless only to those in- 
capable of understanding it or to 
those who have not taken the trou- 
ble to study it. Don’t think me 
rude when I say this. I do not 
mean to be. 

“I explain such extravagances of 
praise and blame by the fact that 
there are no masters in America. 
You get accustomed to treat every- 
one as second or third rate, and gen- 
erally you are right. But now and 
then you are wrong. And while ex- 
travagant praise can’t do much real 
harm, extravagant condemnation 
can do a great deal. 

“You once said of something of 
mine that it was very clever, and in- 
teresting, and all the rest of it, but 


5 A small literary periodical edited and pub- 
lished by Michael Monahan (1914-1917); suc- 
cessor to Papyrus, same editorship. 
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I was ‘not a Titan.’ I have used the 
phrase somewhere. You are quite 
right, I am not a Titan, but one of 
the Immortals. Nothing Titanic 
about me but Olympian. 

“I write all this to you because, 
instead of commencing with self- 
assertion, as Shaw and Schopen- 
hauer did, I am ending with it, like 
Meredith — driven to it by that 
dreadful moderation in _ praise, 
which is the mark of the mediocre. 

“I want to send you my Oscar 
Wilde book. It is, I think, the best 
biography in existence. It has cost 
me seven years of work. I have had 
it printed three different times, and 
now it is definitive. Of course all 
this has nothing to do with your 
opinion of it. It is the result alone, 
and not the labour, that concerns 
you and the reader. All I mean is 
that the book has cost me, merely 
to print, more than I shall ever get 
from it. ...I have had great pleas- 
ure from many things you have 
written, and . . . recognize how dif- 
ficult it is for anyone to do his best 
work as artist or writer in America. 
How can any great work be pro- 
duced in a machine shop? 

“Yours sincerely, 


“FRANK Harris.” 


“New York, Sept. 2, 1916. 


“DEAR MICHAEL MONAHAN, 

“Thanks for a first rate letter. 
You tell me you have not yet re- 
ceived my book on Wilde. I sent 
it to you days ago. Please let me 
know about it. It is I think, my 
best so far, but my book on Jesus 
will be—I don’t know, but at least 
I hope it will be better than Shaw’s 
work on him or George Moore’s. 
These remind me of children shoot- 
ing with bows and arrows at a star. 

“I wish you would look me up 
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sometime when you come to New 
York. 

“I am sending you my first at- 
tempt at editing Pearson’s. I had 
only a week to do it in, so it is not 
good, but I think you will like the 
October number better. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“FRANK HArRrIs.” 


“Sept. 6, 1916. 
“My DEAR MONAHAN, 

“I have your letter of September 
2nd. 

“You say you like my work and 
have read everything except the 
Bomb. As soon as I can get hold of 
a Bomb I will send you one. I like 
your work too, and have followed it 
for years. 

“I am in no hurry for the review 
but hope you will tell me after read- 
ing Wilde whether you think it is 
my best book or not. The new vel- 
lum edition of it is just out at $20. a 
set. I have not many orders for it 
in America and I should very much 
like to hear your idea of advertising 
it. You say you will be in New 
York in a fortnight. Come and 
lunch or dine with us and unburden 
yourself of the idea by which we 
may both make what you call ‘real’ 
money. ... 

“I am not one of the lions of 
Washington Square but a sort of a 
mongrel of Welsh terrier breed 
with Irish terrier head, Celtic all 
through. I think we have a good 
deal in common. 

“Sincerely, 
“FRANK Harris.” 


“Sept. 26, 1916. 
“My DEAR MONAHAN, 

“I can only reciprocate all the 
kind things you say in your delight- 
ful letter. 

“Yes, I know Yeats’s Deirdre, and 
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I know too that the English are try- 
ing to pillory Casement with Wilde. 
From what Colum the poet tells me, 
they will not succeed. 

“I hear that in England they are 
saying my book on Wilde is by 
Franz Hals, not Frank Harris. 
Shaw says he is writing me a 
lengthy epistle about it. 

“Your October Phoenix will be a 
Harris number you say. It is too 
kind of you and I am so eager to see 
it I can hardly wait for October. 
Of course I will send you my sec- 
ond Pearson’s. I hope to be able to 
send you my third in a day or two. 


“Sincerely, yours ever, 
“FRANK Harris.” 


“Oct. 13, 1916. 
“DEAR MICHAEL MONAHAN, 

“You were good enough to talk 
about helping me in the October 
number. I have not seen the 
Phoenix for October, but alas, I am 
afraid you were too busy... . 

“The Brook Kerith by Moore is 
the worst book I think I have ever 
read.* If I had not promised my 
readers to review it I would not say 
one word about it. The New Re- 
public and the Times puff it to the 
skies. Let me hear from you, 
please! 

“Sincerely, 
“FRANK Harris.” 


“Nov. 2, 1916. 
“DEAR ST. MICHAEL, 
“Herewith your letter. 
you for letting me see it. 
“I am sending you a copy of the 
Bomb which I think you will admit 


Thank 


é6Harris disliked George Moore, mainly I 
think for his success in taming and attaching 
the British Mrs. Grundy to his triumphal 
chariot. They were rivals in literary eroti- 
cism, but Moore held the center while Harris 
skirmished on the side-lines.—M. M. 
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ought to have made me widely 
known in America. It didn’t; but 
that is rather the story of my pub- 
lisher, Mitchell Kennerley. 

“I am curious to hear what you 
will say of my Wilde book.? Like 
the oracle at Delphi you show a si- 
lence murmurous with meaning. 
However, when you do read this 
Shavian view of Wilde you will find 
out that Shaw judges him far more 
severely than I do, with a bare hard 
realism that omits aspiration and 
achievement. 

“The only person Shaw has really 
been kind to is the mountebank 
genius Chesterton. 

“But I must shut up. When I be- 
gin to talk to you I go on and on 
without end. 

“Ever yours, 
“FRANK Harris.” 


“P.S.: There is another book of 
mine which you have not read— 
Shakespeare and His Love. When 
you have finished the Bomb I will 
send you this to read if you like. It 
has an introduction in it which I 


71 did not greatly care for Harris’s Life of 
Wilde, because I could not make myself accept 
the “Confessional” part of it. Harris “con- 
fessing” Oscar Wilde and defending the Chris- 
tian moralities against him, seemed altogether 
= But Oscar has had his revenge !— 
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scribbled off one afternoon hurried- 
ly and which I deplore. 


“Sincerely, Fr. H.” 


“July 2, 1917. 
“My DEAR MONAHAN, 

“I read this article of yours on 
Adams * with wonder and admira- 
tion that you have got so near a 
person whom you did not know and 
whose works represent him so 
badly. 

“Adams was not a poet, but a 
prose writer and his novel The 
Melbournians and the essays on 
Modernity (vile title) represent him 
far better than his rhymes. 

“He was a dear personal friend 
of mine. I turned him into a So- 
cialist; set him alight with the re- 
bellion that was flaming in me, and 
when he came back from Australia 
six or seven years afterwards we 
lived together again and again al- 
most as brothers. 

“Of course I could tell the story 
of his suicide. I think I shall tell it 
and publish your article about him 
and my memories of him together. 
Even now the mention of him 
brings tears into my throat. 

“Yours ever, 
“FRANK Harris.” 


8 Francis Adams: See “A Poet of the Revo- 
lution,” in At the Sign of the Van, by Michael 
Monahan. 
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By EuUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


A DANGEROUS CORNER FOR US ALL 


E finest sport of the twentieth 
century has been knocking 
down the illusions of the past. Mr. 
Shaw’s pointed toe upset the screen 
of social hypocrisies; O’Neill kicked 
over the kerosene lamp that shaded 
so properly New England morality; 
Lawrence jerked the raiment off 
passion while Proust and Cabell ex- 
posed the ugly contours of its nu- 
dity. Huxley and Virginia Woolf 
and Maugham; Dreiser and Hem- 
ingway; Gide and Wassermann and 
Hamsun reveal the inherent weak- 
ness of men and the futility of their 
strivings. The Victorian gimcracks 
of sentimentality and sweetness 
were smashed with amusing mock- 
ery. Life was free and freedom was 
all important. The veils that shield- 
ed the young ladies’ delicate com- 
plexions from the sun were dis- 
carded with the conventions that 
safeguarded their romantic inno- 
cence. Innocence, indeed, was 
spelled contemptuously as_ igno- 
rance and youth was invited to 
clamber up the tree of knowledge. 
Though Ibsen had been in the 
van of iconoclasts against empty 
fetishes of society, he had also 
sounded a warning which few have 
heeded, never to rob the average 
man of his illusions. Shaw, who 
has spent his caustic wit in laugh- 
ing at the ideals of his contempora- 
ries, suddenly found last year in 
Too True to be Good that a world 
without faith or idealism was trag- 
ically dreary. The theater this sea- 





son has caught up the theme with 
unanimity. Success Story exposes 
the ruin of the office boy who tram- 
pled on his ideals; When Ladies 
Meet shows the sin of shattering the 
faith of our neighbor; both Made- 
moiselle and Dinner at Eight tell 
the story of girls whose complex- 
ions and souls have been thorough- 
ly sunburned and who have traded 
their innocence: for freedom. In 
Dangerous Corner, Mr. Priestley 
has refrained from the spacious 
genialities of The Good Companions 
and has contrived a compact and 
ingenious drama on the dangers of 
the truth when it comes to probing 
into the lives of our friends. It is 
better to know nothing than the 
half truths which comprise our 
boundaries, for the whole truth 
which is God’s truth transcends our 
human vision. “Let sleeping dogs 
lie” is the slogan of Mr. Priestley’s 
philosophy and he develops both 
his theme and his action entirely 
through his dialogue. It is melo- 
drama in the form of a dialectic. 
The scene is a country house 
where a group of intimate friends 
have met for dinner and the villain 
is a man who died the year before. 
No one has ever been able to guess 
why the very charming and amus- 
ing Martin Chatfield should have 
shot himself; least of all his devoted 
brother, Robert, who is the host of 
the occasion. The others present 
are Stanton, Chatfield’s partner; 
Miss Peel, their secretary; Mrs. 
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Chatfield and her brother and sister- 
in-law. Banter and gayety rule un- 
til Robert’s curiosity is suddenly 
aroused by some remarks between 
his wife and Miss Peel about a mu- 
sical cigarette box which had be- 
longed to Martin. Relentlessly fol- 
lowing the course of the clue thus 
disclosed, Robert reaches such a 
shattering avalanche of fact that be- 
fore the close of the second act Mar- 
tin’s suicide is proved to be a mur- 
der and not a single person present 
is left with a shred of reputation. 
But just before the last curtain 
there is a reprise of the opening 
scene of Act I. in which Chatfield 
lets the question of the cigarette box 
slip and the party continues cheer- 
fully, their dark secrets unknown 
to their neighbors. There are three 
Toms to every Tom we know, 
once said the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table: The Tom whom Tom 
thinks he is; the Tom whom we 
think he is and the Tom whom Tom 
would like to be. That is the Tom 
whom perhaps it is safest to main- 
tain. A Victorian gimcrack if you 
will but one whose broken pieces 
are very hard to mend. 

The production of Dangerous Cor- 
ners at the Empire has the advan- 
tage of Colin Keith-Johnston in the 
difficult réle of Chatfield whose in- 
sistence might too easily become 
highly obnoxious in less attractive 
hands. The rest of the cast are pro- 
fessionally rather perfect yet most 
unfortunately lack the _ intrinsic 
charm which makes the contrast 
between their inner and outer selves 
dramatic. Mary Servoss is careful 
of her art but careless of her ap- 
pearance and Jean Dixon is a better 
comedian than her lines permit. 
Barbara Robbins, however, is both 
handsome and clever. Dangerous 
Gorner may not be a popular hit but 
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it is very interesting.—At the Em- 
pire. 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN.— 
Here at last is the play for which we 
have all been waiting. Amusing, in- 
teresting, original and — sexless. 
Flawlessly acted by Miss Pauline 
Lord and Walter Connolly, one 
comes away only to hope that one 
will be invited to return. But we 
doubt if that is going to be so easy, 
for the public have taken Christo- 
pher Bean to their hearts and their 
speculators. In adapting his trans- 
lation of Prenez Garde 4 la Pein- 
ture, Mr. Sidney Howard has been 
astute enough to change its locale to 
New England and to transpose the 
characters to their Yankee equiva- 
lents. The result is Down East 
comedy shot with the iridescence of 
French wit. But like all good com- 
edy there is profound philosophy 
and strong emotional content below 
the line. Dr. Haggett, dull, but 
kind-hearted, lives in a suburb of 
Boston where the rate for Medical 
Service is low and the bills mount 
up in Accounts Receivable. Mrs. 
Haggett, who has a Yankee tongue 
and two marriageable daughters, 
never had any use for artists in gen- 
eral nor in particular for the Doc- 
tor’s poor patient and lodger, Mr. 
Bean, who died of a slow decline in 
which under-nourishment may have 
had some part. His real friend in 
the family was Abby the “girl,” who 
posed for him, listened to him and 
fed him some of her own meals on 
the sly. After fifteen years in the 
Haggett service, Abby is leaving to 
look after her brother’s family but 
just a few hours before she goes, 
she suddenly finds herself famous. 
The art world has waked up to the 
truth that Christopher Bean was 
one of their world’s and the every- 
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day-buying-world’s great artists; 
the Atlantic Monthly publishes his 
letters; the Haggetts and their town- 
ship—its barn, its graveyard, its 
doorways and covered bridge—be- 
come landmarks and Abby—well 
Abby is the most important living 
link with the Master. 

Then the Haggetts discover that 
genius has financial value. Christo- 
pher Bean had painted under their 
roof and had left behind him can- 
vasses—canvasses that the dealers 
are already feverishly cataloguing 
from his letters. Unfortunately the 
Doctor had used one for a patch on 
the chicken house and the search for 
the others assumes high dramatic 
comedy. Meanwhile the glimpse 
and possibility of riches begins to 
have its corrosive influence upon 
the Doctor. Honesty slips from him 
like a memory and he enters upon 
the game of finance with New Eng- 
land shrewdness. His encounters 
with the Art Critic, the Dealer and 
the Forger are played to their full 
worth by Ernest Lawford and Clar- 
ence Derwent, and the tragic irony 
of Bean’s posthumous triumph is 
keenly emphasized. Although Miss 
Lord endows Abby with her accus- 
tomed elusiveness, her comedy is as 
clear-headed as Mr. Connolly’s. She 
develops Abby’s appreciation and 
devotion to poor Bean with saga- 
cious delicacy and has created a 
unique and ingratiating character. 
As Mrs. Haggett, Beulah Bondi is 
an excellent foil for the Doctor who 
is at all times the center of this 
most refreshing comedy.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


MADEMOISELLE.—Just as one is 
about to make up one’s mind as to 
the untranslatable quality of most 
French plays, along comes one that 
completely reverses the theory. Un- 
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daunted by the short and unlament- 
ed life of Domino, Miss Grace 
George has adapted another French 
comedy which has become one of 
the very few successes. It is essen- 
tially French both in theme and in 
treatment and so, very fortunately, 
it has fallen into the hands of three 
people who are capable of playing it 
with the precision and frivolity that 
French comedy demands. Nothing 
could be livelier or more amusing 
than the Galvosier ménage as con- 
ducted by Miss Alice Brady and A. 
E. Matthews. Their apartment as 
M. Galvosier describes it is like a 
railway station in which everyone 
is trying to board a different train. 
He is concentrated on his law cases; 
she on her social obligations. They 
adore each other and their children 
and are systematically sorry that 
they have so little time for any of 
them. Their handsome boy is los- 
ing money right and left on the 
races, their dear little girl has got 
into much more tragic trouble, but 
Madame Galvosier shunts all re- 
sponsibility for the latter to the ca- 
pable if stern set shoulders of the 
new Mademoiselle. This is no less 
a person than Miss Grace George 
herself and her picture of the re- 
pressed woman, starving for a baby 
to love is drawn on heroic lines. 
Her battered heart never melts for 
poor little Christine in her misery 
but she shows with delicate shad- 
ing, the glimpse of the woman who 
is to be reborn when chance thrusts 
into her arms the little outcast baby 
whose birth is as secret as its 
shame. 

This hardly seems the story for a 
comedy yet although the pathos of 
Christine is never discounted, so im- 
personal is the attitude of Made- 
moiselle, so whole-heartedly cheer- 
ful and irresponsible are Monsieur 
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and Madame, that practical worldly 
wisdom brings a successful conclu- 
sion without any valuable or vain 
regrets. It is perhaps the more sa- 
tirical in that the parents are never 
willfully inconsiderate or negligent. 
They are such pleasant egotists that 
it is difficult to dislike them. If 
they possessed any ideals they 
would no doubt give them to their 
daughter as freely as their other 
presents. Madame reminds Made- 
moiselle that Christine must go to 
Mass on Sunday—that is when she 
doesn’t ride in the Bois. As Chris- 
tine, Peggy Conklin gives a most 
satisfying and appealing perform- 
ance. It is up to the standard of 
the play and no play in town has 
better playing than the one Af the 
Playhouse. 


DINNER AT E1GHt.—When George 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber take a 
look at life together, the gimlet of 
his humor and her understanding 
open wide a long vista of society to 
the public. Mr. Kaufman’s spec- 
tacles miss few salient details. He 
and Miss Ferber once showed us the 
vagaries of a great theatrical fam- 
ily, now they offer a peepshow of 
New York from Park Avenue to 
Broadway. Dinner at Eight is re- 
ported to be a complete collabora- 
tion in which each scene was writ- 
ten with duality of pencil and in- 
spiration; yet one senses the double 
contribution of cynic and romanti- 
cist. Like Grand Hotel, Dinner- at 
Eight is composed of episodic scenes 
each with its own climax and inte- 
grated by the messages sent out 
from Mrs. Jordan’s telephone. Mrs. 
Jordan is a hostess of quick deci- 
sions and enterprise. When she 
discovers that the British peer, who 
had entertained herself and her 
husband at dinner in London, is 
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now on his way to New York she 
secures him by radio and instanta- 
neously starts out to select the 
guests who will compose her party. 
“Just a very small party to meet 
Lord and Lady Ferncliffe and do 
forgive the short notice.” 

The rest of the play concerns the 
lives of the Jordans and _ their 
friends in the interim. The inter- 
lacing of their destinies is ingen- 
iously conceived and accomplished. 
The only stipulation made by tired 
Mr. Jordan is that Dan Packard, the 
Western financier, be _ included. 
Mrs. Jordan agrees when her hus- 
band confesses it will mean a great 
deal to him in business but she does 
so with a shudder with which one 
can sympathize after being intro- 
duced to Mrs. Dan Packard who is 
now a platinum blonde and was 
once a barmaid. Mrs. Jordan 
couldn’t possibly guess that Kitty 
Packard was much too intimate 
with Dr. Talbot, their popular and 
highly successful acquaintance. In 
fact no one knew about it but Mrs. 
Talbot. Nor did Jordan imagine 
that Packard was plotting the buy- 
ing up of the Jordan Freight Line 
nor that some of his oldest friends 
would sell out their shares without 
consulting him like the once famous 
stage beauty, Carlotta Vance, also 
one of Mrs. Jordan’s party. But 
Carlotta being ostensibly single ne- 
cessitated the presence of an extra 
man and anyone who has ever tried 
to give a dinner at short notice 
knows the anguish an extra man en- 
tails. “Why must a dinner be 
equally male and female?” queries 
the sister who isn’t invited and 
lives on the West side, “you ask 
them to dine, not to mate.” But 
Mrs. Jordan, persistent and uncon- 
querable, is inspired to invite the 
old Movie star she met on the Ri- 
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viera for which the audience is duly 
grateful, for Conway Tearle as Lar- 
ry Renault—with the profile—has 
by far the best and most absorbing 
scene of the evening. 

All said and done, Mr. Kaufman 
is better on Broadway than Park 
Avenue. The only unnecessary epi- 
sode is the downstairs drama be- 
tween the pretty maid and the but- 
ler and chauffeur, which, except for 
the high tragedy of the lobster aspic, 
merely prolongs and complicates 
the already generous theatrical 
menu. The cast is up to the Kauf- 
man reputation although Ann An- 
drews plays Mrs. Jordan with more 
affectation than elegance. Malcolm 
Duncan as Jordan gives a delicately 
sympathetic performance and Mar- 
garet Dale makes a great deal out 
of the dry humor of the poor rela- 
tion. As Carlotta Vance, Constance 
Collier has fairly magnificent ampli- 
tude. But Dr. Talbot has many 
more earmarks of what is called a 
Realtor than a fashionable physi- 
cian. Dinner at Eight is an unusual 
combination of satiric comedy and 
drama. All in all it seems a pretty 
fair picture of contemporary life 
and what happens to hostesses who 
pin their faith on the peerage.—At 
the Music Box. 


THE Goon Eartn.— Things in 
China move slowly. On the stage 
of the Theater Guild they seem of- 
ten on the verge of a standstill. Al- 
though Mr. Owen Davis has had 
many years of experience with the 
drama, it certainly needed all the 
optimism of a Pulitzer Prize winner 
to attempt to kindle dramatic fire 
from the long descriptive para- 
graphs of Mrs. Buck’s best seller. 
The spell of her simple English and 
homely detail has remained, unfor- 
tunately, between the covers of the 
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book and all that has been trans- 
ferred to the theater is some pon- 
derous biography. A musical ac- 
companiment might have helped a 
great deal in creating the atmos- 
phere which is wanting in the inex- 
pressive sets. Lee Simonson has 
evidently tried to harness the ro- 
mantic imagination which framed 
Marco Millions so gorgeously, but 
his attempt at realism is neither 
convincing nor decorative. Wang 
Lung’s Spring rice fields lack their 
verdant promise and the drought 
ridden crop looks like a rusty pin- 
cushion. 

As O-Lan, the former slave girl, 
Nazimova has sunk her usual sup- 
ple grace to the leaden movements 
of a deep sea diver and intones her 
terse remarks in a cavernous basso- 
profundo, but as the only occasions 
on which we see her are when she 
has something to say, her silence, 
which was such a feature in the 
book, is not impressive. The birth 
of her first born and her deathbed 
are equally long in accomplishment 
but as an agriculturist she is a fast- 
er worker than her husband, for 
when O-Lan hoes, she does move 
down the sickly line of the property 
vegetable garden whereas Mr. Rains 
as Wang Lung remains stolidly in 
the exact center of the stage and 
prods one imaginary root. 

The most effective scene was 
when Wang Lung went to claim his 
bride at the Great House and then 
returned as the delighted father of 
a handsomely dressed little son. 
When he and O-Lan pretend that 
their baby is pockmarked and ugly 
so as to deceive the evil spirits, they 
come nearer to winning the hearts 
of the audience than at any other 
moment. That is the only light 
touch of the entire play. The ker- 
nel of the book is the kinship of the 
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peasant with the soil but the very 
qualities that are so poignant in 
prose are the ones that prove so 
monotonous on the stage. To lack 
the power of expression is very 
touching when described by an able 
writer but rather destructive to dra- 
matic dialogue. To translate mute 
patience to the stage requires some 
active foil for contrast. Mr. Davis 
clove too closely to Mrs. Buck. 
Either he should have given us a 
group picture of the Chinese peas- 
ant on the manner of Porgy or 
Green Grow the Lilacs or else have 
developed a new plot with more 
concentrated action and some char- 
acter who could have reacted on 
the dumb immobility of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wang Lung. We appreciate 
that these are hard times and that 
Chinese musicians may be difficult 
to procure but even the tinkle of a 
few Temple bells would have re- 
lieved the long flat stretches of the 
Good Earth.—At the Guild. 


Carry NaTion.—It may not seem 
a very credible story to those whose 
childhood memories are bounded 
by the century but in my day Mrs. 
Nation had quite as much proprie- 
tory interest in the hatchet as 
George Washington. At any rate it 
is easier to understand the Volstead 
Act after viewing this animated 
biography which illustrates the 
power of the W. C. T. U. in awful 
plenitude. Drama, however, needs 
more than violence; in fact the dra- 
matic values of Mr. Beckhard’s pro- 
duction decreased in ratio to the ac- 
tual destruction. When the hatchet 
went splintering into the mirror 
over the bar, there was more noise 
but less drama than when Mrs. Na- 
tion rose up in her pew and changed 
the number of the hymn that Mr. 
Nation had just given out from the 
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pulpit. That glimpse of the Chris- 
tian Church in Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, is one of the best of the eve- 
ning. It is Scene V. and our first 
view of Carry, although we have 
been shown the circumstances of 
her birth, her first marriage and her 
second courtship. Psychologically 
it was instructive to learn that her 
Father was a fanatical Revivalist 
and her Mother a lunatic, who sat 
robed as Queen Victoria on her 
front porch in Missouri. 

Though Mrs. Nation is made the 
butt of boisterous ridicule, her sin- 
cerity is never questioned and her 
influence on the other inmates of 
the jail in Kiowa is rather touching. 
The old woman beaten up by Vigi- 
lantes in her hotel bedroom would 
be horrifying were it not followed 
by the burlesque of her smashing 
up the saloon next day with her 
head in bandages. The author, not 
too delicately-minded, seeks for ef- 
fects with such curtain lines as 
“Bedbugs!” “Sowface!” etc. The 
settings, on the other hand, are in 
perfect taste and remarkably clever. 
One begins to ponder if acting of 
the same standard as the back- 
grounds could raise Mrs. Nation to 
an heroic moment. 

Some very good work is done by 
Leslie Adams as Mr. Nation and 
Miss Natwick as a timorous disciple. 
But what a play might be made if 
Carry were ever played by Charles 
Laughton !—At the Biltmore. 


I Lovep You WEDNESDAY.— 


“And if I loved you Wednesday 
Well, what is that to you? 
I do not love you Thursday— 
So much is true.” 


Miss Edna Vincent Millay’s idle 
lines have inspired an equally idle 
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comedy. A prologue in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens is followed by the 
familiar scene of later years when 
the lovers, who parted so tearfully, 
meet again full of reminiscences of 
the good old Boulevard days. That 
he has a wife—in fact always did 
have a wife—means less than noth- 
ing to Vicki and she packs her bag 
for an elopement. But the wife, 
who is the accomplished and beauti- 
ful Rose Hobart, wants her very 
worthless husband and knows how 
to keep him. Her strategy works 
just the way she thought it would 
and Vicki goes to Java where we 
hope she becomes a wife too, al- 
though she seems to have a preju- 
dice against wedlock. Much the 
liveliest act is the one in the elegant 
speakeasy where Vicki and the 
wife hold easy converse at the bar. 
To those of us who are unacquaint- 
ed with the speakeasy interior, this 
scene has great educational value. 
It is the only value in the play.—At 
the Sam H. Harris. 


THE ABBEY THEATER IRISH PLay- 
ERS.—New York has been very for- 
tunate in having for even a limited 
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engagement the Dublin Company 
with their national repertory. We 
hope that all our readers may see 
them here or on their tour for we 
know of nothing more worth while 
in the theater. Yeats, Lady Greg- 
ory, Synge, Lennox Robinson, Sean 
O’Casey and Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
new play, Things That Are Cxsar’s, 
are included in their programs and, 
while staging and costumes are 
negligible, their spirit, their enthu- 
siasm, their humor, and their skill 
are transcendant. 


Tue Civic REPERTORY THEATER. 
—It is pleasant to welcome the re- 
opening of Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Fourteenth Street Theater. She is 
reviving her Camille which was 
such a worthwhile favorite and is 
giving New York another chance to 
see Liliom with herself and Schild- 
kraut in their original réles. We 
hear to our delight that Alice in 
Wonderland will soon follow with 
Miss Le Gallienne as the White 
Queen, Schildkraut as the Duchess, 
and Josephine Hutchinson as Alice. 
We all missed Miss Le Gallienne 
last season. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. January, 1932 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. — Though 
packed with clever hokum this 
story of a self-made Jewish crim- 
inal lawyer is excellently played by 
Paul Muni and a carefully selected 
Elmer-Rice-trained cast and sus- 
tains its interest to the end.—At the 
Plymouth. 


2. February 


Or THEE I Sinc.—Election Re- 


turns will have been viewed with 
new appreciation of their humor by 
all who were fortunate enough to 
have seen their delicious travesty 
in this satire of politics and Presi- 
dential candidates. The votes for 
John P. Wintergreen are as heavy 
as ever.—At the 46th Street Theater. 


3. June 
ANOTHER LaNnGuaGe.—Still hold- 


ing its own as one of the best plays 
to be seen, this graphic study of a 
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family group on the upper West 
Side offers a rare blend of comedy 
and drama and a superlative cast. 
Not to be missed.—At the Booth. 


4. July 


Tuat’s GratitupE.—Although it 
is possible to see this amusing com- 
edy of Frank Craven’s for absurdly 
small rates, it offers much more en- 
tertainment than most of the more 
expensive productions. J. C. Nu- 
gent is at his best and funniest.— 
At the Hudson. 


5. November 


CriMINAL AT LARGE.—Edgar Wal- 
lace’s last and very best melodrama. 
In fact we consider it the best we 
have seen since The Bat, for it has 
a logical plot and some unusually 
fine acting. Emlyn Williams as the 
young Lord Lebanon is unique and 
William Harrigan as the Inspector 
does not lower the standard. Alex- 
andra Carlisle returns to the stage 
as Lady Lebanon and has just won 
the prize for the best diction in the 
theater. Guthrie McClintic has 
given a handsome production and 
generous thrills to the patrons At 
the Belasco. 


CLEAR ALL WirES.—A newspaper 
play of Soviet Russia by journalists 
who are also Slavs. This very orig- 
inal comedy has therefore entire au- 
thenticity—in fact most of the spe- 
cial correspondents to be seen in 
the hotel at Moscow can be recog- 
nized by their press friends in the 
audience. Buckley Joyce Thomas, 
played with tremendous energy by 
Thomas Mitchell, is the old-fash- 
ioned type of correspondent whose 
methods include good headlines 
rather than veracity. The other 
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journalists are well characterized 
and there are a host of real Rus- 
sians in the cast. The first act may 
move slowly for those not deeply in- 
terested in the local color but Act II. 
has a rousing situation and climax. 
—At the Times Square. 


WueEn Lapies MEEtT.—The new 
Rachel Crothers’ comedy written 
with keen knowledge of the theater 
and of life. The plot is triangular 
but the ending resolves it into 
straight lines and a sound moral. 
Frieda Inescort is a handsome 
heroine but the good lines fall into 
the sprightly and lively hands of 
Walter Abel and Spring Byington. 
Selena Royle is the wife of the pub- 
lisher who takes too deep an inter- 
est in his authors. The scene opens 
in a back yard in Greenwich Village. 
—At the Royale. 


Success Story.—A_ depressing 
story of an ambitious Jewish office 
boy and how Sol Ginsberg reneges 
on his Communistic ideals, jilts his 
sweetheart, ousts his former em- 
ployer out of the ownership of the 
firm and annexes his mistress. Dis- 
gusted but unrepentant he is shot 
by the girl who really cares for him. 
The Christian “Big Business” man 
is not much better than Sol and the 
atmosphere is unattractive and dis- 
couraging in its rank materialism. 
The Adlers act Sol and Sarah with 
sympathy and strength and are far 
ahead of the rest of the cast.—At 
the Mazine Elliott. 


AMERICANA.—A very contempora- 
neous revue with beautiful settings 
by Albert R. Johnson; some very 
unusual dances by Charles Weid- 
man and the Doris Humphrey’s 
Group; a clever ventriloquist and 
one gripping song, “Brother, can 
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you spare a dime.” The Prize Ring 
and the Shaker Dance are original 
and interesting and some of the Sue 
Hastings’ Marionettes and the old 
Talking Picture of the Barrymores 
and the Gishes are very amusing. 
As usual with revues there are some 
corners better overlooked.—Af the 
Shubert. 


FLy1nG Cotors. — This successor 
to The Band Wagon with Clifton 
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Webb and Charles Butterworth is 
rather disappointing. The sets by 
Bel Geddes are heavy and we ob- 
ject to the mixed white and mulatto 
chorus. Butterworth is not an hila- 
rious comedian and Webb has rath- 
er shallow sketches. Bon Voyage is 
the most amusing and least macabre 
in its humor. Mr. Webb has one of 
his delightful waltzes, however, and 
on the whole there is refreshingly 
little vulgarity.—At the Imperial. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FaitH. I/¢ is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





ANIMALS AT CHRISTMASTIDE 


E two animals most often rep- 

resented in the Yuletide sports 
and Christmas fare of many North- 
ern and Western European nations, 
were the horse and pig respectively. 
It is remarkable how prominent 
they were, the horse in Scandina- 
vian, English, and German folk 
customs; pork, in one form or 
other, as a traditional Christmas 
dish with Celtic and some Slav peo- 
ples, as well as with Teutons and 
Scandinavians. In many German 
districts, pork was eaten on Christ- 
mas day; the Breton peasant had 
chitterlings; and pig’s trotters were 
provided by Roumanian, Serbian, 
and Russian housewives, for New 
Year’s. In Sweden and Denmark, 
countries now mainly Protestant, 
not only was pig’s head the favor- 
ite supper dish for Christmas Eve, 
but a large currant cake, eaten all 
through the holidays, was known as 
the Yule-boar, or Boar-loaf; and in 
the farming community, this cake 
was supposed to be made from 
wheat taken from the last sheaf 
reaped at harvest. The Orkney Is- 
lands off Scotland, where, however, 


very many of the inhabitants are 
descended from Scandinavians, 
knew December 17th as “Sow day,” 
as on that day, the poorest cottager 
killed his pig, preparatory to the 
Christmas feast. 

Indeed it seems that pig—#in 
many forms—as the traditional 
Christmas dish, had a wider popu- 
larity than mere tastiness warrants. 
Especially when one finds that in 
England until the late seventeenth 
century, wealthy households al- 
ways had a boar’s head, garlanded 
with rosemary and bay, as the cere- 
monial dish for the Christmas din- 
ner. The date of its inception is un- 
known, but it must have been at an 
early period, as a record of 1170 
speaks of the boar’s head, as hav- 
ing been “brought in with music, ac- 
cording to custom,” to the royal 
dinner. Again it is mentioned in a 
curious carol of 1400, in which St. 
Stephen, represented as Herod’s 
clerk, brings a boar’s head in his 
hand from the kitchen. This old- 
time and famous dish is also the ac- 
tual subject of a carol, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1521, which 
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is still sung every Christmas day at 
Queen’s College, Oxford; the Fel- 
lows all standing in respectful fash- 
ion, as the boar’s head, decorated 
with bays, garnished with lemons or 
pippins, is brought into the hall to 
the sound of music, and set down 
before the Provost at the high 
table. 

Apart from this, it is not likely 
that the boar’s head is seen often as 
Christmas fare nowadays; Puritans 
under the later Stuarts associated it 
in some round-about way with Pop- 
ery, or at least with the life of Cath- 
olic England, and gradually turkey 
supplanted it on rich men’s tables. 
A reminiscence of the traditional 
dish survives, however, in some 
towns, when during the week pre- 
ceding Christmas, a pig’s head, 
lemon in mouth, appears in the 
butchers’ shop windows. 

The pig was also associated with 
Yuletide pastimes in both England 
and Sweden. At Hornchurch, Es- 
sex, from immemorially ancient 
days until well on in the nineteenth 
century, the lessee of the tithes of 
Hornchurch parish (now Protes- 
tant) was bound by his tenure to 
provide every Christmas day a 
boar’s head, decorated with ribbons 
and evergreens, garnished with 
lemons and apples, as the prize in a 
wrestling match that took place in 
the field adjoining the church. An- 
other Christmas game originated in 
Sweden. Merely a rough and tum- 
ble, accompanied by music, rollick- 
ing dancing, or acrobatics. There 
was pantomimic fooling which took 
the form of offering a mock sacri- 
fice to an old Norse god. Some of 
the performers were disguised and 
had blackened faces, but the chief 
actor—the victim—was dressed in 
skins with wisps of straw to repre- 
sent pig’s bristles. The peculiar 
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significance of this old Swedish 
custom is that in pre-Christian days 
a pig was the winter sacrifice to 
Frey or Frig. This gives the clue 
perhaps to the popularity of the 
boar’s head as the ceremonial 
Christmas dish of England—a coun- 
try which it must be remembered, 
had a large proportion of Scandina- 
vian settlers among its inhabitants. 
Now it is well known that St. Greg- 
ory the Great gave his priestly am- 
bassador in England permission to 
allow the new converts to retain the 
harmless features of their old fes- 
tivities—as long as the food was 
eaten and everything done in the 
Name of the Most High God. And 
thus, feasting and merriment which 
presumably took place at the win- 
ter celebrations in honor of Frig, 
were transferred to and transmuted 
at the Christian’s rejoicings at the 
Birth of their Lord. 

Then again, there is no doubt that 
zealous converts, eager to show their 
repudiation of paganism, turned in- 
to pantomime the superseded rites 
of their old creed—which panto- 
mime developed into an established 
Christmas frolic for young folk. 
Elsewhere, as in England, the prin- 
cipal dish at the Christmas festiv- 
ities showed the wholeheartedness 
of the neophytes, for it was made of 
the head of the onetime sacred ani- 
mal offered to the heathen deity, on 
which they took their most binding 
oaths. Similar reasoning is said to 
explain the popularity of Christmas 
pork throughout Europe. The Jew- 
ish Christians, earliest evangelists 
of the new Faith, partook of pork 
on the birthday of the newborn 
King, to show their formal renunci- 
ation of Judaism. 


As the first cradle of Our Lord 
was a manger, the medieval Church 
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thought of the horse as blessed, for 
with the ox and ass it was associ- 
ated with the Nativity. But judg- 
ing from folk tales and ancient cus- 
toms, some of which exist still in 
England, Scandinavia, and Ger- 
many, it would seem that long be- 
fore the Birth of Christ, the horse 
was associated with Yuletide do- 
ings, many of which are of the na- 
ture of sport. For there are few, if 
any, traditional Christmas dishes 
made from horseflesh, to which in- 
deed, modern Europe has a great 
dislike. A dislike said to have 
originated with St. Gregory the 
Great, who forbade St. Boniface to 
allow his converts to eat either the 
flesh of tame or wild horses, as that 
animal was the usual winter sacri- 
fice to pagan gods. There is evi- 
dence also to show that horses were 
sacrificed in Northern Europe long 
after the introduction of Christian- 
ity, for the practice was condemned 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
A Bishop of Merseberg complained 
of it, and animals were also offered 
to Woden at Upsala about the same 
time. 

It may be of interest to mention 
here that a vestige of the sacrifices 
to Woden is still to be met with in 
twentieth century England, where 
game-keepers hang up on trees, the 
dead bodies of jays, moles, hedge- 
hogs and other “vermin,” ostensi- 
bly to terrify the living brethren of 
the victims. But as occasionally 
the body of a dead calf or colt is 
hung up, animals which cannot on 
any account be reckoned “vermin,” 
it seems as though this unpleasant 
custom were a reminiscence of offer- 
ings to Woden, which were made 
neither on earth nor in the sky, but 
suspended in air. 

“Blooding of horses,” a custom 
which took place in many countries 
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on December 26th, may also be a 
survival of some sacrificial rite. 
The horse was first driven furiously 
until it sweated, then it was bled in 
the same manner as old-fashioned 
practitioners cupped their patients; 
and this, taking place on St. Ste- 
phen’s day only, was supposed to 
protect the horse from all evil for a 
year. This curious custom, general 
throughout Europe (for even the 
Pope’s horses were bled, and their 
blood used as a reputed remedy for 
many diseases) was introduced into 
England by the Danes, and was car- 
ried out in that country until the 
seventeenth century, and probably 
later, on out-of-the-way farms. And 
it is said to survive to this day in 
parts of Austria and the Tyrol; 
while the feeding of the animals 
with blessed bread, salt, or holy wa- 
ter, also takes place at this season 
in sequestered places in Sweden and 
Germany. 

Then there are those rollicking 
Christmas games with a horse for 
chief character, which took place in 
England and Germany. “Hoden- 
ing” in Richmond, Yorkshire, and 
also at Ramsgate and the Isle of 
Thanet in Kent, and as in this lat- 
ter district, the pastime was very 
much alive in 1921, it is probably 
still carried out in small hamlets. 
Now hodening is the prerogative of 
farm men and boys, especially of 
waggoners. They procure a horse’s 
skull, or in Kent, the wooden effigy 
of a horse’s head, fix it to a pole, 
which is carried about by a youth 
hidden under a black or white 
sheet. A string is fixed to the jaws 
in such a way that they can be 
snapped up and down by the man 
under the sheet, so that when the 
hodening boys go their rounds, ring- 
ing handbells, singing suitable dog- 
gerel verses, the jaws of the hoden 
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horse—which in Kentish dialect 
means mad or furious—snap open 
for the expected gift, money or 
food, which made the hodeners’ 
feast; after which, the Kentish wag- 
goner hung up the hoden horse—it 
consisted of the head only—in his 
stable to bring luck during the fol- 
lowing year. 

Does not such a custom with 
such a name lead to the supposition 
that hodening was derived either 
from some festival connected with 
one-eyed Father Odin riding across 
the sky on his white horse Sleipnor, 
or like the Swedish game of sacri- 
ficing Frey’s pig, to the mockery of 
some heathen ceremony by Scandi- 
navian converts. 

It is rather surprising to find this 
horse-play of Scandinavian descent 
in Celtic Wales. Here the ribbon 
decorated skull is called the Mari 
lilwyd. Its jaws, manipulated by a 
man hidden under the white sheet 
that forms the horse’s body, work 
realistically to bite or catch hold of 
people who must redeem them- 
selves by paying a small money 
fine. In Germany it is the “schim- 
mel” or “fusty one” that comes 
round at Christmastide, but it is 
still the representation of a horse’s 
head on a pole, carried by a man or 
by several lads, one of which acts 
as the schimmel-reiter. 

The idea of the horse appears in 
other customs as well as in definite 
sport, such as in the children’s name 
for the sheaf of wheat fixed to the 
gable end of Danish houses for the 
birds. They call it, not “Santa 
Klaus’ sheaf,” but “Santa Klaus’ 
horse.” Again formerly on German 
houses a wooden effigy of a horse’s 
head was carved; and this with the 
Danish child’s name for the birds’ 
Christmas sheaf, must have devel- 
oped from the idea of Father Odin 
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going swiftly through the air on his 
famous steed. 

Though the tradition of the ox 
and ass in Bethlehem has given rise 
to many pleasant legends, it has not 
influenced many, if any, folk+cus- 
toms or sports. In England the two 
or three surviving cattle customs 
are characterized by wishing good 
luck to the favorite animal as well 
as to the owner. Thus farm labor- 
ers in Gloucestershire drink the 
health of a bull’s head, known as 
“the Broad.” In the cider county 
of Hereford, cattle byres are visited 
by farm men and boys late on 
Christmas Eve, not to say, as farm 
folk said in medieval days, a Pater 
and an Ave for each beast, but to 
drink their health in good apple 
cider. The little ceremony is 
quaint; the favorite ox is toasted in 
the following doggerel: 


“Here’s to thy pretty face and thy 
white horn, 

God send thy master a good crop 
of corn, 

Wheat, rye and barley, and all 
sorts of grain, 

Next year if we live, we'll toast 
thee again,” 


and at the same time a large cake 
with a hole in its center is hung on 
the horn of the animal which is 
prodded to make him toss the cake 
off. And from the way the cake 
falls, is prognosticated the luck of 
the coming year. If the dainty fall 
in front of the ox, the boys claim it 
as their prize, but if it fall behind, 
it belongs to the men. 

In Abbots Bromley, a curious 
“horn dance” still takes place, 
though it is carried out at a Sep- 
tember fair instead of, as formerly, 
at Christmas. One man typifies a 
horse, six others dance, each wear- 
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ing a set of animal’s horns, which 
are exceedingly old, and are kept 
for the rest of the year in the parish 
(Protestant) church. In the good 
old days, money was collected at 
the Christmas horn dance, and ap- 
plied to the repair of the church or 
the relief of the poor. 


Another Christmas sport is wren 
hunting on St. Stephen’s day; an 
objectionable custom which prob- 
ably still goes on to a certain extent 
on the Isle of Man, and is very flour- 
ishing in Ireland; both islands be- 
ing populated, it should be remem- 
bered, by a Celtic stock. The pro- 
cedure is much the same in both 
places; the unfortunate bird—the 
smallest in the British Isles—is 
hunted and killed by bands of vil- 
lage youths. Its body with wings 
outstretched, is fixed to a pole, in 
the Isle of Man, or carried inside a 
box, in Ireland. The boys visit 
every house, demanding food or 
money in exchange for a peep at the 
bird (Ireland), or for one of its 
feathers (Manxland), the posses- 
sion of which is said to protect its 
owner from shipwreck for a year. 
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And of course doggerel verses are 
sung. There are many and varied 
sets, the most usual in Ireland be- 
ing, 


“The wren, the wren, the king of all 
birds, 
On St. Stephen’s day was caught 
in the furze,” 


which refers to the favorite and lu- 
dicrous tale of St. Stephen, who 
when he hid in the gorse from his 
enemies, was betrayed to them by a 
wren. The deduction being, that 
ever since, Irish Christians must 
kill a wren on his feast. 

Now to this day in parts of Ire- 
land as well as in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, wrens are called “devil’s 
birds,” as in pre-Christian ages 
they were sacred to the Druids who 
based their prophecies on the bird’s 
flight. And this, not St. Stephen’s 
frustrated attempts at concealment, 
is the probable explanation of wren 
hunting—merely the early Celtic 
converts’ way of showing their ab- 
horrence of all pertaining to their 
past pagan life. 

F. M. VERRALL. 














THE CHRISTMAS LAND 


THE capital of the Christmas 
Land is a little city that might be 
in keeping somewhere near Nice. 
Here is the place where it was so 
difficult to find a night’s lodging 
about the fifth year of grace. I 
looked for the inn where you had 
stayed. I strolled on foot through 
the narrow streets filled with the 
amusing trash of these cities of the 
South. My feet crushed the débris 
of shells. For Bethlehem lives on 
its commerce in mother of pearl, a 
name that might be a lovely one for 
invoking the Virgin in this country. 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, 
art a little one among the thousands 
of Juda, the prophets said of Beth- 
lehem. But it gave birth to that 
young shepherd ruddy and beauti- 
ful to behold and of a comely face 
on whom rested the eye of the Lord. 
All the edifice of the redemption is 
built upon this living stone, upon 
this shepherd who played with his 
sling. They spoke of it and even 
predicted it in their sheepfolds for 
ten times a hundred years, until 
finally it came to pass. “They so 
cried Noél that He came.” ... 

And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds watching, and keep- 
ing the night watches over their 
flocks . . . I saw the silver star on 
the floor of the grotto, marking the 
spot of the Nativity. I do not like 
these affirmations. I prefer Lamar- 
tine’s: “Mes levres ne_ savaient 
d’amour ou se poser .. .” One’s lips 
need not know! For in His very 
birth, the Christ of the Impossible— 
a name they give Him in Spain— 
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has already conciliated all oppo- 
sites, has brought all contradictions 
to life, has given proof of a sover- 
eign duplicity without which one 
could neither hope for the salvation 
nor even for the guidance of man- 
kind. 

He was born at Bethlehem for 
genealogical reasons, because He 
was a Son of David, a descendant 
of a family who had once been 
kings. Of a royal line, at the same 
time He was the son of a carpenter 
since He must content the whole 
world, the humble as well as the 
great. He will be poor. He will 
sleep out of doors, He will live on 
very little. But on other days, He 
will attend dinners given for Him 
at which He will accept an extrava- 
gance of perfumes wasted in His 
honor by a woman of bad reputa- 
tion. Shepherds and kings were 
His first visitors. One of my 
friends used to say: “The in-be- 
tweens are hateful.” This was the 
word of a bourgeois who disliked 
his own bourgeoisie. The Savior of 
mankind made no such distinctions. 
He beheld all the world. At Beth- 
lehem He will be a man of Bethle- 
hem, the son of a long tradition, 
man and God; at Nazareth, an ap- 
prentice carpenter and teacher; at 
Tiberias, the master of fishermen; 
and everywhere, the son of a virgin, 
the fruit of a flower that has been 
visited by the light of a star. All ir- 
reconcilables are in my religion. It 
accomplishes nothing with but one 
side of things. What seems prob- 
able in it is not what is true. An 
infinite, not to say divine, under- 
standing of the contradictions of 
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the human heart is to be found in 
the Gospels. Thus it is the deepest 
understanding to propose for the 
veneration of men a creature who is 
at once virgin and mother, con- 
ceived by her God and conceiving 
Him. This mystery has resolved 
that deep problem of devotion—not 
to destroy what one loves. 

I was shown, on the way to Beth- 
lehem, the tomb of Rachel who died 
in childbirth as so many poor wom- 
en have done. I visited this cradle 
of death. Rachel had but time to 
choose a name for her little one: 
And when her soul was departing 
for pain and death was now at 
hand, she called the name of her 
son Benoni, that is, the son of my 
pain. Her monument is white as 
chalk and resembles an Arab foun- 
tain. Poor Jewish women still 
hang fetiches there when the time 
of their labor approaches. They do 
not know that the only maternity 
exempt from pain is that conferred 
by this Child Who is born in the 
souls of your communicants, my 
good Uncle, every twenty-fifth of 


December at the midnight hour. 

—From Parncess Brsesco’s Crusade for the 
Anemone. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 


~~ 





CAME CHRISTIANITY, BEARING 
DELIVERANCE 


By the beginning of the fourth 
century a writer tells us: “There is 
not a single race of human beings, 
barbarians, Greeks or whatever 
name you please to call them, nom- 
ads or vagrants or herdsmen liv- 
ing in tents, where prayers in the 
name of Jesus the Crucified are not 
offered up.” A broad statement, 
full of holes, perhaps. But this 
much is certain: the new faith not 
only had a foothold in this world of 
Roman law and Grecian culture, 
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but it was uprooting old religions, 
undermining an old and decadent 
morality, building a new ethic 
based neither on military might 
nor esthetics but on love. It was 
making over, putting new heart in- 
to an exhausted, outworn, disillu- 
sioned and disheartened civilization. 

There was Athens for instance. 
Is there any stranger sight in al? 
history than the spectacle of the 
Apostle Paul, outcast Pharisee and 
renegade Jew, walking up _ the 
streets of Athens? An unknown, 
fantastic prophet of a “crazy” faith 
which claimed that its founder had 
risen from the dead! He was com- 
ing to tell Athens that! How ridic- 
ulous of you, Paul: no one could 
tell a Greek anything. Had not they 
been telling the world all things, 
themselves, for centuries? Had not 
Socrates been here, Plato and Aris- 
totle? Had not Phidias carved his 
Parthenon, and Homer, blind father 
of song, given the world The Iliad? 
Had there not been the Golden Age 
in Greece, which some still call the 
greatest age of man? 

That was just the trouble. Soc- 
rates had been there; the Golden 
Age had been. It was behind them, 
gone forever when Paul of Tarsus 
came to Athens. He entered a city 
and met a culture which were not 
even poor imitations of “the glory 
which was Greece,” but which were 
sick and ready to die. All their fine 
philosophies, built upon the empha- 
sis on the individual, had failed to 
produce an enviable individual. 
They were disgusting, even as pa- 
gans. They had lost their sense of 
balance and their nerve. They were 
afraid to go on living in a universe 
in which they could not find a sym- 
pathetic God. Socrates, for all his 
wisdom, proved better at asking 
questions than at answering them: 
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he had led the Greeks up a blind 
alley of despair, to a final blank 
wall of ignorance. 

The Stoics, flower of their rea- 
soning and in full bloom when 
Jesus died and Paul began, could 
offer no way out. Listen to the en- 
couragement offered by Marcus 
Aurelius, one of their greatest sons: 
“He who is forty years old . . . has 
seen all things which have been and 
all that will be.” They had nothing 
to live for; suicides in Athens were 
so numerous that they became 
alarming. 

They had a hundred gods, re- 
vered not one of them, and became 
cynical about all of them. Common 
men rebuked these gods for not 
keeping their promises, for indulg- 
ing in indecencies which they could 
not tolerate among themselves. 
Zeus, Aphrodite, Mars, Hermes and 
the rest had lost their effectiveness 
in a deluge of disgusting practises. 
The Greeks were hard put to it for 
a God: they went chasing after 
magicians, impostors, prognostica- 
tors and quacks. They no longer 
even consulted the tripod at the 
Acropolis. They put their trust in 
chewing laurel leaves, in spitting to 
ward off evil omens. Philosophical- 
ly, they were run down; spiritually, 
they were bankrupt. 

Their morality, too, had given 
out. Veniality, sexual license and 
brutality widened and became the 
order of the day. Slavery ate into 
their strength like a fatal cancer; 
even Aristotle could defend it. The 
greatest inequality that men have 
ever known was this Greek inequal- 
ity with an aristocracy of brains at 
one end and the slave, often worth 
less than an animal, at the other. 
Prostitution was wide-spread and 
approved, corruption and thievery 
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and public scandal ran riot through 
society and government. Democ- 
racy was a trembling, fading hope. 
They may have had a “thought-out” 
world, as some scholars claim. But 
they also had a world that was tired 
out, and waiting for the crack of 
doom. Instead of destruction came 
Christianity, bearing deliverance. 
Paul, pilgrim of the long road, 
walked into their midst and while 
they stared incredulous, he went up 
Mars Hill, stood in the very shadow 
of their awesome Parthenon, and 
preached on “The Unknown God.” 

Like the lad who thrust his finger 
into the hole in the dike, the Apos- 
tle came at precisely the right mo- 
ment to hold back the flood. He did 
not bring back the old glory to 
Greece, nor the old power to Rome. 
It is hard to save a man or a nation 
that is three-quarters dead. The 
new faith came too late to save 
much of the old order of things. 
But Paul and the Christ of Paul did 
build in that crumbling, rotten so- 
ciety a new kind of man: the very 
man the Greeks had dreamed about. 
They conquered fear in that man by 
putting love at the center of his uni- 
verse. They relegated myth and 
superstition and magic and Em- 
peror-worship to the limbo of for- 
gotten things, and put in their 
places an ennobling worship of one 
God who was personal, righteous 
and powerful. They gave a sense 
of freshness to a world gone stale, 
a ray of hope to a world in distress. 
Where death and despair had near- 
ly conquered, there came a ringing 
shout, “I am come that men might 
have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly!” 


—From The March of Eleven Men. By 
Frank S. Meap. Copyright, 1932. Used by 
special permission of the publishers, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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MONKEYING WITH MONEY 


THE Banks, especially the great 
National concerns, are at present 
somewhat under the weather. They 
are held up to condemnation by the 
Holy Father in “Quadragesimo An- 
no” in words which aptly describe 
their tyrannous influence. 

“It is obvious [says the Pope] 
that in our days not only is wealth 
accumulated, but immense power 
and despotic economic domination 
is concentrated in the hands of a 
few, and that those few are fre- 
quently not the owners, but only 
the trustees and directors of invest- 
ed funds, who administer them at 
their own good pleasure. This 
power becomes particularly irresist- 
ible when exercised by those who, 
because they hold and _ control 
money, are able also to govern credit 
and determine its allotment; thus, 
as it were, supplying life-blood to 
the entire economic body, and 
grasping, so to speak, in their 
hands the very soul of production, 
so that no one dare breathe against 
their will.” 

And, at the other end of the re- 
ligious scale, the British Socialists 
in their last convention (opened at 
Leicester, October 3rd) called loud- 
ly for the withdrawal, from such 
private organizations as banks, of 
this control over credit exercised for 
private gain, and its transference to 
the State. What are these Banks 
charged with doing? They are ac- 
cused of “monkeying with money,” 
on the free and fair and full circu- 
lation of which the industrial health 
of the world depends. 


It is clear that the astounding 
parodoxes of our time—a _ world 
starving in the midst of plenty, the 
coincidence of over-production and 
under-consumption, the increase of 
idle hands and idle lands—are due 
to some serious disturbance in the 
machinery of exchange and distri- 
bution, and, since money is the chief 
instrument by which goods reach 
the consumer, something must be 
grievously at fault with its manage- 
ment. There is not enough to go 
round all the community, whereas 
not a few have much more than is 
necessary or expedient. The func- 
tion of money as the channel be- 
tween production and consumption 
has clearly been perverted by some 
intervening agency. Instead of re- 
maining a means to facilitate the 
exchange of goods and _ services, 
money has become itself a “com- 
modity,” exposed to all the manipu- 
lations and vicissitudes of trade. 

Food, clothing, shelter—the basic 
needs of physical life—are normal- 
ly secured only by labour; and that, 
even in the South Seas, where, to be 
sure, the needful labour is short 
and light. Elsewhere, the means of 
livelihood are hardly won by con- 
stant toil, aggravated by the facts 
that many escape the burden alto- 
gether and that much more than 
physical necessities has to be pro- 
vided. The actual toiler supports, 
not only himself but also a great 
many who cannot work—the young, 
the aged, the ailing; on the other 
hand, there is a large class which is 
able to live and support others on 
the labours of the past, stored up 
and available in the form of money. 
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Money is thus a means of securing 
the products of labour, without per- 
sonal worry or exertion. Hence the 
all but universal demand for it: it is 
an object of desire to the great ma- 
jority of the race, who naturally 
wish to escape from the trouble and 
anxiety of working for their liveli- 
hood. The possession of money 
means leisure, security, satisfac- 
tion, influence, respect, and many 
other desirable things, as well as re- 
lief from a host of things undesir- 
able. No wonder that the love of 
money is one of the most wide- 
spread and deep of human passions 
—so prone, indeed, in our earthly 
circumstances to excess that St. 
Paul bluntly styles it “the root of 
all evils.” However, notwithstand- 
ing this liability to misuse, the de- 
sire of money is in itself the root 
also of many human activities and, 
in particular, of the vast structure 
of industrialism, the machinery 
whereby the varied products of the 
world are brought into being and 
distributed amongst its inhabit- 
ants. 

As a means and standard of ex- 
change, money has rendered mod- 
ern material civilization possible, 
has provided a vigorous spur for 
invention and a motive for human 
intercourse. The efforts of the 
trader in pursuit of wealth have 
emulated, if they have not often sur- 
passed, those of the missionary in 
pursuit of souls. But the medium 
hitherto in use is not altogether ade- 
quate for its purpose, which re- 
quires something that remains con- 
stant in intrinsic value in space and 
time. For money, in order to be a 
means of barter, had also to be a 
measure of value; and so the util- 
ity of such a measure demands that 
it should remain constant. A vari- 
able yard, an unstable pint, a fluctu- 
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ating ton, would immediately throw 
business and other calculations into 
confusion. Gold as a monetary 
standard seemed for a time to ful- 
fil most requirements, but, like 
everything else, the worth of gold 
varies with the supply and demand, 
and its purchasing-power with the 
amount of available commodities. 
Nothing but the continued renewal 
of supplies from different mines, to 
the amount of about £80,000,000 a 
year, keeps the value of gold from 
rising unduly, and when the mines 
are exhausted, as they will be some 
day, the utility of gold as a means 
of exchange will gradually grow 
less. And, as it is, that utility is 
greatly hampered by the misuse to 
which the medium is subjected. 
Comparable to the progressive 
exhaustion of the mines is the curi- 
ous process of hoarding gold, prac- 
tised by the great creditor nations 
of our time, the U. S. A. and France. 
Of all the gold coinage in the world 
to-day, estimated at 2,000 million 
pounds, America is said (1931) to 
have stored away over half and 
France another quarter, leaving 
only 500 millions for the rest of the 
world, the share of Britain being 
130 millions. It would seem that, 
as fast as new gold is minted, it is 
practically returned to the mine— 
in the national banks of France and 
the States. The effect of this vast 
immobilization of the ultimate 
means of exchange is to enhance the 
purchasing power of what little is 
left to do work; i. e., to cause very 
often the lowering of the price of 
goods to below the cost of produc- 
tion. Much of the world’s economic 
depression must undoubtedly be 
traced to this persistent cornering 
of gold. Yet the States which are 
indulging in this disastrous form of 
economic nationalism, show no 
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signs of recognizing its poisonous 
effects, even on themselves. 
The results, of course, are some- 


what disguised by another and. 


comparatively recent development 
of our monetary system—the sub- 
stitution of credit for cash by bank- 
ing operations. Except in interna- 
tional transactions, gold bullion or 
coinage is now rarely used in busi- 
ness. Almost the whole of industry 
is run, not on a medium of any in- 
trinsic value, but on what are prac- 
tically mere I. O. U.’s—bank notes, 
bills of exchange and cheques. 
Theoretically, these pieces of paper 
are reducible to gold, but everyone 
knows that this is not so in fact, not 
merely because Governments have 
withdrawn gold from circulation, 
but because the existing coinage is a 
mere fraction of the “money” in ac- 
tual circulation. Take, for instance, 
the British National Debt, nominal- 
ly payable in gold: it represents 
about 7,600,000,000 pounds, over 
three and a half times the sum of 
the world’s gold coinage, and fifty- 
eight times the amount of the Brit- 
ish reserves! Add to that the debts 
of all the other States, and we may 
realize what an immense pyramid 
of credit is poised upon that slender 
basis of actual cash, even if we al- 
low for other forms of security, im- 
movable goods of various kinds. 
This credit is supposed to be “regu- 
lated” by law and by banking pol- 
icy: a certain ratio between note- 
issues and loans and their backing 
has to be observed, but, so long as 
paper is “legal tender” no one need 
ever know whether the paper he 
holds could be turned or not into 
money of intrinsic worth. If only 
Governments and Banks could be 
trusted not to abuse their power of 
issuing money-tokens, the gold re- 
serves might disappear altogether. 
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But neither Governments nor 
Banks can be so trusted. The Rus- 
sian Soviets deliberately set them- 
selves, though without complete 
success, to destroy money altogeth- 
er, by an unlimited issue of paper 
roubles and the substitution of food- 
cards, and in Germany in 1922 the 
Government, by depreciating the 
mark, paid off all its internal debt 
without trouble, whilst incidentally 
destroying the savings of its citi- 
zens. The devalorization of the 
franc in June, 1928, enabled France 
to cancel four-fifths of her external 
debt. If these things can happen 
when currencies are still normally 
linked to something of intrinsic 
value, what might not be feared if 
credit had no backing at all! The 
problem of the future, the real crux 
of the impending World Economic 
Conference is the establishment of 
a currency medium which shall ad- 
just itself to the changing needs of 
producer and consumer, and the 
variations in the supply of consum- 
able goods, some sort of periodi- 
cally-calculated price-index, corre- 
sponding to a world organization of 
production. . . . But how to secure 
a currency proof against the manip- 
ulations of selfish speculators, who 
are the objects of the condemnation 
of Pope and Socialist alike? How 
to solve a moral difficulty without 
recourse to moral motives, those, i. 
e., supplied by religious Faith? Na- 
tionalization of Banks, the retention 
in the hands of the Government of 
the power—and the profit—of regu- 
lating credit, is the Socialist rem- 
edy. The Christian remedy is the 
elimination, or the strict control, of 
man’s natural acquisitiveness by 
the cultivation of justice and char- 
ity. 

—JoserH Keatine, S.J., in The Month (Lon- 
don), Nov., 1932. 








E latest book on the “founder 

and discoverer of Christian Sci- 
ence,” as she styled herself, is Mary 
Baker Eddy, The Truth and the 
Tradition, by Ernest Sutherland 
Bates and John V. Dittemore. The 
publisher is Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Dr. Bates is a well known and very 
capable philosopher. To him ap- 
parently fell the lot of writing most 
of the book. Dittemore, a former 
director of the Mother Church of 
Christian Science and trustee of 
Mrs. Eddy’s estate, has been gather- 
ing historical and biographical data 
for more than twenty years. This 
ammunition he supplied to Dr. 
Bates who fires it with deadly ac- 
curacy. The old lady (call her lady 
until you decide whether to name 
her charlatan or fanatic or a good 
deal of both) is done for. There 
need be no other 
books about her. A 
previous biographer, 
E. F. Dakin (in Mrs. 
Eddy, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1930) promised that 
Dittemore’s book would be “final 
and conclusive.” It is. It fills up 
all the chinks and gaps in Dakin 
and Milmine and Bellwald. It 
leaves no crack through which 
might escape a doubt that Eddyism 
is both a ridiculous and a nefarious 
phenomenon. I shall set forth para- 
graphically some of the facts now 
indubitably and finally authenticat- 
ed, indulging from time to time in 
some little commentary of my own. 


Mrs. Eddy 
Once More 
and no More 


RS. EDDY may not have been 
a witch, but she certainly be- 
lieved in witchcraft. 


That is not 
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strange for she was born at Bow 
in southeastern New Hampshire not 
far from Salem where, as everyone 
knows, the witches had their fa- 
vorite rendezvous. The witches had 
been routed from Salem a century 
and a half before Mary Baker (by 
marriage Glover, 
Patterson, Eddy) 
was born in 1821. 
Nowadays historians 
deny that the Puritans burned 
witches at Salem. They only 
hanged them. But it should have 
occurred to the disciples of Cotton 
Mather that if witches could ride on 
a broomstick from here to the 
moon, cause a house to be overrun 
in a moment with rats, devastate 
the countryside with a cyclone, root 
a man to a spot and deprive him of 
the power to lift his hand or turn 
his head—if the witches could per- 
form all these little tricks, they 
could surely survive hanging. Isn’t 
there an old maxim that one can get 
used to anything, even hanging? 
Be that as it may, Mrs. Eddy was 
convinced that she was beset with 
witches, some of whom had been 
her closest friends and had even 
been privileged to address her as 
“darling mother” and to hear them- 
selves called by pet names. Chief 
of them was Augusta Stetson, alias 
“Gussie,” the best beloved of Mrs. 
Eddy’s disciples. The intimacy of 
their relationship may perhaps be 
best judged by the following sweet 
quatrains which they exchanged 
after Mrs. Stetson had been sent 
from Boston to New York as the 
apostle of Christian Science. Mrs. 
Stetson made Mrs. Eddy the gift of 


Modern 
Witchcraft 
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a canary, accompanied by these 
verses: 


“If a little bird may say 

What is in its heart today, 

I would say, ‘A song of glee, 
Motherhood of God, for thee.’ ” 


If any reader requires a bit of 
exegesis of the text, let it be ex- 
plained that the “little bird” is 
Gussie, and “Motherhood of God” is 
Mrs. Eddy. Dr. Bates adds, 
“ ‘Motherhood of God’ returned the 
canary because she once had a ca- 
nary of her own that died, and back 
with Gussie’s gift went a poem: 


“So sweet nestling sing to her 
Whom I love and must not lose, 
Tell her I have kept her heart, 
Ask her if I may not choose.” 


This idyllic friendship, alas, was 
doomed, like almost all Mrs. Eddy’s 
friendships, to end in a scandalous 


row. Mrs. Stetson 
Femina committed the un- 
Feminae pardonable sin; she 
Lupissima was too successful. 


Under her skillful 
nursing, the infant church in New 
York grew and grew until it over- 
taxed the capacity of a two million 
dollar temple. Obviously, there was 
danger that the mother church and 
its founder would be overshadowed. 
Mrs. Eddy temporized awhile but 
then acted quickly. Gussie was 
anathematized, excommunicated 
and interdicted. In a moment of 
over-enthusiasm and_ indiscretion 
she had forwarded to the “Mother- 
hood of God” a purse of gold which 
the fervent members of the New 
York church had bestowed upon 
herself and with it the copy of a 
fulsome letter of praise that her 
parishioners had sent with the gift. 
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Mrs. Eddy replied curtly: “You 
have been duly informed by me 
that, however much I desire to 
read all that you send to me, I have 
not the time to do so.” Close upon 
the heels of that icy note came an- 
other: “Awake and arise from this 
temptation produced by animal 
magnetism upon yourself, allowing 
your students to deify you and me. 
Treat yourself for it and get your 
students to help you rise out of it. 
It will be your destruction if you do 
not.” 

The canary must have died— 
of mortification. Still, the coura- 
geous and persistent Gussie did not 
give up hope. She replied again, 
sacrilegiously paraphrasing the 
Scriptures: 

“O precious Leader, I am watch- 
ing and praying that ‘the enemy of 
good’ cannot ‘separate’ me from 
you, my Leader and Teacher. ‘For 
I am persuaded that neither powers, 
nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature shall be able to 
separate us (me) from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord’—and Mary Baker Eddy.” It 
was no use. Mrs. Stetson was 
doomed. The charge of impious 
conduct was lodged against her. 
She was tried by the Directors of 
the Mother Church and expelled. 
Number 6 in the findings against 
her was the use of mental malprac- 
tice to injure her enemies. 


AT was in 1909 and perhaps 

by that time it had indeed come 
to be considered malpractice in 
Christian Science to concentrate 
mentally upon an absent person 
with a view to harming or killing 
him. But it had been good Chris- 
tian Science doctrine in 1881. In 
that year Mrs. Eddy had broken 
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with another very dear disciple (not 
a witch this time, but a wizard), 
Richard Kennedy. In those far off 
days of poverty she rented rooms at 
No. 8 Broad Street, Lynn. Like 
other landladies, she noticed that 

when tenants left 
Satan in Lynn, her, as they did 
Massachusetts with amazing expe- 

dition and regular- 
ity, many of her small possessions 
disappeared with them; coal, blan- 
kets, pillows, spoons, knives and 
forks. “All this trouble she bitterly 
accredited to Kennedy. People 
came into her house well disposed 
toward her, she said; he set his 
mind to work upon their minds, 
and in a few days she could see the 
result. They avoided her, looked at 
her doubtfully, and her spoons and 
pillows began playing hide and seek 
again.” * 

Such little jokes as those might 
have been the work of leprachauns, 
not of real demons. But there was 
worse, much worse. Kennedy, she 
thought, robbed her of her students, 
poisoned minds against her, pur- 
sued her mind “as a hound pursues 


its prey,” causing her torment, 
sleeplessness and unrest. In her 
eyes he became a monster. “Some 


years ago,” she wrote in the 1875 
edition of Science and Health, “the 
history of one of our young stu- 
dents, as known to us and many 
others, diverged into a dark chan- 
nel of its own, whereby the unwise 
young man reversed our metaphys- 
ical method of healing, and sub- 
verted his mental power apparently 
for the purposes of tyranny peculiar 
to the individual. . . . Carefully veil- 
ing his character, through unsur- 
passed secretiveness, he wore the 


1 The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and the 
History of Christian Science, by Georgine Mil- 
mine. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1909, p. 230. 
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mask of innocence and youth. But 
he was young only in years; a mar- 
velous plotter, dark and designing, 
he was constantly surprising us, 
and we half shut our eyes to avoid 
the pain of discovery, while we 
struggled with the gigantic evil of 
his character, but failed to destroy 
it.” 

I am afraid Mrs. Eddy must 
have been spending her dimes at 
some cheap theater of melodrama 
in Lynn. Her language reminds 
one of “I know you for what you 
are, Harold Throckmorton! Give 
me back the papers or I will tear up 
the ch-i-i-ld!” 

In the same edition of Science 
and Health she arrived at a name 
for this malicious preternatural in- 
fluence. She called it, “Mental Mal- 
practice of Demonology.” “It has 
no outward signs,” she explained, 
“such“as ordinarily indicate mes- 
merism, and its effects are far more 
subtle because of this. Its tend- 
ency is to sour the disposition, to 
occasion great fear of disease, 
dread, and discouragement, to 
cause a relapse of former diseases, 
to produce new ones, to create dis- 
likes or indifference 
to friends, to pro- 
duce sufferings in 
the head, in fine, 
every evil that demonology includes 
and that metaphysics destroys. If 
it be students of ours whom he at- 
tacks, the malpractitioner and 
aforesaid mesmerist tries to pro- 
duce in their minds a hatred to- 
wards us, even as the assassin puts 
out the light before committing his 
deed.” 

Further elaborating and defining 
her theory of demonology, Mrs. 
Eddy explained to her students 
that Kennedy united her mentally 
with the sick and cured them by 


“Unhand Me, 
Wretch!” 
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throwing the burden of their dis- 
ease upon her. Consequently she 
suggested to them, if she did not 
actually command them, to fight 
Kennedy with his own diabolical 
weapons. They used to meet in a 
kind of séance and one of the stu- 
dents would say, “Now all of you 
unite yourselves in thought on Ken- 
nedy; that he cannot heal the sick, 
that he must leave off calling on 
Mrs. Glover mentally, that he shall 
be driven out of practice and leave 
the town.” At one moment she dis- 
owns mental malpractice, and at an- 
other she utilizes it, but always she 
believes in its power. 

Kennedy was by no means the 
only one charged by Mrs. Eddy 
with employing “Malicious Animal 
Magnetism,” the later term for this 
kind of diabolism. Daniel H. Spof- 
ford, whom she had expelled for 
“immorality,” that is, in Christian 
Science jargon, infidelity to the 
pure doctrine of Mrs. Eddy, was an- 
other devil in human shape. She 
actually brought suit against him 
on the ground that “by the power of 
his mind, he influences and con- 
trols the mind of others . . . for the 
purpose of injuring the persons and 
property and social relations of oth- 
ers and does by said means so in- 
jure them.” It is one of the most 
curious coincidences of American 
history that this accusation of what 
is in effect witchcraft was made in 
court at Salem, Massachusetts, two 
hundred years after Cotton Mather. 


HEN Mrs. Eddy moved to Bos- 

ton, the house at 569 Colum- 

bus Avenue in which was lodged 
her “Massachusetts Metaphysical 
College” was frequently in an up- 
roar because of “M. A. M.” as it was 
now familiarly abbreviated. Mrs. 
Eddy would often arise in the dead 
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of night, ring a bell, summon the 
students and together they would 
send out thought waves to meet and 
overthrow the evil influences ema- 
nating from some 


one or other of her Walpurgis- 
enemies. She never nacht 
really lost her fear in Boston 


of M. A. M. though 

after the early editions of Science 
and Health, the chapter on De- 
monology was omitted. The omis- 
sion may have been due largely 
to the Rev. James Henry Wiggin, 
the “literary adviser” who corrected 
the grammar and the spelling of 
Mrs. Eddy’s pet masterpiece, and 
persuaded her to omit some of its 
more egregious absurdities. “Mes- 
merism was her Devil,” said he, and 
Milmine adds, “By designating Evil 
as Mortal Mind and declaring that 
it was nonexistent, Mrs. Eddy be- 
lieved herself wiil rid of it; and she 
was bewildered to find that she was 
still afraid of it, and that it could 
do her harm.” 


ITHOUT that information as a 

background (little is said of 
it in the Bates-Dittemore volume) 
the reader would be at a loss to un- 
derstand how Mrs. Eddy, the 
preacher par excellence of a love- 
and-kisses religion could be so vio- 
lent in her antipathies to those 
whom she fancied to be enemies, 
and particularly to those who had 
once been intimate friends. 

Poor “Gussie” Stetson, if she gave 
enemies “absent treatment” in the 
hope of harming them, may have 
been unorthodox by the standards 
of 1909, but she was surely follow- 
ing the earlier and more authentic 
doctrine and practice of Christian 
Science. Following logic too, be- 
cause if absent treatment can cure 
it can certainly harm. 
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AR more spectacular and melo- 
dramatic than the excommuni- 
cation of Mrs. Stetson on a charge 
of witchcraft, were the death of Asa 
Gilbert Eddy, Mrs. Eddy’s third 
husband (the other two had lived 
and died in a fog of mystery) and 
the explanations given by Mrs. Eddy 
as to how dear Gilbert could have 
died while so directly under her 
care. Again the horrendous but 
convenient M. A. M. was the scape- 
goat. The Boston Post of June 5, 
1822 (quoted complete in Milmine, 
p. 286, and more briefly in Bates- 
Dittemore, p. 220), gives a report- 
er’s interview with Mrs. Eddy that 
is almost incredible. A medical 
practitioner, Dr. Rufus K. Noyes, 
called in by Mrs. Eddy, had per- 
formed an autopsy and with Mr. 
Eddy’s heart actually in his hands 
explained to the bereaved widow 
that the cause of death was “an or- 
ganic disease of the heart, the aortic 
valve being destroyed and the sur- 
rounding tissues in- 
filtrated with calca- 
reous matter.” That 
crudely materialistic 
post-mortem statement could not 
satisfy the president of a metaphys- 
ical college. So she set the matter 
right in the Boston Post: 

“My husband’s death was caused 
by malicious mesmerism. . . . I 
know it was poison that killed him, 
not material poison, but mesmeric 
poison ... This is not the first case 
known of where death has occurred 
from what appeared to be poison, 
of witchcraft, were the death of Asa 
and was so declared by the attend- 
ing physician, but in which the 
body, on being thoroughly examined 
by an autopsy, was shown to possess 
no signs of material poison. There 
was such a case in New York. 
Every one at first declared poison 


Mental 
Arsenic 
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to have been the cause of death, as 
the symptoms were all there; but 
an autopsy contradicted the belief, 
and it was shown that the victim 
had had no opportunity for procur- 
ing poison. I afterwards learned 
that she had been very active in ad- 
vocating the merits of our college. 
Oh, isn’t it terrible, that this fiend 
of malpractice is in the land! The 
only remedy that is effectual in 
meeting this terrible power pos- 
sessed by the evil-minded is to 
counteract it by the same method 
that I use in counteracting poison. 
They require the same remedy. 
Circumstances debarred me from 
taking hold of my husband’s case. 
He declared himself perfectly capa- 
ble- of carrying himself through, 
and I was so entirely absorbed in 
business that I permitted him to 
try, and when I awakened to the 
danger it was too late. I have cured 
worse cases before, but took hold of 
them in time. I don’t think that Dr. 
Carpenter [a performing mesmer- 
ist} had anything to do with my 
husband’s death, but I do believe it 
was the rejected students—students 
who were turned away from our 
college because of their unworthi- 
ness and immorality. To-day I sent 
for one of the students whom my 
husband had helped liberally, and 
given money, rot knowing how un- 
worthy he was... . Within half an 
hour after he left, I felt the same 
attack that my husband felt—the 
same that caused his death. I in- 
stantly gave myself the same treat- 
ment that I would use in a case of 
arsenical poisoning, and so I recov- 
ered, just the same as I could have 
caused my husband to recover had 
I taken the case in time. After a 
certain amount of mesmeric poison 
the effect cannot be averted. No 
power of mind can resist it.” 
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N one case in Mrs. Eddy’s life, her 
teaching might have brought her 

to jail as an accessory to murder. 
A son by her first marriage, George 
Glover, though outcast and all but 
disowned by his mother, came from 
the West in 1879 to visit her in Bos- 


ton. He found her, says Dr. Bates, 

“living a hectic ex- 
Christian istence with her hus- 
Science band, fleeing from 
Treatment? boarding - house to 


boarding - house in 
search of one not infested with mes- 
merism. The simple Westerner 
soon caught the contagion of their 
beliefs.” “It was Kennedy,” he said 
to a reporter from the New York 
World in 1907, “that mother talked 
of most. He was a master hand at 
the black arts, as mother pictured 
him to me, until at last I made up 
my mind to cut him short in his 
evil work. But I kept my plan to 
myself. One morning I slipped my 
revolver into my overcoat pocket 
and left our boarding-house. .. . I 
had never seen this man, but I 
knew where he had offices, and I 
walked straight there. He was do- 
ing business as a healer, and his 
name, lettered on a brass plate, was 
on the door of his office. . . . Ken- 
nedy was before me, seated at his 
desk. He looked up smilingly and 
asked, ‘Are you in need of treat- 
ment?’ 

“Pulling out my _ revolver I 
walked up to him, pressed the cold 
muzzle against his head, and said, 
‘I have made up my mind that you 
are in need of treatment.’ There, 
while he shook like a jellyfish in 
terror, I gave him his one chance to 
live. I told him that my mother 
knew of his black art tricks to ruin 
her and that I had made up my 
mind to stop him or kill him... . 
Said I, ‘My word to you is this: if 
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we have to move from another 
boarding-house I will search you out 
and shoot you like a mad dog.’ 

“I shall never forget how that 
man plead for his life at the end 
of my weapon and swore that the 
black art accusation was false and 
that my mother had deceived me. 
But it did the business all right. 
We were not ordered out of another 
boarding-house that winter.” 


OWEVER, the story of Mrs. 
Eddy is not entirely one of 
combat with the preternatural. She 
had plenty of strictly human quar- 
rels. She bickered with and sepa- 
rated from almost every friend she 
ever had. The list 


would be a long one A Thousand 
if it could be thor- at Her Right 
oughly compiled. Hand, Ten 
Dr. Bates catalogues Thousand 

a few names: Mrs. on Her Left 


Mary Wheeler; the 

Websters; the Wentworths; Dr. 
Stanley; Tuttle; Richard Kennedy: 
George Barry; Daniel Spofford; Ed- 
ward Arens; various Lynn stu- 
dents; Julius Dresser; Clara 
Choate; Kate Taylor; Levi Childs; 
A. J. Swartz; Mrs. Emma Hopkins; 
Mrs. Mary Plunkett; Rev. William 
I. Gill; various Boston students; 
Mrs. Ursula Gestefeld; William G. 
Nixon; Foster Eddy; John F. Kent; 
Julia Field-King; Josephine Wood- 
bury; Augusta Stetson. 

Perhaps the most picturesque of 
all these rumpuses, and surely the 
most significant of what the logical 
consequences of Mrs. Eddy’s doc- 
trine might be in the hands of 
women less shrewd than herself, is 
that with Mrs. Josephine Wood- 
bury. 

I may be pardoned if I show a 
special interest in this matter be- 
cause, as it happens, I was a school- 
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mate of one of Mrs. Woodbury’s 
sons. In fact it seems to me that 
at one time he played on our base- 
ball team. He was a normal boy, 
but he had a younger brother who 
went about dressed all in white and 
was called “The Prince of Peace.” 
Mrs. Woodbury, a pupil of Mrs. 
Eddy’s, claimed that the younger 
lad was the result of a virgin birth. 
The possibility of “spiritual con- 
ception” was not only a logical con- 
clusion from Mrs. Eddy’s funda- 
mental principles, but it was in all 
probability taught by her. In vari- 
ous parts of Science and Health she 
had written “Gender 
is a quality of mind, 
not matter.” “Gen- 
eration rests on no 
sexual basis.” “The supposition 
that life germinates in eggs is a mis- 
take.” She did not expect that all 
of her pupils would be able imme- 
diately to grasp those high spirit- 
ual truths, so she added, “Until it is 
learned that generation rests on no 
sexual basis, let marriage continue.” 
Just so. Let marriage continue pro 
tem. Dr. Bates says, “There can be 
little doubt that Mrs. Eddy private- 
ly encouraged [her students] in this 
{to believe that the angelic state 
had already commenced for the 
elect}, since it was precisely her 
closest disciples, Mrs. Stetson, Mrs. 
Woodbury, Mrs. Field-King and 
Mrs. Larminie who held the belief 
most fervently.” One of these 
ladies, Mrs. Field-King who was 
later sent by Mrs. Eddy to London, 
wrote to her: 
“Dear Teacher, . 


Virgin Birth 
in Back Bay 


.. Mrs. Larminie 


told me that she knew of three in- 
stances of pure mental conception 
among her students . . . Now, if one 
thing more than another in Chris- 
tian Science was ‘good news,’ in- 
deed, it was that God did not need 
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that children should be born, and 
that there is no material conception 
and birth, no human parentage.” 


HEN Mrs. Woodbury claimed 
that a child had been born 
with no father but God, Mrs. Eddy 
at first hedged somewhat, but two 
years later when she was reorgan- 
izing the church, Mrs. Woodbury 
was excommunicated. After a pro- 
bation of one year in which she was 
“to try not to tell a single falsehood 
or break the decalogue,” she was re- 
admitted. But then came public 
scandal and utter repudiation by 
the offended “mother.” 

A certain Fred. D. Chamberlain 
sued Mrs. Woodbury for the aliena- 
tion of his wife’s affections, and an- 
other man named Rowe was sued 
by his wife for divorce on the 
ground that he gave all his earnings 
to Mrs. Woodbury’s “Prince of 
Peace.” When this precious mor- 
sel of gossip appeared in the Boston 
Traveller, Mrs. Woodbury sued the 
paper for libel, and lost. 

This was too much for Mrs. 
Eddy. “How dare you,” she wrote 
to the too faithful 
disciple, “with your 
character behind the 
curtain and your 
students ready to lift it on you, pur- 
sue the path perilous?” As for the 
poor little Prince of Peace, he was 
lifted up by the coat collar and 
thrown bodily out of the Christian 
Science Temple. 

Mrs. Woodbury retaliated and 
another furious feminine squabble 
was on. But Mrs. Eddy had the last 
word—an apocalyptic denuncia- 
tion: “The doom of the Babylonish 
woman is being fulfilled,” she 
wrote. “This woman drunken with 
the blood of the saints and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus, drunk 


The Mills of 
the goddess 
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with the wine of her fornication 
would enter even the church... 
and retaining the heart of the har- 
lot and the purpose of the destroy- 
ing angel, would pour wormwood 
into the waters . . . she is become 
the habitation of devils, and the 
hold of every foul spirit and a cage 
of every unclean .. . bird.” 

The inevitable lawsuit followed 


| (the history of Christian Science is 


filled with lawsuits) and again Mrs. 
Eddy came through unscathed, 
probably because with all her fanat- 
ical fury she was not altogether a 
fool. While leaving no doubt that 
Mrs. Woodbury was the object of 
her spleen, she named no names. 
She was able therefore to explain 
that she had been speaking “not of 
an individual but of a type” and she 
cautioned her students not to “sup- 
pose or lead cthers to suppose that 
I apply the epithet as you apply it.” 
True enough, she had certainly a 
unique understanding of words in 
common use. We have seen that 
she used the term “immorality” as 
a synonym for unfaithfulness to the 
principles of her creed; and when 
some bewildered student objected 
to being called an “adulteress,” 
Mrs. Eddy insisted, “you have adul- 
terated the truth!” Obviously such 
an adept at verbal prestidigitation 
could hardly be trapped in a court 
action for libel, especially since she 
never hesitated to use a direct lie 
when metaphor or allegory or dou- 
ble meaning failed to serve her pur- 
pose. From the volumes of Milmine 
and Bates and Peabody enough lies 
of Mrs. Eddy’s could be assembled 
to fill all these columns. 


OUGH these things happened 
as late as 1900, Mrs. Eddy had 
not so far outgrown her dread of 
witchcraft that she would let the 


case go to court without setting her 
loyal subjects to work in “taking 
up” the opposition mentally. She 
appointed James A. Neal, a member 
of the board of directors, to “take 
up” Mrs. Woodbury and the ever- 
lasting Richard Kennedy. Lest Neal 
should himself be embarrassed by 
M. A. M., he was to be treated daily 
by John Lathrop, and Lathrop was 
to be treated by Mrs. Lathrop. It re- 
minds one of the old query Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?: who shall 
watch the watchmen? But as an 
anchor to windward in case the su- 
pernatural failed, the shrewd Yan- 
kee woman had the sense to secure 
for her defense “the smartest law- 
yer in Boston on libel cases.” 


E must make an end of these 

observations. But there is 
much more rich material. Unfortu- 
nately one can no longer procure 
Milmine. The plates were bought 
and destroyed by Mrs. Eddy’s 
watchful directors. Still there is 
Dakin and Peabody and Bellwald 
and in England, I am told, Admiral 
Fisher. There is an excellent col- 
lection of works on Christian Sci- 
ence at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York and what seems 
to be a complete bibliography of 
Mrs. Stetson’s writings in Altman 
K. Swihart’s Since Mrs. Eddy 
(Henry Holt & Co. 1931). 


HAVE come close to the end of 
my space and have not so much 
as mentioned the alleged cures, 
which after all are the primary rea- 
son for the success of Christian -Sci- 
ence. Perhaps we may take that up 
some other day. But I cannot con- 
clude without reporting a little of 
what Mrs. Eddy had to say about 
Catholicism. 
In all Bates’s long book of 476 
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large pages, rich as it is with orig- 
inal documents, and varied with 
references to a thousand subjecis, 
the Catholic Church occupies just 
one page, and that is introduced by 
a silly anecdote which takes up one- 
third of the total space allotted to 
that hoary and venerable institu- 
tion. Apparently Mr. Dittemore 
had nothing else to offer out of the 
“thousands of Mrs. Eddy’s letters” 
and the “numerous reminiscences 
and diaries.” With a tiny contribu- 
tion from the archives, Mr. Bates 
(who by the way is no ignoramus 
about Catholicism) has done the 
best he could. It isn’t much—sim- 
ply the story of one “Cath. child” 
who was “taught by the Sisters to 
spit when she passed a C. S. house 
or Ch.” (the abbreviations are from 

Calvin Frye’s diary). 
The R. Cath. Of course that’s the 
Child and C.S. old story that al- 

ways does duty in 
the cheaper and meaner sort of 
anti-Catholic controversy. It in- 
variably goes along with the legend 
of the other little child snatched 
from the clutches of the pope, who 
when relieved of her beads and her 
crucifix, said sweetly, “I have noth- 
ing left now but Jesus” (the dar- 
ling!), and the servant girl who 
asked her employer for two dollars 
to pay for having her sins forgiven 
(pretty cheap absolution at that for 
a lie that has done so much service 
for so long a time). 

It seems also that there was an- 
other “R. C. child” who said, 
“you've got to die & I’ve got to die 
& old Mrs. Eddy has got to die.” 
Thus far the “R. C. child” is on 
fairly safe ground, but flattered with 
a little attention, she adds: “& there 
are 60 R. C. Bishops praying for it.” 
I am afraid that we shall have to 
say of that latter part of the speech 
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what little Mary said when caught 
fibbing: “I made that up myself.” A 
rather wide knowledge of bishops 
and their habits, enables me to say 
that they have troubles enough 
without stewing over an old lady in 
Concord, Massachusetts, and her 
crack-pot philosophy. It is really so 
hard to get bishops to take any in- 
terest in the affairs of another dio- 
cese! To tell the truth, I am afraid 
that the Catholic hierarchy and 
clergy gave too little advertence to 
Christian Science. Along about 1898 
when I spoke with some concern to 
a priest about the spread of Eddyism 
in our neighborhood (I lived almost 
in the shadow of the Mother 
Church), he simply said, “Pshaw, 
my boy, don’t bother about it! It 
won’t last.” For good or for evil, 
such is the authentic attitude of the 
Catholic clergy. You cannot excite 
them about upstart religions. Isn’t 
there an old anecdote of Leo X. 
who, when word was brought to 
him that the Do- 


minicans somewhere Beware 
up beyond the Alps the Wrath 
were engaging in of Rome 


controversy with an 

Augustinian monk named Martin 
Luther, cried “Bah! A mere monk- 
ish quarrel!” So, if Mrs. Eddy de- 
sired assurance that sixty bishops 
were not trying to pray her dead, 
any priest or any adult Catholic 
would have told her, “Don’t flatter 
yourself.” 

However, she seems to have had a 
fear that the Catholic clergy were 
particularly adept in the manipula- 
tion of her old bugaboo M. A. M. In 
her later years she was very cau- 
tious not to arouse Catholic antag- 
onism. She scolded the directors 
of the Mother Church for not fol- 
lowing the example of many Prot- 
estant ministers who ordered bells 
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to be tolled when Leo XIII. died, and 
she gave orders that her periodicals 
should not print “aught that en- 
rages or arouses the Catholics.” She 
may indeed have been moved purely 
by Christian charity. Let us hope 
so. But in view of the multitudi- 
nous evidence that she dreaded the 
employment of preternatural power 
against herself, it would appear that 
she was playing safe, like the fel- 
low who said “God is good, and the 
devil is not so bad.” 


F in the end, the question be 
raised as to how such a fraud 
could be so successful, perhaps we 
may reply that Barnum had the key 
to the riddle. The people love to be 
humbugged. Also, it is only one 
more case in proof of the adage that 
history repeats itself. The reader 
should remember what Macaulay 
wrote in his Essay on von Ranke of 
Joanna Southcote who lived from 
1750 to 1814: “We have seen an old 
woman with no talents beyond the 
cunning of a fortune teller and with 
the education of a scullion, exalted 
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into a prophetess by tens of thou- 
sands of devoted followers, many of 
whom were, in station and knowl- 
edge, immeasurably her superiors, 
and all this in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and all this in London.” 
Southcotism did not entirely peter 
out until some eighty-five years 
after Joanna’s death. 

But why go back a century and a 
half to Joanna? Only a few weeks 
ago there died in New York an as- 
trologist named Evangeline Adams. 
She had addressed 
vast audiences by ’Tis Ever Thus 
means of the radio ; 
and is said to have received in three 
months 150,000 requests for horo- 
scopes, and in one year if not every 
year, 4,000 letters daily. Among 
her clients, say the newspapers, 
were J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, Mary Garden, 
John Burroughs and hundreds of 
other celebrities. If Joanna and 
Evangeline, why not Mary? If as- 
trology, why not witchcraft? You 
can fool a great many people at any 
time. 














THE NATIONAL ELECTION 


Tue election for President of the 
United States held on November 8th 
resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the Democratic candidate and 
for most of that party’s candidates 
for other offices. The Hon. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Governor of New 
York, carried forty-two States; all 
but six. The votes in the Electoral 
College stand 472 for Roosevelt and 
59 for President Hoover. It is a 
greater majority than Mr. Hoover 
received over Governor Smith in 
1928. But the popular vote for Mr. 
Hoover this year was about 210,000 
more than Mr. Smith received four 
years ago. On the other hand, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt received 300,000 
more votes than Mr. Hoover re- 
ceived when he was elected Presi- 
dent. In 1928 Mr. Hoover lost only 
eight States; this year he carried 
only six. 

The New York Sun pointed out 
the mass shifting of votes in many 
of the States. “Illinois gave Gov. 
Roosevelt,” it said, “a plurality of 
some 460,000 votes. Only four 
years ago Mr. Hoover was favored 
by almost the same figure—456,000. 
In four years Indiana turned a 
286,000 Hoover lead into one of 
185,000 for Roosevelt. Iowa gave 
Mr. Hoover a margin of 245,000 in 
1928 and now turns to Gov. Roose- 
velt by 183,000. Nebraska took its 
148,000 Hoover plurality of four 
years ago and gave it to the New 
York Governor minus about 5,000.” 
This Republican paper continues 
with a list of eight other States 
where the same shifting of votes 
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took place, and then points out that 
even in the States which President 
Hoover carried four years ago and 
this year, his plurality was cut by 
many thousands. 

Both Houses of Congress will 
have a Democratic majority by a 
safe margin. In the Senate the 
Democrats will have 59, the Repub- 
licans 36, the Farmer-Labor 1, and 
there is one vacancy; and at this 
writing there was uncertainty as to 
the Senator from Coloradv. In the 
Lower House the Democratic Party 
will lead by 191; they will have 313 
seats against 117 for the Republi- 
cans and one for the Farmer-Labor, 
with four seats vacant. 

On the night of the election 
President Hoover wired congratula- 
tions to President-elect Roosevelt, 
saying: “I congratulate you on the 
opportunity that has come to you to 
be of service to the country and I 
wish for you a most successful ad- 
ministration. In the common pur- 
pose of all of us I shall dedicate my- 
self to every possible helpful effort.” 
Mr. Roosevelt in his reply said: “I 
join in your gracious expression of 
a common purpose and helpful ef- 
fort for our country.” Some days 
later the President invited Governor 
Roosevelt to a conference with him 
in Washington, and the meeting, 
for which there does not seem to be 
any precedent in our history, took 
place on November 22d. The ele- 
ment of religious bigotry, so promi- 
nent four years ago, was noticeably 
absent from this campaign. Several 
Catholics were elected to the Senate 
and two important States elected 
Jewish Governors. 














—— 
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NEW ORGANIZATION FOR CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 


THE energetic Father Daniel 
Lord, S.J., has launched two Writ- 
ers’ Guilds to encourage and to help 
young Catholic writers. They were 
suggested at the last Convention of 
the Catholic Press Association, and 
were established at the request of 
the delegates to the Sodality Con- 
vention held this year in Chicago. 
The Guilds are under the auspices 
of the Sodality of Our Lady, of 
which Father Lord is the National 
Organizer. There are to be two 
groups: the Scriveners, amateur 
writers with signs of ability, but not 
in school; the Catholic Student 
Writers’ Guild, for college and uni- 
versity students and even for the ex- 
ceptional student in a high school. 
A number of professors, editors, and 
experienced writers have agreed to 
assist the student writers in the de- 
velopment ‘of their work. This is 
an important step in line with Cath- 
olic Action, and will do much to cul- 
livate the talent of young people 
who wish to write poetry or prose. 
Full details may be secured from 
3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
MEN 


THE Twelfth Annual Convention 
of the N. C. C. M. was held in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., November 21st and 22d. 
The Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, was host to 
the Convention, and Bishop Joseph 
Schrembs of Cleveland, Ohio, Epis- 
copal Chairman of the Department 
of Lay Organizations, spoke at the 
opening session. Much of the time 
during the two days was devoted to 


the problems of economic relief, 
with addresses by the Rev. Dr. John 
A. Ryan, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Action, N. C. W. C., 
and by the Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
Assistant Director. Catholic Educa- 
tion, the Catholic Press, and the 
Catholic Radio Hour, took up the 
second day. The principal speak- 
ers were the Rev. Dr. George John- 
son, Director of the Department of 
Education of the N. C. W. C., the 
Rev. Dr. Paul E. Campbell, super- 
intendent of schools in the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Richard 
Reid, editor of the Bulletin of the 
Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia and president of the Cath- 
olic Press Association. On _ this 
same day Mr. Victor F. Ridder of 
New York, a member of the execu- 
tive board of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, spoke on Catholic activities in 
behalf of youth. At the closing ses- 
sion present-day crime and the 
growing disrespect for authority 
and law were the important sub- 
jects of discussion, with emphasis 
on the means of awaking the Amer- 
ican conscience to this evil. 
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DouBLE CENTENARY OF REDEMP- 
TORISTS 


Tus year marks the second cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeem- 
er by St. Alphonsus Ligouri, and the 
first centenary of the coming of the 
Redemptorists to this country. Fit- 
ting celebrations were held during 
November in the various churches 
conducted by the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers throughout the country. The 
Congregation is divided into two 
provinces in this country and one 
of the principal observances of the 
centenaries in the Eastern, or Balti- 
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more, Province took place in the 
Brooklyn Church of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. The Bishop of 
Brooklyn, His Excellency the Most 
Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, D.D., pon- 
tificated at the opening Mass on 
Sunday, November 6th. The next 
day the Most Rev. John M. Gannon, 
D.D., Bishop of Erie, Pa., presided 
at Mass and preached in the eve- 
ning on “The American Redemp- 
torists.”” On Tuesday, the closing 
day, their own Bishop Willinger of 
Ponce, Porto Rico, presided at Mass 
and preached in the evening on 
“The Redemptorist Missions.” 

A group of five of the American 
Hierarchy was gathered at the same 
time in Lima, Ohio, to honor the 
Redemptorists in the State where 
they first labored after coming to 
this country. Archbishops McNich- 
olas, O.P., and Stritch, and Bishops 
Schrembs, Noll and Alter, partici- 
pated in the four-day celebration 
there. Among the many other 
places where the centenaries were 
observed was the Church of St. Al- 
phonsus in New York, where the 
Very Rev. John B. Harney, C.S.P., 
Superior General of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, preached one night, and the 
Rev. John E. Wickham, LL.D., for- 
mer Superior of the New York Apos- 
tolate Fathers, the next night. 

The Redemptorists have made re- 
markable progress in the hundred 
years since their coming to this 
country. They have nearly sixty 
houses scattered throughout the 
United States and the American 
Antilles. 
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OrEGON SCHOOL DECISION 


Wuat the N. C. W. C. News Serv- 
ice calls “a decision of the highest 
national importance,” was handed 
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down by the State Supreme Court 
of Oregon late in October. It up- 
held the decision of a lower court 
that the Portland City Council had 
no authority to refuse a permit for 
the construction of All Saints’ paro- 
chial school in that city. This per- 
mit had been refused in 1930 on the 
ground that the proposed school 
would violate the city’s zoning ordi- 
nance. Archbishop Edward D. 
Howard, D.D., of Portland, brought 
suit against the city. It will be re- 
called that seven years ago the 
United States Supreme Court in- 
validated a measure passed by Ore- 
gon voters in 1922 which would 
have done away with all parochial 
schools in the State. It is not likely 
that this case will be carried to 
Washington. 

The opinion written as the deci- 
sion of the Court in this present 
case has some important state- 
ments. “The right to own prop- 
erty,” wrote Justice Campbell, “is 
an inherent right, one of those 
rights with which men ‘are en- 
dowed by their Creator.’ . . . The 
right to own carries with it the 
right to usc that property in any 
manner that the owner may desire 
as long as such use will not impair 
the public health, peace, safety, or 
general welfare.” The Justice then 
proceeded to show that the pro- 
posed parochial school would not 
impair any of these. The decision 
also pointed out that the Church au- 
thorities could not buy a tract of 
land in any residential district of 
the City of Portland and know at 
the time of purchase whether a 
building for school purposes might 
be erected there, as there are no 
specifications in the zoning ordi- 
nance as to how or where a site for 
a school may be located prior to the 
action of the City Council. 
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The Court’s opinion had a strong 
human and religious touch, as for 
instance when Justice Campbell 
wrote: “It appears that the noises 
made by street cars and automo- 
biles are preferable to the prattle 
and laughter and merry shouts of 
the children of a primary school. 
We agree with counsel for defend- 
ants that children at play make 
more or less noise. Children were 
ever so. They were so nearly 2,000 
years ago, when a Man, Who was 
not born in a mansion but in a man- 
ger, said, ‘Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not to come unto Me; 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heav- 


so 


en. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALUMNI 
FEDERATION 


Tuis year in lieu of holding a na- 
tional convention, the Catholic 
Alumni Federation held four re- 
gional conferences; the places se- 
lected were Fordham University, 
New York, the Catholic University, 
Washington, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Notre Dame, Indiana, and the 
College of the Holy Name, Oakland, 
California. The Conference at 
Fordham embraced representatives 
from New York, New England, and 
the Northeastern States. 

At Fordham, November 20th, the 
general topic was “Social Justice in 
the Present Economic Crisis.” At 
the Solemn Mass which opened the 
Conference, the Rev. James M. Gil- 
lis, C.S.P., Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor .p, preached on “Christian So- 
cial Justice,” and he suggested the 
words of Our Lord, “Blessed are 
the poor,” as a slogan for the cru- 
sade which the Alumni Federation 
hopes to start by these recent dis- 
cussions. Father Gillis predicted 


the inevitability of a social upheav- 
al. “Learned economists,” said Fa- 
ther Gillis, “laughed at the simplic- 
ity of the Holy Father when he said 
he could define the ills of the world 
in one word—greed.” This accusa- 
tion of “greed” occurred frequent- 
ly in the discussions during the rest 
of the day. 

The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
Editor of America, declared that the 
policy of laissez faire, accepted for 
centuries because it was supposed 
to make for unlimited opportunity, 
actually had produced nothing but 
unlimited competition and unlimit- 
ed opportunity for avarice and 
greed. The Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan 
challenged the attempts of capital- 
ism to attribute the present world 
depression to the inevitable course 
of a “business cycle,” contending 
that the phrase had been coined as 
a substitute for thought. Another 
of the speakers, Mr. Thomas F. 
Woodlock, former Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner and an editor 
of the Wall Street Journal, main- 
tained that we were at the end of 
an era which marked the break- 
down of a political, economic and 
social order. ‘Mr. Woodlock did not 
believe capitalism would have to be 
scrapped, but insisted it would have 
to accept a new place and codperate 
with other forces in the nation, and 
the profits of production would 
have to be shared in order to adjust 
mass consumption to mass produc- 
tion. 

The delegates resolved to extend 
their crusade for social justice so as 
to make it a national issue which 
eventually would be placed before 
the nation’s legislators. What this 
program will be will depend upon 
the findings of a Catholic economists 
conference which it was resolved to 
hold in the near future. 
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AGAIN we are happy to present 
Fatuer C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., to 
our readers; this time in a thought- 
ful study of the cause of the pres- 
ent alarming renaissance of Athe- 
ism, “Why This Atheism?” And 
again we marvel at this busy 
priest’s capacity for work as we un- 
wrap the covers from still another 
volume from his pen, African Ange- 
lus, a series of impressions of his 
recent visit to the Dark Continent. 


Tuat Cristet Hastings finds 
poetry in sources other than the sea 
is proven by her “Peace on Earth,” 
inspired by the coming Christmas- 
tide. 


In “What Is Poetry?”, Part L., 
and succeeding articles, we are giv- 
ing our readers several chapters in 
a book which THEODORE MAYNARD 
is writing on this always recurring 
and always unanswered question. 
Despite his lectures on English lit- 
erature at Georgetown, Professor 
Maynard finds time for an amazing 
amount of writing; essays and 
poems from his pen appearing in 
many of our current periodicals. 
His article in our August number 
on “The Bible as Literature,” has 
been particularly commended by an 
English critic well qualified to ap- 
praise it. 


ELEANOR Downing, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Oxon.) (“Desertion”), is a poet 
whose talent we have seen bud and 
blossom in a rare fulfillment. Her 
poems are always the subject of en- 
thusiastic comment from a reading 
public too often inarticulate. Miss 





Our Contributors 


Downing has a heavy teaching pro- 
gram this year at the Brooklyn Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


Our first new contributor, Rev. 
B. CaLDERBANK, O.S.F.C. (“A Christ- 
mas Eve Experience”), is deputy- 
principal of the Capuchin House of 
University Studies at Oxford. He 
is an Englishman, who, answering 
Lord Kitchener’s call for English 
chaplains to the troops in India in 
1911, spent sixteen years in that 
country as_ military chaplain. 
Whilst there he was Editor of The 
Simla Times, a weekly paper owned 
by the Archbishop of Simla. Be- 
sides his work at Oxford, Father 
Calderbank is collaborating in spe- 
cial research work for the Interna- 
tional House of Capuchin Studies at 
Assisi. 


ANOTHER newcomer this month is 
Rev. JoHN SCHOLAR, a priest of the 
diocese of Duluth, Minn., who has 
been doing graduate work in the 
Department of Education at the 
Catholic University and who is 
therefore well equipped to write on 
“Whither Education?” Father 
Scholar was ordained in 1926 and 
holds his S.T.D. degree from the 
Catholic University. He is a con- 
tributor to its Educational Review. 


ONLY once since he began to 
write for us has LiAm P. CLancy 
(“A Shepherdy Lad”) been missing 
from our Christmas number. This 
year he is as appealing as he is 
original in his Christmas poem. We 
are not surprised that his American 
public grows from year to year. 
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Evizasetn S. Kite (“Gandhiji the 
Beloved”) gives us herewith her 
first contribution, though hers is a 
name well-known in the literary 
field as the author of several books 
of historical interest, of many arti- 
cles in America, The Commonweal, 
The Ecclesiastical Review, The 
Catholic Historical Review, The Cal- 
cutta Review, The Week (India), 
and as the Archivist of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society in 
Philadelphia. Miss Kite, a convert, 
is of Quaker stock and came to 
Catholicism from Quakerism and 
Theosophy. She has traveled widely 
on three continents, taught Botany 
for five years, and had ten years 
study in the field, on intelligence de- 
generacy connected with the Psy- 
chological Laboratory at Vineland 
and Correctional Institutions under 
the New Jersey State Department. 


Rev. Ciraupe C. H. WILLIAMSON, 
O.S.C. (“The Dangers of Psycho- 
analysis”), is an occasional con- 
tributor who always gives us much 
food for thought. He is stationed 
at the Church of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, Notling Hill, in the Archdiocese 
of Westminster, is a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and of 
the Royal Historical Society, the au- 
thor of many books and a contribu- 
tor to numerous periodicals. 


Epitn (Mrs. GeorGe H.) Tatum 
(“Christmas Night”) though new to 
our pages, is a contemporary poet 
whose verse has been widely pub- 
lished in Catholic and_ secular 
magazines. She divides her time 
between the South and the far 
West, living sometimes in Alabama 
and at other times in Arizona. 


Havin recently published a very 
successful life of St. Francis 
Xavier, Mrs. MARGARET YEO is well 
qualified to give us her present, and 
initial, contribution. Received into 
the Church in 1916, she has written 
several Catholic novels of such qual- 
ity that she has been hailed as the 
successor of Msgr. Benson in that 
field. Mrs. Yeo writes for many 
Irish, American and English re- 
views. 


THE perusal of Papraic CoLum’s 
“Ireland’s Two Literary Traditions” 
makes one blush once again for the 
Liam O’Flahertys and their ilk 
seeking to debauch a noble tradition 
to-day. The article came to us from 
Paris, where Mr. Colum spends 
much of his time of late. His latest 
book, A Half Day’s Ride, has re- 
cently been published here by The 
Macmillan Co. 


SoMEHOW Irish literary talent 
seems to turn quite naturally to the 
celebration of Christmas. P. J. 
Gaynor (“Widow Mulligan’s Christ- 
mas Turkey”) is a new contributor 
from Calry, Sligo, Ireland, whose 
recently published book, Around 
the Hearth, has met with an en- 
thusiastic reception in his native 
land. 


It was in the course of his edi- 
torial career that MicHAEL Mona- 
HAN came in contact with the sub- 
ject of his present article, Franx« 
Harris. Mr. Monahan is at his 
home in New Canaan, working on a 
book which we shall welcome 
eagerly. There has been too long 
an interval since the publication of 
My Jeanne d’Arc. 











A Princess in Exile. 
Children.—Foreign Publications. 


A Political and Cultural History of 
Modern Europe. By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes. Vol. I. Three Centuries 
of Predominantly Agricultural 
Society, 1500-1830. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

In 1916 Professor Hayes pub- 
lished a two-volume Political and 
Social History of Modern Europe 
which has ever since been one of 
the most popular college textbooks 
in this field. His new work, though 
based in part upon this earlier one, 
shows striking differences in form 
and content and bespeaks a deter- 
mined effort to improve even upon 
the high standards which he had 
previously set. 

To begin with the most obvious 
changes: while the former work 
had no illustrations, the new vol- 
ume supplements the textual treat- 
ment of cultural history by initial 
letters, chapter tail-pieces, and some 
sixty admirably chosen full-page il- 
lustrations, all by important con- 
temporary artists. In order to show 
how Europeans at various periods 
imagined the different parts of the 
world, the author has reproduced 
fifteen contemporary maps; and he 
adds twenty-two sketch maps to il- 
lustrate various territorial situa- 
tions and changes. The lists of rul- 
ers, the genealogical tables, and the 
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A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. 





Vol. I. 


By Carlton J. H. 
Hayes.—Sir Bertram Windle. By Monica Taylor, S.N.D., D.Sc.—Hill Towns and 
Cities of Northern Italy. By Dorothy Noyes Arms and John Taylor Arms.— 


By Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia.—Christmas Books for 


select bibliographies which were 
such useful features of the older 
work, appear in further improved 
form in the new volume. It may, 
perhaps, be regretted that some of 
the sketch maps are not larger and 
clearer. It may be feared that the 
average college student, when he 
finds Holbein’s figure of Death grin- 
ning at him at the beginning of 
every chapter and from five out of 
fourteen chapter tail-pieces, will be 
driven, not to salutary meditations, 
but to grim jests or parodies. Still, 
the make-up of the book in general 
is most attractive and admirable. 
With regard to its content, the 
reviewer has only one reservation to 
make. As is, perhaps, inevitable in 
dealing with so vast a field, a cer- 
tain number of factual errors can 
be detected. To take a few exam- 
ples: Rudolph of Hapsburg did not 
acquire the Austrian lands in 1268 
(p. 8). It is not correct to speak of 
Francesco Sforza as a “leader of 
condottieri” (p. 20). Lithuanian 
and Lettish are not Slavic languages 
(p. 40). While not altogether un- 
true, it is misleading to describe 
Ivan III. of Russia as “of Scandina- 
vian extraction” (p. 38): one could 
say the same with equal truth of 
Henry VII. of England, but who 
would dream of doing so? Never- 
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theless, such small slips do not seri- 
ously impair the value of an excep- 
tionally fine book. 

Professor Hayes’s treatment of 
these three centuries has, it seems 
to us, four great merits. In the 
first place, it is unusually com- 
prehensive and well-balanced. The 
new work is about two hundred 
pages longer than the first vol- 
ume of the old; and this permits 
giving far more attention than be- 
fore to cultural history. One has 
but to compare the chapter on “The 
Intellectual Quickening” of the six- 
teenth century, or the magnificent 
chapter on “The Intellectual Revo- 
lution” of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries with the corre- 
sponding sections of the older work 
to see the immense improvement. 
The reviewer knows, indeed, of no 
other similar textbook of modern 
history in which all aspects of the 
subject—political development, eco- 
nomic life, religion, philosophy, sci- 
ence, literature, and art—are treat- 
ed in such just proportions. 

Secondly, the subject matter is 
admirably organized, and in a way 
that does credit to the author’s in- 
dependence of judgment. In defi- 
ance of the conventional rule of col- 
leges and textbooks that 1815 must 
be taken as the end or the begin- 
ning of a period (or of history 
courses), he has had the courage to 
draw the dividing line between the 
two great periods of modern history 
at 1830. He has also broken away 
from the traditional chapter head- 
ings and the customary distribution 
of material, and by following a top- 
ical rather than a strictly chrono- 
logical arrangement has succeeded 
in presenting far more clearly than 
has usually been done the great 
lines of historical development dur- 
ing these three centuries. 
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Thirdly, on controversial matters 
the author is supremely objective 
and fair. He is not making propa- 
ganda for anybody. To Catholics, 
accustomed in inspecting college 
textbooks to find their case ignored 
and all sorts of strange claims made 
for their adversaries, it is some- 
thing of a relief to encounter one 
textbook in which matters concern- 
ing the Church are discussed with 
wisdom and understanding; one 
which lacks the usual tirades about 
“bursting medizval shackles,” 
“freeing the human mind,” “eccle- 
siastical tyranny,” “obscurantism,” 
etc.; one in which all the things 
that the present age most admires 
are not listed as blessings brought 
by the Protestant Reformation. 
But if Professor Hayes is just to 
Catholicism, he is equally just to its 
opponents. He has succeeded, we 
think, in presenting an account of 
the religious upheaval of the six- 
teenth century which can be read 
without offense by Catholics and 
Protestants alike; and he has per- 
haps, succeeded as nearly as any- 
one is likely to do in outlining a 
general philosophy of modern his- 
tory that might be acceptable to all 
sides. 

Finally, the volume is extremely 
well written. It can be recommend- 
ed, for pleasure and profit, not only 
to college students but to profes- 
sional historians and to the general 
reader. R. H. L. 


Sir Bertram Windle, A Memoir. By 
Monica Taylor, S.N.D., D.Sc. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00. 

One closes this book with a con- 
viction that was born in a flash of 
amazement in the early chapters 
and grew and cleared and strength- 
ened until, at the end, no doubt 
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could remain. Here was a man who 
associated on intimate terms, for 
well-nigh half a century, with the 
great men of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In Church and State, in mu- 
nicipal life, in education, in busi- 
ness of many kinds, names that 
have been household words for two 
generations constantly recur; Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, Wyndham, Bir- 
rell, Bruce, Asquith, Redmond, Car- 
dinal Gasquet, Cardinal Bourne, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, to mention but 
the first that come to mind. The 
conviction that takes hold of the 
reader is that Windle was perfectly 
at home with these men. They 
looked upon him as an equal, or up 
to him as a superior. In short, and 
I say it with deliberation, this book 
shows that as a man of affairs, deal- 
ing as man to man with his fellows, 
Sir Bertram Windle was one of the 
giants of the British Isles. He was 
not second in any company, and he 
associated with the ablest men of 
his day. 

In America we marvel that such 
busy men as Morley, Birrell, Bal- 
four, can find time to excel in liter- 
ature or philosophy. A glance at 
the number of different fields in 
which Windle excelled reveals him 
as an incredible man, towering in 
versatility over all the great men of 
his day and country. Anatomist, 
archeologist, teratologist, educa- 
tionalist, administrator, lecturer, 
writer, reviewer, editor, publisher, 
publicist, politician, money collec- 
tor, builder, actor, are some of the 
sides of him. And they are only 
some. His activities are almost be- 
yond belief, and yet he found time 
to acquire a better knowledge of 
English literature than anyone else 
this reviewer has known. 

Few university heads equaled 
him and none surpassed him in the 
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progressiveness of his views, in the 
nice balance of emphasis on pure 
knowledge and the practical appli- 
cation of knowledge to local needs. 
He pioneered in university educa- 
tion for women, technical schools, 
dentistry, journalism, pedagogy, 
art, music. It is not that the author 
tells us all this. She confines her- 
self to the facts. 

It was the tragedy of his life that 
he should be working for Ireland in 
the years that followed the Easter 
rebellion. We can see now that it 
must have ended as it did. There 
never could have been anything in 
common between Sinn Fein and 
men of Windle’s outlook. Both 
sides were spending their lives for 
Ireland. Each side thought those of 
the other side were fools or knaves, 
and bent on a course that would 
ruin Ireland. No one, not even Sinn 
Fein itself, could have dreamed that 
in a few years De Valera would be 
President of the League of Nations. 
Had John Redmond survived, he 
would have been treated as Windle 
was treated. 

With all his greatness he had the 
simple trusting Catholic faith of a 
little child. We see him as he was. 
The author lets him tell his own 
story. He lays bare the innermost 
secrets of his heart, his hopes, fears, 
joys and sorrows. His life was a 
life of prayer. The author is to be 
congratulated on the way she has 


achieved a most difficult task. 
H. C. 


Hill Towns and Cities of Northern 
Italy. By Dorothy Noyes Arms 
and John Taylor Arms. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $25.00. 
Who has not been seized at times 

with the romantic wanderlust of 

gypsying through unfamiliar and 
picturesque lands, following no set 
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plan except to stay when beauty ar- 
rests and to stray when adventure 
beckons? To the vast numbers who 
have been hindered in the realiza- 
tion of this desire, and to the fa- 
vored few who have had it fulfilled, 
we heartily recommend this book: 
to these because of the memories it 
will supplement, and to those be- 
cause of the vicarious satisfaction 
it will afford; and to both, because 
it is a delightful work of art. 

Mrs. Arms’s text has an intimate 
quality which easily persuades the 
reader that he is a welcome mem- 
ber of that tiny group of fancy-free 
artists who pack themselves, their 
pencils and the indispensable tea 
basket into a small car and venture 
forth in quest of beauty. With 
them he revels in the enchanting 
scenes they find, listens open- 
mouthed to the ageless legends that 
give these little towns their charac- 
ter, trembles inwardly in the pres- 
ence of a hostile peasant mob, finds 
an inner peace beside the sleeping 
Francis of Assisi. 

Nearly every town has its patron 
saint, of course, and Mrs. Arms tells 
the story of each with reverence and 
sympathy, and at times with a keen 
discernment of the influence in- 


volved, especially when she writes. 


of St. Francis, Sta. Chiara, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. But one feels 
that somehow she has missed un- 
derstanding the sublime subtleties 
of St. Catherine of Siena and cannot 
view suffering from the plane of St. 
Fina, though even in her divergence 
her gentleness is noteworthy and 
tolerant. 

The book is a veritable treasure 
trove to the many lovers of the 
sensitive robust art of Mr. Arms. 
It contains fine reproductions of 
twenty-three of his etchings, twen- 
ty-eight pencil drawings and four 
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aquatints made during these wan- 
derings and as inspiring and inter- 
pretative as the text to which they 
are wedded. Long after the book 
has been closed and put away we 
see the clustered houses, concave 
streets, tiled roofs, arches and jut- 
ting gables, sudden doorways, in- 
formal stairs, laundry lines, potted 
plants, patched masonry, frequent 
towers and fairytale castles, which, 
viewed once through his artist-eye, 
remain forever ours. Particularly 
happy in each case is his choice of 
medium. These pictures of his are 
pleasantly varied in atmosphere 
and treatment, both strong and deli- 
cate in execution, excellent in de- 
sign and beautiful in spirit. Espe- 
cially lovely is “Dawn,” an aquatint 
made at Como, which glows with a 
veiled brilliance expressive of its 
subject. The richness of the etch- 
ings and the delicacy of the pencil 
drawings make choice amongst 
them a difficulty. 

A special word of commendation 
is due the Macmillan Company for 
the dignified dress in which the 
book appears and to J. S. Cushing 
Co., and Berwick and Smith for 
their work. C. A. 


A Princess in Exile. Further Mem- 
oirs by Marie, Grand Duchess of 
Russia. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.50. 

Except for the Grand Ducal bank 
account, nothing much has been 
added to the world by this volume. 
The Grand Duchess was too lavish 
in her first book. Its glowing pano- 
rama has now narrowed to the 
struggle of one woman to earn her 
own living. She is a Princess, of 
course, but much of the drama of 
contrasting conditions is lost in its 
separation from the earlier memo- 
ries. In fact one forgets continual- 
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ly that a Romanoff is speaking, pos- 
sibly because one does not expect 
such complete journalistic frank- 
ness in a high-born lady. The dis- 
closures of her previous narrative 
had the mantle of aloofness with 
which a past era draped them, but 
now she ushers the general public 
into the intimacy of her boudoir. 
She discusses with them her wan- 
ing enthusiasm for her second mar- 
riage and her husband’s incompe- 
tence; her maternal emotions and 
her brother’s love affair. She 
makes generous and public ac- 
knowledgment of the kindness 
shown her by English and Amer- 
ican friends and the Swedish and 
Roumanian royalties but also scores 
her reception in London where King 
George and Queen Mary, although 
related to her, did not give her 
much attention, “even rather avoid- 
ed her and her husband.” 

One fancies that Queen Mary does 
not regret her attitude, as royal hosts 
are used as good grist for the Prin- 
cess Marie’s notebook. At least she 
does give a picture of the uprooted- 
ness of exile. Her own attempts 
at readjustment, including her em- 
broidery factory in Paris, have 
been very gallant, but her success 
as an author in the future depends 
upon her enlarging her viewpoint 


and finding a new heroine. 
E. VR. W. 


Christmas Books for Children.— 
Perennially, as we emerge from 
Children’s Book Week, we find that 
the problem of Christmas book se- 
lection has been increased as well as 
facilitated. Certainly the colorful 
array of recent publications has im- 
pressed and delighted us, only to 
leave us confronted with the propo- 
sition of eliminating the many and 
retaining the few. 
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When a young child chooses his 
own books, he invariably gravitates 
toward one of the extremes, either 
to the very “little” book, which fos- 
ters the feeling of intimate owner- 
ship, or to the very “big” book, 
which confers an air of dignity and 
importance. In the fore ranks of 
“little” books, we find Nicodemus 
and His Little Sister, by Inez Hogan 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00), a delightful story of two Ne- 
gro children, and of the misfortunes 
which befall the younger while the 
attention of her custodian is at- 
tracted elsewhere. Among the large 
picture books, we first reach for 
Ola, by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.00) whose beauti- 
ful colored illustrations will attract 
the youngest child, but whose text 
will more adequately fill the need 
of the eight-year-old. Ola is a Nor- 
wegian boy, endowed with an un- 
usual capacity for adventure; 
breathless, we follow him as he goes 
skiing, visits Lapland with a ped- 
dler, winters in a fishing village, 
and finally returns home with a very 
large fish and a can of delicious cod 
liver oil as mementos of his remark- 
able trip. 

Less elaborate, more humorous, 
and appropriate for a younger child, 
is This Little Pig, by Helen and Alf 
Evers (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $1.00), the wonderful and ri- 
diculous story of a pig who suc- 
ceeds in having his curly tail 
straightened, in spite of numerous 
disappointments and much opposi- 
tion on the part of his family and 
friends.—How a happy little French 
town, which was kept under a glass 
case, almost suffered disaster is told 
in The Musical Boz, by Clare Leigh- 
ton (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00).—Children who have 
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made the acquaintance of Peggy 
and Peter will welcome the author’s 
new book of photographic reproduc- 
tions, Sally and Her Friends, by 
Lena Towsley (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.50), which recounts 
the doings of Peter’s and Peggy’s 
dog, Sally, and of two kittens, 
James and Mr. Black. The text is 
sparse and loosely connected, but 
children will delight in the pictures. 
It seems incredible that the rimes 
of Mother Goose should need a sup- 
plement; yet it is not unlikely that 
Rose Fyleman’s attractively illus- 
trated book, Fifty-One New Nursery 
Rhymes (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.00), will be used 
in that capacity. By way of intro- 
duction, we select the following: 


“*Punch,’ said Judy, 
*You’re looking moody.’ 
‘Judy,’ said Punch, 

‘I want my lunch.’ ” 


Miss Fyleman is also among the 
contributors to one of this year’s 
loveliest picture books, The Picture 
Book of Poetry (Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. $2.50), edited by Mar- 
jorie Barrows, the Editor of Child 
Life. Some thirty-six poems, grave, 
gay, fanciful, patriotic, from the 
pens of well-known modern poets 
beloved of children,—Walter de la 
Mare, Rose Fyleman, Eleanor Far- 
jeon, Rachel Field, Mildred Plew 
Merryman, Ella Young, Nancy Bird 
Turner among them,—have been 
lavishly and delicately illustrated 
by well-known artists of the day. 
It is a delectable feast of color. Full 
of wisdom is Padraic Colum’s little 
essay, “Poetry and Childhood,” 
which closes the book, a plea for 
the keeping open of the “ways into 
the world of imagination, thought 
and intuition” which are in all chil- 
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dren, with practical suggestions for 
attaining that end.—The Goldfish 
Under the Ice, by Christopher Mor- 
ley (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $1.00), is a charming Christ- 
mas story. Impelled by motives of 
curiosity and social welfare, Frisky, 
a small, white, woolly dog, conduct- 
ed, one Christmas Eve, an experi- 
ment in the interest of the goldfish 
under the ice. Unfortunately, his 
intentions were adversely received 
and Frisky’s social instincts were at 
least temporarily c 001 ed.—More 
than a Christmas book is All 
Through the Year, by Annette 
Wynne (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. $2.00), a collection of 
three hundred and sixty-five poems, 
grouped by months. Though some 
of the poems lack distinction, the 
book fills a very definite need; no 
group of individuals demand time- 
liness more than do children. Wel- 
come Christmas! Legends, Carols, 
Stories, Riddles, collected by Elea- 
nor Graham (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00), is very truly a 
Christmas book in the Christian 
spirit. Search into the Yuletide lit- 
erature of generations has yielded a 
happy collection, totally at variance 
with that modern outlook on the 
Divine Birthday, which celebrates 
without reason. The legends, full 
of mysterious Christmas joy, would 
be suitable for reading aloud on 
winter nights. 

For the older child, who still pre- 
fers the enchantment of fairy tales, 
we have a new edition of John Rus- 
kin’s beautiful story, The King of 
the Golden River, illustrated by the 
distinguished Arthur Rackham 
(Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott. 
$1.50), and Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
new collection of Oriental tales, en- 
titled Cricket and the Emperor’s 
Son (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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$2.00), which, though lacking the 
finished beauty of The Cat who went 
to Heaven, bears marks of the same 
fine craftsmanship. And best of all 
Ella Young’s The Unicorn with Sil- 
ver Shoes with which all children, 
and some grown-ups, who have a 
fondness for tales about Ogres and 
Magicians and Strange Beasts will 
be enchanted. Written out of the 
wealth of her knowledge of Irish 
fairy lore, it bewitches us from the 
first page and in the Land of the 
Ever-Young we climb slanting sun- 
beams, slide down crystal and ame- 
thyst mountains, ride Kyelins quite 
as naturally as does Ballor’s Son, 
with the Pooka, Flame of Joy, An- 
gus the Great and the Lake Kelpie 
(New York: Longman’s, Green & 
Co. $2.00). Robert Lawson has 
made the black and white draw- 
ings that catch well the spirit 
of the text.—In curious contrast is 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s tale of The 
Master Monkey (New. York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50), which intro- 
duces us to the mythology of the 
East. The life story of a likable 
monkey-god, to-day the patron saint 
of every form of athletics among the 
Hindus, it is told in a style redolent 
of the calm brooding spirit of the 
Orient. There is plenty of action 
and adventure however, for Hanu- 
man in his mission as liberator of 
the gods is born to deeds of hero- 
ism. Florence Weber’s pictures 
make the book doubly attractive. 
Tickets to the Kingdom of Ro- 
mance should be found in every 
worthwhile bookcase. In Swords 
Against Carthage, by Friedrich 
Donauer, translated by Frederic 
Taber Cooper and illustrated by 
James Reid (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00), the Second 
Punic War is made the vehicle for a 
most exciting story. Quintus Clau- 
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dius is the son of the great Consul, 
Caius Claudius Nero, who defeated 
the Carthaginian army in Italy, but 
Quintus could never forgive his Fa- 
ther’s brutality in placing Hasdru- 
bal’s severed head in a catapult and 
shooting it into the center of his 
brother Hannibal’s camp. Nor will 
any boy or girl who reads this book 
forget this terrible incident. The 
author and Quintus both take for 
their hero, Scipio Africanus, who 
was a polished and chivalrous gen- 
tleman as well as a soldier.—It is 
Spain suffering through Semitic in- 
vasion that we read about in Dr. 
Callcott’s collection of old romances, 
When Spain Was Young (New 
York: Robert M. McBride. $2.50). 
It begins with the story of Roderick, 
last King of the Visigoths and tells 
how, after his deception of the 
beautiful Florinda, her father, in re- 
venge betrayed Spain to the Mussul- 
mans. For seven days Tarik and 
his turbanned hosts fought with the 
Goths and, on the seventh, Roder- 
ick, with all his knights slain about 
him, mounted his bleeding charger 
and stumbled off into the mountains 
to end his life in penance. The re- 
maining stories relate the struggles 
of Spanish chivalry against the con- 
quering Moslems, but we can find no 
sympathy in our heart for Sir Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, who is claimed 
to have wounded Roland at Ronce- 
valles, for Charlemagne and his 
Paladins have always been our fa- 
vorite heroes. It is an excellent 
thing that now Katharine Plye in 
her finely simple English has retold 
the adventures of Roland and his 
Oliver: Rinaldo and Angelica, Rogi- 
ero and Archbishop Turpin and 
Ogier the Dane, to say nothing of 
the Hippogriff and the stately Lady 
Bradamante who fought in man’s 
armor. Charlemagne and His 














Knights (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.50) should be in 
every library. 

Filippo the Jongleur, by Harriet 
Street Downes (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00), carries 
us to thirteenth century Italy where 
the little jongleur first meets the 
Jongleurs of God when St. Francis 
chides the Dancing Bear for being 
rude to his master. How the little 
vagabond Filippo finds himself to 
be the son of the Countess, wins Nic- 
oletta and learns Franciscan char- 
ity is not as well contrived a tale 
as the sad but brave romance of 
Robin Fetyplace, page to the great 
Earl of Warwick in the Wars of the 
Roses as it is told by C. M. Edmon- 
ston and M. L. F. Hyde in The 
Ragged Staff (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00). Bulwer 
once wrote a novel about the “King 
Maker” Earl, who kept so many re- 
tainers in his London house that six 
oxen were killed for them daily, but 
The Ragged Staff is far more read- 
able. Robin was loyal to his red 
livery with the bear and ragged staff 
embroidered on it before and be- 
hind, and dedicated his life to the 
service of Lady Anne—poor, lovely 
Lady Anne who first saw her boy 
husband the Prince of Wales mur- 
dered at Tewkesbury and then was 
forced to marry one of his murder- 
ers, the hunchbacked Richard III. 
There is very curious but accurate 
history in this book and with its 
woodcuts by Pitz we recommend it 
for any age.—Admiral Evans writes 
in Stevensonian style of the horri- 
ble pirate Barracuda and his mys- 
terious island in the Caribbees. Men 
are spitted on rapiers with reckless 
arithmetic and crocodiles snap their 
jaws at the bottom of a real Rider 
Haggard pit. There is no time for 


even a short breath between adven- 
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tures in Ghosts of the Scarlet Fleet 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.00).—More realistic but hardly 
less exciting is the quest of Taco for 
The Enchanted Sword that will set 
the Frisians free (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00). There 
are graphic descriptions of life in 
Friesland and a story that holds 
one’s interest throughout. 

High on the list of books portray- 
ing heroes and heroines fit to be 
hero-worshiped, stands The Way 


to Glory, by Marian Hurd Mce- 
Neely (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00), a collection of 


short stories to which Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher has written a preface. 
Real literature these fascinating 
stories of girls seem to be, full of 
little people like Joan in The Bee 
Man, “with personality of her own, 
with spice and spunk and brains 
and that odd charm which Mrs. Mc- 
neely could so captivatingly pre- 
sent.” In the same category falls 
Red Halligan, by William F. Hen- 
drix, S.J. (New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.25), which surpasses the 
famous Father Finn stories in its 
wealth of exciting incident, in its 
glorious display of boyish valor, 
and in its faithful picturization of 
the atmosphere of a high school 
classroom. The chapter in which 
“Red” and his pals struggle with 
the Latin examination is memora- 
ble. Of a different hero type is 
Hepatica Hawks, by Rachel Field 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75), an entertaining girls’ novel, 
having for heroine the fat freak girl 
of the circus, out of whose “act” 
with the midget Titania Tripp, is 
developed a thrilling climax equal- 
ling any modern “success” story. 
Books that tell stories to absorb 
children of, say nine to fourteen, 
and at the same time give them au- 
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thentic impressions in the fields of 
history, political philosophy, social 
revolution, build up a background 
against which the later learned 
facts of history fall easily into 
place. Mashinka’s Secret, by Sonia 
Daugherty, the Russian wife of the 
artist, James Daugherty (New 
York: Fred. A. Stokes Co. $1.75), 
is so honest a tale of pre-revolution- 
ary Russia that any young reader 
must perceive the inevitability of 
the conflict. The Shawl with the 
Silver Bells, by Helen Cole Crew 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75), is a wonderful gypsy story, 
told against a background of Eliza- 
bethan England, through which 
roams a band of gypsies, meeting 
many a romantic adventure, and 
falling in with no less personages 
than Elizabeth the Queen, grave 
Francis Bacon, and an endearing 
play-making youth called Will 
Shakespeare, not to mention such 
lesser worthies as the masters of 
the London guilds, the Lord Mayor, 
or Sir Francis Drake.—Open Range, 
by Hildegarde Hawthorne (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00), uses for its setting the 
American West in the period when 
the open cattle range was replaced 
by the barbed wire inclosure. Boys 
will love the excitement of cattle 
herding and branding, stampedes 
and wild-horse breaking.—Dragon 
Treasure, by Adolph Paschang 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00), is 
a Chinese story involving bandits, 
kidnaped boys, and hidden treas- 
ure. There is an attempt at Oriental 
local color, but here the book suf- 
fers by comparison with other re- 
cent works with the same milieu. 

Eleanor Frances’ Lattimore’s 
Jerry and the Pusa (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00) has 


an authentic ring, so we are not 
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surprised to learn that it is based 
on the author’s own childhood ex- 
periences in China. It is the story 
of Jerry, a small American boy liv- 
ing in China, and of his adventures 
in search of his lost Chinese idol, 
The Pusa, found when in a desper- 
ate effort to go to America, he be- 
gan to dig his way there. Miss 
Lattimore has drawn the pictures 
herself, and we hope she always 
will for they are delightful.—China 
likewise is the scene of Florence 
Ayscough’s latest book. As her other 
books have proven she is well fitted 
to interpret China to the West, not 
only from long residence there, but 
from her understanding of its an- 
cient culture. There is a veritable 
mine of information in Firecracker 
Land (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.00) which describes her life 
there from childhood down through 
the years, a life full of activities of 
many kinds and lived as much as 
possible in Chinese traditions. Mrs. 
Ayscough pays gracious tribute to 
Lucille Douglass who has made the 
numerous and delightful drawings 
which adorn the book. And there 
is a chapter on Amy Lowell, with 
whom the author collaborated in 
the production of a book, Fir- 
Flower Tablets. 

Any child’s book that is presented 
with a preface by May Lamberton 
Becker, is sure to be a welcome one, 
—and we are not disappointed in 
Edna Potter’s Christopher Colum- 
bus (New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.00). In it the “discoverer 
of America,” usually so dubbed and 
so remembered and so forgotten, 
comes to life. History learned 
through books such as these is well 
learned. Though her pages bear 
none of the forbidding marks of 
scholarship, it is no surprise to find 
from the printed sources of infor- 
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mation, that they are well docu- 
mented. The colored prints, also by 
the author, lend themselves well to 
the colorful times and the colorful 
people they describe.—The clever 
story teller who lately gave us so 
vivid a picture of St. Catherine of 
Siena, Jeanette Eaton, offers now 
the romantic story of Lafayette’s 
youth and early manhood. Young 
Lafayette (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin & Co. $2.50). The volume closes 
with Lafayette’s return to France in 
1874, and is silent therefore con- 
cerning the later interesting phases 
of his career and the political and 
the religious issues amid which 
he was entangled in France. The 
author aims merely to narrate pic- 
turesquely the military adventures 
of that gallant soldier who occupies 
so high and so permanent a shrine 
in the imagination of Young 
America. And this aim she real- 
izes.—Peeps at Abraham Lincoln, 
by Captain Max Vivier (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.50), 
excellent in its way, is a pictorial 
life of Honest Abe in clever and ef- 
fective black and orange silhouettes. 
—A deeper appreciation of these 
heroes will be gained from Burton 
E. Stevenson’s My Country (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50), a 
book of poems of history for young 
Americans, containing about 270 
poems by 150 different poets. Based 
on a larger collection published 
some twenty-five years ago, it 
should succeed in strengthening the 
flame of patriotism in the hearts of 
our young people. Each section is 
linked to the following one by“short 
paragraphs in prose that make of 
the whole a connected narrative. It 
should be highly valued by our 
teachers and librarians. 

Each year brings us new editions 
of the imperishable old sagas. In 
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The Sons of the Volsungs (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00), 
the first part, that most suitable to 
children, William Morris’s beautiful 
version of the story of Sigurd and 
Brunhild has been retold by Doro- 
thy G. Hosford in a way that sacri- 
fices none of the poet’s spirit. The 
simple style of the narrative is well 
adapted to its heroic grandeur and 
there is still poetry in its telling, 
even though it lacks the poetic form 
of the original. Frank Dobias’s illus- 
trations are those of a lover of these 
old legends as well as of the skilled 
artist. The craftmanship of the 
book is of the best, clear print, the 
page well spaced and uncrowded.— 
We wonder just how suitable for 
juvenile fare is Richard Wagner in 
the four operas of the Nibelungen 
Ring and the story they tell. Are 
they too involved, too grandiose; is 
the primitive in them too thinly 
veiled by the heroic, their philoso- 
phy too mature for them to be cher- 
ished as the stuff ‘of youthful 
dreams? We think so. In an at- 
tempt to interpret these works for 
children Gertrude Henderson gives 
us The Ring of the Nibelung (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50), 
finely illustrated in black and white 
by Gustav Tenggren. 

Those who already treasured 
Masefield’s Midnight Folk (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00) 
will welcome the new edition, beau- 
tifully illustrated by Rowland Hil- 
der. A child’s book for grown-ups 
(because children can hardly be ex- 
pected to fully realize its charm), it 
is full of delightful adventure, told 
with delicious humor. “You'll find 
some glow worms on the shelf there, 
if you want a light,” Mr. Rollicum 
Bitem tells Kay, as they explore a 
cave. One of the Midnight Folk is 
described as “always weeping; a 
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crocodile was a drought to him.” 
And Kay, summoned to the icy pres- 
ence of his governess, “went down 
in a drag-leg sort of way.” Enrich- 
ing the books still further are bits 
of Masefield verse.—With his own, 
rare feeling for poetry, Louis Unter- 
meyer found stories “waiting” for 
him in Italy. In The Donkey of God 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50) he leaves the country’s innu- 
merable “facts” to guide books and 
histories. Italy’s rich treasure of 
architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, her colorful people, all inspired 
tales so full of romance that their 
settings will be real and important 
to the boys and girls who read 
them. The story which gives the 
book its name is a charming legend 
of a donkey’s service to Our Lord, 
and the Scripture involved, is rever- 
ently told. James MacDonald’s 
drawings are full of vigor and inter- 
est.—Another side of Italy is re- 
vealed in Puppet Parade (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00), by Carol Della Chiesa, who 
has written a charming story of her 
own country. All Italy’s cherished 
marionettes assemble in Florence, 
where one of them is to be chosen 
king. Florence makes great prepa- 
rations for their arrival. Through 
the excited, cheering crowds, each 
in a splendid new costume, they 
come marching. But it is a stranger 
whose long nose is hung with the 
most wreaths, and who has thereby 
won the election by only winking at 
the crowd, because he is, after all, 
the whole world’s beloved Pin- 
nochio. Helene Carter’s pictures are 
delightful. Each donkey has ex- 
pressive ears and at least one very 
understanding eye.—Louise An- 
drews Kent’s Two Children of Tyre 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$2.00) is illustrated by Elizabeth 
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Tyler Wolcott. 


In telling the story 
of David and Esther, children of a 
Tyrian trader, Mrs. Kent has made 
vivid the family life of the Tyrians, 


their industries, handicrafts and 
arts, and the great courage of their 
traders who sailed into the Sea of 
Darkness so unfalteringly. The his- 
tory and archeology are authentic 
and entertainingly presented. 

The many eager watchers for this 
year’s Joy Book, will find Number 
Ten as full of fun as its predeces- 
sors, from the picture accompany- 
ing its dedication, “To All Children 
Good and Bad,” to that of the 
shapely black cat Dooley Do on its 
very last page. There are stories 
by Algernon Blackwood, Compton 
Mackenzie, Mabel Marlowe and 
other old favorites as well as some 
new ones; Rhymes of Travel, by 
Hugh Chesterman, Linked Limer- 
icks, by Laurence Housman; the 
Adventures of Wong Wing Wu, by 
Ian and Ruth MacNair, told in 
twenty pages of bright color and 
jolly rime; jingles by Anna Dutt 
and many other things that will 
make this medley of verse and 
prose edited by Michael Lynn (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50), a 
joy for the twelvemonth and many 
months more. 

We should have looked to the 
delicate artist pen of Henri Ghéon 
for just such a beautifully etched 
picture as he has given us in St. 
Germaine of the Wolf Country 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.00). And to F. J. Sheed for 
just such a translation, one in which 
none of the artistry is lost, an artis- 
try heightened by Marigold Hunt’s 
woodcuts. The story of the little 
French shepherdess of the sixteenth 
century in which Heaven touches 
earth so closely, for all the lightness 
of M. Ghéon’s pen, will be indelibly 
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engraved in the minds of its read- 
ers, young and old. May we have 
more of M. Ghéon in the near fu- 
ture! 

Three of the favorite authors of 
young Catholic readers have each 
added another to her long list of 
wholesome, interesting stories. Cle- 
mentia after a long silence gives us 
more of the delightful twins, Berta 
and Beth, and the Selwyn family 
in New Neighbors at Bird-a-Lea. 
Mary Mabel Wirries has now Mary 
Rose’s Sister Bess (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $1.00) for her heroine in 
Bess’s boarding school life at St. An- 
gela’s; and Mary T. Waggaman in 
Carroll Dare (Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Ave Maria Press. $1.00) writes a 
charming story of America and 
France in the turbulent days of the 
French Revolution. 


Foreign Publications.— The 
strangely intertwined lives of Marie 
Antoinette and the Swedish Count, 
Axel Fersen, have attracted a host 
of historians in France and Sweden 
—Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
the Marquis de Ségur, Pierre de Nol- 
hac, Lenétre, Henri Bordeaux, the 
Baron de Klinckowstrém, de Heid- 
enstam and Alma Soderghelm. The 
novelist, Emile Baumann, rewrites 
the story of their tragic lives with 
the insight of a keen psychologist, 
the fairness of an impartial his- 
torian, and the literary polish of a 
master of French prose (Marie An- 
toinette et Axel Fersen. Paris: Ber- 
nard Grasset. 20fr.). While ad- 
mitting that the full story can never 
be told because Fersen deliberately 
destroyed most of the letters in the 
case, he furnishes evidence enough 
to defend the honor of the French 
Queen, and to bring out clearly the 
utter unselfishness and devotedness 
of Fersen, who risked his life more 
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than once for the safety of King 
Louis XVI. and his Queen. Fersen 
himself arranged all the details of 
the attempted escape from Paris, 
which ended so fatally at Varennes; 
he even dared visit the royal couple 
on the night of February 13, 1792, 
when they were imprisoned in the 
Tuileries. Sadly enough he too per- 
ished at the hands of an angry mob 
at the funeral of the Prince of Au- 
gustenberg, the people falsely be- 
lieving that he had poisoned the heir 
to the Swedish throne. He was 
murdered on June 20, the fatal day 
of the tragic ride from Paris. 

Two new volumes come from the 
distinguished professor of the An- 
gelico,, Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., whose mastery of philosophy 
is equalled by his skill as a teacher 
of spiritual science. The first, Le 
Réalisme du Principe de Finalité 
(20 fr.), is a study from the Aris- 
totelian standpoint of the all im- 
portant principle of finality as con- 
trasted with the notion of chance. 
The other volume, La Providence et 
la Confiance en Dieu (20 fr.), pre- 
sents us with a solid philosophico- 
doctrinal treatment of the bases of 
confidence in God. Of course St. 
Francis of Sales is mentioned fre- 
quently; and it is pleasant to come 
upon the name also of Caussade, 
who has done so much to spread the 
practice of perfect confidence in the 
workings of Divine Providence. 
Both works are from Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie. 

Dr. Josef Donat, S.J., of the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, known to most 
readers by his excellent work on The 
Freedom of Science, explains and 
criticizes in Uber Psychoanalyse 
und Individual Psychologie (Inns- 
bruck: Druck und Verlag von Fel. 
Rauch. M.8) the psychoanalysis 
of Freud and the individual psy- 
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chology of Adler from the Catholic 
standpoint. He is outspoken in his 
critique of Freud’s theory of the 
Unconscious, denying the facts on 
which it is based, and pointing out 
its many inherent contradictions. 
He denies Adler’s assumption that 
all culture arises from a universal 
feeling of inferiority, which the in- 
dividual, knowingly or unknowing- 
ly, combats his life long. Most of 
the volume is devoted to a severe 
criticism of the application of both 
theories to the field of morals, 
pedagogy, social theory and religion. 

In the Introduction to his Saint 
Augustin (Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 
20 fr.) the learned professor of the 
Gregorian University, Pére Charles 
Boyer, S.J., gives us a brief biogra- 
phy of St. Augustine, points out his 
intellectual debt to Cicero, Plato, 
Plotinus, St. Ambrose and the Gos- 
pels, and analyzes the character of 
his moral teaching. A stern moral- 
ist? Yes, if you mean that he is 
ever vehement in his combating of 
self-love, the concupiscences, and 
lying. But if he detests sin as a 
moral disorder, he is always kindly 
towards the sinner. The body of 
the work contains scores of quota- 
tions from the saint’s writings, 
which deal with man’s duty to God, 
to himself, to his neighbor, to his 
family, to society, and to the City of 
God.—The Abbé Wehrlé in his 
Preface to Jacques Zeiller’s an- 
thology of the moral teaching of the 
beloved French philosopher, moral- 
ist and lecturer, Léon Ollé-Laprune, 
sent to us likewise by the Librairie 
Lecoffre (20 fr.) is well qualified by 
birth and ability—he is himself a 
philosopher and historian of note— 
to analyze for us the moral teaching 
of his uncle. He begins with a bi- 
ography of the talented professor of 
the Ecole Normale Supérieur, and a 
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summary of his writings and his 
philosophy, which prove M. Ollé-La- 
prune a perfect Hellenist and a per- 
fect Catholic. Nearly three hundred 
pages are devoted to passages deal- 
ing with moral obligation, the search 
for the truth, the education of the 
will, the morality of wisdom and of 
perfection, the philosophy of asceti- 
cism and sacrifice, and true Chris- 
tian humanism. Ollé-Laprune has 
been the inspirer of many a noted 
writer, a Victor Delbos and a Mau- 
rice Blondel in philosophy, and a 
Georges Goyau and a Jean Brunhes 
in a social apostolate inspired by a 
deep religious faith.—M. J’abbé Pa- 
quier, already known favorably as 
the author of several historical 
monographs, writes now on Evolu- 
tion. His book, La Création et ’Evo- 
lution, another Lecoffre publication 
(15 fr.), growing out of thirty years 
of study of the question is the sum- 
mary of conferences given in the 
parish church of Chaillot from 
1929-1931. Presenting an outline of 
the facts established by science, he 
seeks to determine the extent to 
which Catholics are free to accept 
the theory of Transformism and the 
philosophical theories which go by 
the name of Evolutionism. He has 
read widely and writes clearly. His 
conclusion is first, that no facts 
thus far established—or apt to be 
established—by science conflict 
with the Catholic Faith, but second, 
that philosophical Evolutionism is 
untenable, since it involves ma- 
terialism, subjectivism and _ indi- 
vidualism. A fine summary, the 
book would be greatly improved by 
an Index or, at least, by a more de- 
tailed Table of Contents. 

We welcome gladly the second 
edition of Por que soy Catolico? 
(Barcelona: Libreria de la Tipo- 
grafia Catolica Casals. 5 pesetas) a 
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volume which in 196 pages sum- 
marizes the more important pas- 
sages of Sr. Marin Negueruela’s sev- 
eral works on apologetics. In logi- 
cal order and with scholastic pre- 
cision the author treats briefly the 
questions which would properly en- 
ter into a course on religion for 
secondary schools. His work was 
commended by the National Cate- 
chetical Congress of Granada in 
1926. The same author’s Lecciones 
de Apologetica in two volumes (15 
pesetas each) published by the 
same house, covers the whole field 
in a logical, concise and well-rea- 
soned outline. Vol. I.—Spiritual- 
ism—treats of theories of knowl- 
edge, the existence and nature of 
God, the origin and nature of man, 
the necessity of religion and revela- 
tion, and the errors opposing reli- 
gion. Vol. II.—Christianity and 
Catholicism—treats of the primi- 
tive and Mosaic revelations, the au- 
thenticity of the Gospels, the di- 
vinity of Christianity and of its 
Founder, the divine plan of the 
Church, its four marks, the hier- 
archy, the primacy and infallibility 
of the Pope, and the transcendence 
of Catholicism. Three good indices 
of contents, authors and Scriptural 
quotations add to the book’s value. 

Mariage et Natalité (Bruxelles: 
Editions de la Cité Chrétienne. 
30 fr. belges) a volume reporting 
the proceeding of the Brussels Con- 
gress on Birth forms an exceedingly 
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valuable study of a pressing and 
delicate problem. The sessions of 
the Congress took place in Novem- 
ber, 1931, under the direction of the 
Belgian Medical Society of St. 
Luke. Physicians, jurists, edu- 
cators, priests and parents were 
represented; and the papers were 
prepared by men whose scientific 
temper and trained mentality are 
abundantly displayed in these chap- 
ters. Their work contrasts sharply 
with the reckless and superficial 
publications which deluge our read- 
ing public. We recommend these 
pages to those who may wonder how 
far the findings of the social phi- 
losopher and the scientist are in ac- 
cord with the teaching of the 
Church. One of the papers in- 
cluded, “The Meaning of Chastity,” 
is from the pen of l’Abbé Jean Der- 
mine, who is also the author of 
L’Education Chrétienne de la Per- 
sonnalité, a volume in which with 
the clear logic of a Latin, with the 
sound doctrine of a trained philoso- 
pher, he discusses one of the most 
fundamental of questions, one al- 
ways interesting—the nature of 
Personality and the elements which 
contribute to its development. 
These are enlightening pages; they 
are both idealistic and practical; 
and they are thoroughly modern. 
We hope the book will be soon 
translated into English (Bruxelles: 
Editions de la Cité Chrétienne. 
20 fr. belges). 
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and To-day. By Sir Rennell Rodd, G.C.B. $5.00. 

W. W. Norton & Co., New York: 
Stories of God. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated by M. D. Herter Norton and Nora 
Purtscher-Wydenbruck. $2.00. 

Oxrorp University Press, New York: 

The Oxford Book of XVIith Century Verse. Edited by Sir Edmund Chambers. $3.75. 
Tue Parsar Pustisurne Co., New York: 

Jewel Dust. By Evelyn M. Watson. 
Simon & Scuuster, New York: 

God’s Angry Man. By Leonard Ehrlich. $2.50. 
Josepn F. Wacner, New York: 

Liturgical Prayers and Services. Revised in accordance with the Latest Edition of the 

Rituale Romanum. $2.00. 

Dovetepay, Dornan & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 

Anzious Days. By Sir Philip Gibbs. $2.50. 
AMERICAN EcciesiasticaL Review, Philadelphia: 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. Raymond Prindiville, C.S.P. 50 cents. 
Tus Do.tpurn Parss, Philadelphia: 

The Redemptorist Centenaries. 1732-1932. By John F. Byrne, C.SS.R. 
J. B. Lupprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 

Napoleon. By Hilaire Belloc. $4.00. 
Hoventon Mirrirn Co., Boston: 

To Think of Tea! By Agnes Repplier. $2.75 
Marswatt Jones Co., Boston: 

A Victorian at Bay. By Anne Kimball Tuell. $2.50. 
B. Herper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By the Right Rev. Msgr. Horace K. Mann, D.D., 
and Johannes Hollsteiner, Ph.D., D.D. Vol. XVI. $5.00. The Spirit of Margaret Sinclair. 
By Rev. Thomas Doyle and others. $1.10. A Scoftish Montessori School. By a Sister of 
Notre Dame. $1.85. 

Tue Bavce PusiisHinc Co., Milwaukee: 
A Survey of Sociology. By E. J. Ross. 3.50. 
Tue Caxton Painters, Lrp., Caldwell, Idaho: 

Diary : ' saecaaaaad Old. Transcribed from the Early Hieroglyphic of Benjamin Mus- 
ser. 00. 

Buans, Oates & Wasupovane, London: 

Towards Perfect Love and the Practice of Mental Prayer. By the Abbé Saudreau. 1s. 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory. Compiled by Shane Leslie. 21s. Apostolic Christianity. By O. 
R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. 8 s.6d. 

Bioup st Gay, Paris: 
Les Liturgies Orientales. Par S. Salaville. 12 /r. 
Ernest FLamMaagion, Paris: 


La Crise du Sacerdoce. Par R. P. Donceur, S.J. 15 fr. 
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